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BOOK XVII 
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Tue Court trembled at the approach of the Marseillais. 
It had nothing left for its defense but the phantom of the 
constitution in the Assembly, and the sword of La Fayette 
on the frontiers. The constitutional orators—Vaublanc, 
Ramond, Girardin, and Becquet—struggled in eloquence, 
but not in influence, with the orators of the Gironde: letter 
by letter they defended the weak code which the nation 
had sworn: they showed, notwithstanding, in this crisis 
the most admirable and meritorious of all bravery—the 
bravery of despair. La Fayette, on his part, with generous 
intrepidity, defied the Jacobins in proclamations which he 
addressed to his army, and in letters which he wrote to the 
Assembly; but when a people is under arms, it listens, 
with a bad grace, to long phrases: a word, and then ac- 
tion—that is the eloquence of a general. La Fayette as- 
sumed the tone of a dictator, without having his power. 
Such a character is only recognized after a victory. Thus 
the bold denunciations of the Jacobins merely created oc- 
casional cheers in the Assembly, and the smiles of the 
Girondists ; they were but warnings to that party who felt 
that it was necessary to advance the more rapidly, in order 
to outstrip La Fayette. The insurrection was resolved 
upon: Girondists, Jacobins, Cordeliers came to an under- 
standing to render it, if not decisive, at least significative 
and terrible in its operations against the Court. 
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Scarcely had the bands of Santerre and Danton returned 
to their faubourgs, than general indignation aroused the 
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8 FEELING IN FAVOR OF THE KING. 


feeling of the heart of Paris. The national guard, so 
pusillanimous the previous evening—the bourgeorsie, so 
indifferent—the Assembly itself, so passive or so guilty 
before the event, had but one cry against the attempts of 
the people, against the duplicity of Pétion, and the offenses 
committed against the majesty, liberty, and person of the 
constitutional sovereign. All day on the 21st, the courts, 
the garden, the vestibules of the Tuileries were filled with 
an excited and alarmed populace, which, by its attitude 
and its language, seemed desirous to avenge royalty for 
the outrages which it had been compelled to endure. 
They pointed out to each other, with horror, the evidences 
of insurrection on the gates, the entrances and windows of 
the chateau. They asked where would a democracy pause, 
which thus treated constituted authorities. They talked, 
with tears in their eyes, of the alarms of the children, the 
unparalleled devotion of Madame Elizabeth, the intrepid 
dignity of Louis XVI. This prince had never manifested, 
and never could manifest, greater magnanimity. The ex- 
cess of insult had revealed in him the heroism of resigna- 
tion. His courage had been heretofore doubted; now it 
had been proved. | Yet his firmness was modest, and it 
may be said, timid, like his disposition. Extreme circum- 
stances were requisite to lift him, as it were, beyond him- 
self. The king, during his five hours of agony, had be- 
held, without turning pale, the pikes and sabers of forty 
thousand fédérés pass within a few inches of his breast. 
He had displayed, in this brief review of sedition, more 
energy, and ran more perils, than does a general in win- 
ning ten battles. This the people of Paris felt. For the 
first time they passed from esteem and compassion to ad- 
miration for the king. Voices rose from all sides demand- 
ing vengeance in his name. 


ith. 


More than 20,000 citizens went spontaneously to the 
public offices to sign a petition, which demanded justice 
for these crimes. The administration of the department 
decidec that there were grounds on which to pursue the 
authors of these disorders. The Assembly decreed that, 
in future, armed gatherings, under pretense of petitioning, 
should be dispersed by force. The Jacobins and Girond- 
ists united, trembled, and were silent, or confined them- 


PETION AND LOUIS XVI. 9 


selves to rejoicing, in their secret meetings, at the degra- 
dation of the throne. Sensibility was extinguished, even 
in female breasts. The spirit of party hardened the heart 
of the wife and mother, even in presence of the punishment 
of an outraged wife and mother. ‘O that I had seen her 
protracted. lamentation, and how deeply her pride must 
have suffered !’’ exclaimed Madame Roland, in reference 
to Marie Antoinette. This remark was a crime of politics 
against nature. Madame Roland bewailed it subsequently 
in bitter tears: she felt the cruelty of it on the day when 
ferocious women joyed over her own martyrdom, and 
clapped their hands before the cart which conveyed her 
to the scaffold. 

Pétion published a justification of his behavior—a justi- 
fication which only accused him the more. When he ap- 
peared at the Tuileries on the 21st, accompanied by several] 
municipal officers, he was overwhelmed with contempt, re- 
proaches, and threats. 

The battalion of the Filles St. Thomas, consisting of men 
devoted to the constitution, loaded its arms in Pétion’s 
presence. The unanimous voice of the citizens accused 
the mayor of Paris of having had the desire to commit 
crime, without daring to display such inclination. Sergent, 
who accompanied Pétion, was thrown down by a national 
guard, and indignantly trampled upon in the court-yard 
of the Tuileries. The Directory of Paris suspended the 
Maire. We made preparations for defense around the 
chateau against a fresh assemblage threatened for that 
evening. There was a talk of proclaiming martial law, 
of unfolding the red flag. The Assembly was excited in 
the evening by these reports. Gaudet declared that they 
were desirous of renewing the bloody day of the Champ- 
de-Mars against the people. 

Pétion repaired in the evening to the Tuileries, and 
presented himself before the king to give him an account 
of the state of Paris. The queen darted a look of con- 
tempt at him. “ Well, sir,” asked the king, “is tranquil- 
lity re-established in the capital?’ “Sire,” replied Pétion, 
“the people have made their representations to you, and 
are now tranquil and satisfied.” “You must own, sir, 
that yesterday’s was a very shameful proceeding, and that 
the municipality has not done all it could and ought to 
have done?’ “Sire, the municipality has done its duty.” 
“That is for the decision of public opinion.” “ Say the 
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10 THE ARMY. 


whole nation. It does not fear the nation’s judgment.” 
“Tn what situation is Paris at this moment?” ‘Sire, all 
is calm.” “That is not true.’ “Sire!” “Be silent!’ 
“The magistrate of the people is not to be silent when he 
does his duty, and tells the truth.” ‘Retire, sir!” “Sire, 
the municipality knows its duties, and does not want to be 
reminded of them in order to fulfill them.” 

When Pétion had retired, the queen, alarmed at the 
consequences of this dialogue, so stern on the one side, 
aud so impertinent on the: other, said to Reederer, ‘‘ Do 
you not think the king has been somewhat hasty ? Do 
you not think this vill injure him in public estimation ?’’ 
“Madame,” replied Reederer, “ no one will be astonished 
that the king should command silence to a man who speaks 
without listening.” The king wrote to the Assembly, on 
the 22d, to complain of the excesses to which his resi- 
dence had been subjected, and to place his complaint in 
their hands. He published a proclamation to the French 

“people, in which he described the violence of the mob, the 
arms carried in his palace, the doors broken down by 
blows of axes, the cannon pointed against his family. “I 
am ignorant where they would stop,” he said, in conclu- 
sion, ‘with the calmness of resignation. “lf they who 
desire to overthrow the monarchy have need of another 
crime, they can commit it!” The king and queen re- 
viewed the national guard amid shouts of Vive le roi and 
Vive la nation.. Some departments, indignant, sent in 
addresses of adhesion to the throne; other departments, 
addresses of adhesion to the Girondists. All presaged a 
more decisive struggle. ‘The king had not yielded. The 
émeute had deceived the hope of those who desired to 
strike, and those who only sought to intimidate. The day 
of the 20th was too much for a menace, too little for an 
attempt. 


LV. 


This attempt had particularly roused the indignation 
of the army. The outrages to which the king had been 
subjected seemed as though directed against itself. When 
the sovereign authority is violated every officer trembles 
for his own. Besides, French honor was always the second 
soul of the army. The recitals of the 20th of June, which 
reached them from Paris, and were spread through the 
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camps, presented to the troops a lovely and unhappy 
queen, a devoted sister, innocent children, becoming for 
several hours the plaything of a cruel populace.. The 
tears of these children and women fell on the hearts of 
the soldiery: they burned to avenge them, and demanded 
to be led against Paris. 

La Fayette, then encamped under the guns of Mau- 
beuge, was favorable to these displays of his army. The 
unpunished attempt of the 20th of June, announcing to him 
the triumph of the Jacobins and Girondists, at the same 
_ time told him of the complete annihilation of his own influ- 
ence. J*or some days he generously dreamed of the part 
of General Monk. ‘To support the king whom he had de- 
graded appeared to him an attempt worthy alike of his po- 
sition as chief of a party and his loyalty as a soldier. Cer- 
tain of having with him the weak Luckner, whose principal 
body of troops was at Menin and Courtray, La Fayette 
sent to him Bureau de Puzy, to inform him of his resolu- 
tion to march on Paris, to endeavor to gain over the 
national guard and the Assembly, in order to crush the 
Jacobins and the Girondists, and to confirm the constitu- 
tion. Luckner received the communication with great 
consternation, but did not oppose his authority as general- 
in-chief to La Fayette’s intentions. A soldier without tact, 
he did not understand that, by giving a tacit assent to La 
Fayette’s demand, he became the accomplice of his own 
lieutenant. ‘‘ The sans-cullottes,’ he said to Bureau de 
Puzy, “will cut off La Fayette’s head. He must look to 
that—it is his affair.” 

La Fayette, having quitted his camp with only one con- 
fidential officer, reached Paris unexpectedly, alighted at his 
friend’s  M. de Rochefoucauld, and next day went to the 
bar of the Assembly. La Rochefoucauld during the night 
had warned the constitutionalists, the principal leaders of 
the national guard, and prepared certain manifestations in 
the tribunes. The entrance of La Fayette in the Assem- 
bly was saluted by loud but partial applauses, to which 
succeeded murmurs of astonishment and indignation from 
the Girondists. The general, accustomed to the tumults 
of popular assemblies, displayed a calm demeanor to his 
foes. Placed by the daring of his steps between the high 
national court of Orleans and triumph, this hour was the 
crisis of his power and of his life. A man more intrepid 
of heart than prompt at coups-de-main, he did not blench 
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12 HIS DECLINING POPULARITY. 


for a moment. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I ought first to 
assure you that my army does not run any risk by my 
presence here. I have been reproached with having writ 
ten my letter of the 16th of June in the center of my camp; 
it was my duty to protest against amy such imputation of 
cowardice, to quit the honorable rampart which the affec- 
tion of the troops formed around me, and to present my- 
self here alone. The violences of the 20th June have ex- 
cited the indignation and alarms of all good citizens, and 
especially of the army. In mine the officers, subalterns, 
and soldiers are one. I have received from all bodies 
addresses full of devotion to the constitution—of hatred 
against factions. I have stopped these manifestations, and 
have undertaken alone to express the sentiments of all. I 
speak to you asa citizen. It is time to guaranty the con- 
stitution, to confirm the liberty of the National Assembly, 
that of the king and his dignity. I entreat the Assembly 
to ordain that the excesses of the 20th June shall be pros- 
ecuted as crimes of léze-nation, to take efficacious measures 
to make constituted authorities respected, and especially 
yours and that of the king, and to give to the army the as- 
surance that the constitution will receive no injury from 
within while brave Frenchmen are shedding their blood in 
order to defend the frontiers.” 


ye 


This language, listened to with repressed rage by the 
Girondists, was applauded by the majority of the Assem- 
bly. Brissot and Robespierre saw the national guard and 
the army behind La Fayette. His popularity, though now 
a mere shadow, still protected him; but when the Jacobins 
and Girondists, a moment aghast, saw that this was but a 
threatening coup-d’état, and that there were neither plans 
nor bayonets behind this unarmed display, they again took 
courage. They allowed the general without soldiers to 
traverse the apartment triumphantly, and take his seat on 
the bench of the humblest petitioners; they even sounded 
his ascendency over the Assembly, to ascertain its solidity.’ 
“At the moment when I saw M. de La Fayette,” said 
Guadet, ironically, ‘‘a very consoling idea crossed my 
mind : I said to myself, we have no more exterior enemies; 
so then the Austrians are conquered! The illusion did not 
last long; our enemies are still the same; our external 
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dangers have not changed, and yet M. de La Fayette is in 
Paris! He has constituted himself the organ of honest 
men and the army! These honest men, who are they ? 
This army, how has it been able to deliberate? First let 
him show us his leave of absence.” 

There was loud applause from the Girondists. Ramond 
was desirous of replying to Guadet, and made an emphatic 
eulogy on La Fayette, ‘‘ that eldest born of French liberty, 
the man who had sacrificed to the Revolution his nobility, 
his fortune, His life !”’ 

“ Are you delivering his funeral oration?’ exclaimed 
Saladin to Ramond. Young Ducos declared that the free- 
dom of discussion was restrained by the presence of a 
general. Isnard, Morveau, Ducos, Guadet grouped round 
the steps of the tribune. The word infamous was uttered. 
Vergniaud said that La Fayette had quitted his post in face 
of the enemy, and that it was to him, and not toa maréchal- 
de-camp, that the nation had confided the command of an 
army, and that it was requisite to know whether or no he 
had left it without leave. Guadet again urged his propo- 
sition. Gensonné demanded that the votes should be called 
over by name, and the result gave a trifling majority to La 
Fayette and his friends. His letter was sent to the com- 
mission of twelve. 

And this was all the result obtained by La Fayette’s de- 
cided step. A generous motive, an act of personal cour- 
age, a well-imagined address, a vote, and nothing more. 
Like the Girondists on the 20th of June, La Fayette had 
done too much, or not enough. To threaten without strik- 
ing in politics is to expose one’s self; it is to reveal the se- 
cret of one’s weakness to those who have hitherto believed 
tm ourstrength. If La Fayette had desired to make of his 
presence in Paris acoup-d’état and not a mere coup-parle- 
mentaire; had he made sure of a regiment—a few battal- 
ions of national guard; had he marched against the Jaco- 
bins, closed their club, and then gone to the Assembly, 
followed by the acclamations of the citizens; had he pre- 
pared with his friends a proposition by which the military 
dictatorship of Paris was to be given to him, with the re- 
sponsibility of the constitution and the guardianship of the 
Assembly, he might have crushed faction, whereas he only 
irritated it. 
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VI. 


The Assembly was still in deliberation when La Fayette 
quitted it, his only conquest being a few smiles and some 
clapping of hands. He went to the king, where the royal 
family was assembled. The king and queen received him 
with the gratitude due to his devotion, but with the feeling 
of the inutility of his courage. They even feared secretly 
that temerity without strength, evinced in his conduct, 
would excite another rising against the Court. La Fayette 
in this compromised more than his own life—his popular- 
ity—for the king; but the queen, at this juncture, sought 
for his safety much lower, and had found in factious subal- 
terns other Mirabeaus ready to sell themselves. The gold 
of the civil list flowed into the clubs and the faubourgs. 
Danton with one hand guided the young men and the club 
of the Cordeliers, and with the other the secret plots of the 
Court. He made the one sufficiently afraid to purchase 
his connivance, and gave rein enough to the others that they 
should confide in his demagogueism. He deceived them 
both, and was pleased with himself at the twofold power 
he derived from his twofold want of integrity. Thence 
arose that appalling remark of Danton, resulting from his 
position—‘ I shall save the king or kill him !” 

The queen informed Danton, in the night, that La Fay- 
ette proposed to review, by the king’s side, the battalions 
of national guard commanded by Acloque, to address them 
and excite them to a reaction against the Girondists and 
the clubs. Pétion, instructed of this by Danton, counter- 
manded the proposed review before daybreak. La Fay- 
ette passed the night in his own house, under an honorary 
detatchment of national guards. Next day he returned, 
dispirited, to the army. Still he was not discouraged in 
his idea of intimidating the Jacobins and strengthening the 
constitution and throne. What he could not do in Paris 
by his presence, he tried to do by correspondence, He 
addressed, before he went away, a letter full of salutary 
counsels and courageous instructions to the Assembly. He 


therein threatened che factions with all his energies. These 
coups-d’ état, consisting of letters deposited in the tribune, 
failed, asa matter of course. 

It is with his hand on his sword that a general should 


some to terms with factions; nothing is obtained from 
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them but by force. Vergniaud, Brissot, Gensonné, Gua- 
det listened to the reading of this dictatorial correspond- 
ence with a disdainful smile. 


Vil. 

La Fayette’s journey to Paris was the only attempt at 
dictatorship which his whole career displayed. The motive 
was generous, the peril great, the means null. From this 
day La Fayette, after having failed in an open step, had 

recourse to other plans. To save the king, to secure his 
escape from this palace, where he had kept him prisoner 
for two years, became the general’s sole idea. This plan, 
in conformity with La Fayette’s whole life, was to main- 
tain the balance between the people and the king, so as to 
support the one by the other, and raise liberty between 
parties. Mirabeau had long before penetrated this policy 
of his rival. ‘“ Mistrust La Fayette,” he said to the queen, 
in his later conferences with that princess; “if he ever 
shall command the army, he would guard the king in his 
tent.” La Fayette himself did not disguise his ambition 
for a protectorate under Louis XVI. At the very moment 
when he seemed devoted to the preservation of the king, 
he wrote thus to his confident, Lacolombe :—‘ In the mat- 
ter of liberty I do not trust myself either to the king or 
any other person, and if he were to assume the sovereign 
(trancher du souverain), 1 would fight against him, as I did 
in 789,” 

He proposed to the king two different plans for the re- 
moval of himself and family from Paris to the center of 
his army. The first was to be put in execution on the an- 
niversary of the fédération, the 14th of July. La Fayette 
was to come again to Paris with Luckner. The generals 
were to surround the king with a body of faithful troops. 
La Fayette was to harangue the battalions of national 
guards in the Champ-de-Mars, and to give the king his 
freedom by escorting him out of Paris. The second was 
to advance’ La Fayette’s troops hy a forced march, which 
should bring them within twenty leagues of Compiégne. 
La Fayette was to come on to Compiégne with two regi- 
ments of cavalry, on whom he could depend; entering 
Paris in the evening, he was to accompany the king to the 
Assembly. The king was to declare that, in conformity 
with the constitution, which allowed him to reside within 
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twenty leagues of the capital, he was going to Compiégue. 
Some detachments of cavalry prepared by the general, and 
stationed round the chamber, were to escort the king, and 
make his journey secure. On reaching Compiégne the 
king would be in security, with La Fayette’s troops around 
him; there he would make his representations to the As- 
sembly, and, free and unconstrained, could renew his oaths 
to the constitution. Louis XVI. would return to Paris 
amid the acclamations of the people. These dreams of 
restoration, founded on a renewal of such opinions, were 
honorable, but chimerical. Mirabeau, Barnave, La Fayette 
resembled each other in their plans for monarchical res- 
toration. Omnipotent in attack, they were powerless for 
defense; to destroy, they had the people with them; to 
reconstruct, they had but their own courage and good in- 
tentions. 


VIII. 


These plans were in turns discussed and rejected by the 
king. Placed in the center of danger, he felt all the im- 
practicability of the remedy. He had no confidence in 
those repentances of ambition which only offered to him 
as the means of safety those same hands to which he owed 
his fall. To pass into the camp of La Fayette was but to 
change his slavery. ‘We know very well,” said the 
friends of Louis XVI., “that La Fayette will save the 
king, but he will not save the monarchy.” 

The queen, whose pride was equaled by her courage, 
found that her deepest humiliation was to implore life from 
the pity of him who had so bitterly wounded her dearest 
sentiments. Of all the men of the time, she most hated 
La Fayette, for he had taught her the first fear of the Rev- 
olution. Unquestionably others menaced, but La Fayette 
humiliated her. She preferred danger to degrading her- 
self, and refused every offer: besides, other relations with 
Danton gave her confidence. The moderation of the peo- 
ple on the 20th of June, in spite of certain brutal insults, 
had composed her mind as to the king’s safety. She be- 
lieved she held, through mysterious agents, clews to the 
conduct of the leadinggemagogues. She was deceived as 
to the majority of them. Thence the rumors afloat as to 
the corruption of Robespierre, Santerre, and even Marat. 
She had just sent to Danton 50,000 franes, in order by this 
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means to assure to the orator his influence over the people 
of the faubourgs. Madame Elizabeth herself relied en- 
tirelyon Danton. She smiled complaisantly on this image 
of popular force, which she believed was bought for her 
brother. ‘“ We fear nothing,” she said, in confidence, to 
the Marquise de Raigecourt, her confident; “ Danton is 
with us.”’ The queen replied to an aide-de-camp of La 
Fayette, who entreated her to take refuge in camp with 
the troops, ‘“‘ We are very grateful for the intentions of 
your general, but the best thing for us will be, to be shut 
_ up in a tower for three months.” t 

The secret of leaving the Tuileries unresistingly on the 
10th of August, and the conveying the royal family to the 
tower of the Temple has here its clew in the expression of 
Madame Elizabeth. Danton knew the thought of the 
queen, and the queen relied on Danton for the temporary 
imprisonment of the’ king. Protector for protector, she 
preferred Danton to La Fayette. 


IX. 


The Girondists themselves had at this crisis mysterious 
understandings with the Court. But if patriotism and the 
ambition of men of this party lent themselves to such re- 
lations, no venality stained them. Guadet, the orator most 
feared by the Court, received proposals which he indig- 
nantly rejected. The disinterested sentiment of the an- 
tique republican virtue raised the heart of these young 
men above such vile temptations. They might be seduced 
by fame, compassion—but never by gold. 

Guadet, at twenty years of age, was already a political 
orator. His fierce opposition had made him for a long 
time refuse the title of advocate in the parliament of Bor- ' 
deaux. Subsequently his eloquence made him celebrated 
there. His celebrity pointed him out to the popular party. 
The election snatched him from private life, and from the 
love of a young lady whom he had just married. The 
popular movement led him on to the national tribunal. 
His oratory, less splendid than that of Vergniaud, yet 
struck blows as terrible. As honest, but more harsh, he 
was less admired and more feared. The king, who knew 
Guadet’s ascendency, was desirous of attaching him by his 
confidence, that’ snare for generous minds. The Girondists 
were still wavering between a constitutional monarchy and 
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a republic. Devoted to democracy, they were ready to 
serve it under the form which should the soonest assure to 
them its guidance. 

Guadet consented to a secret interview at the Tuileries. 
Night concealed this step: a private door and stair-case 
conducted him to an apartment where the king and Marie 
Antoinette alone awaited him. The simple-heartedness 
and natural kindness of Louis XVI. triumphed at the first 
interview over the political prejudices of all upright men 
who approached him. He received Guadet as we hail a 
forlorn hope. He depicted to him the horrors of his posi- 
tion as king, and particularly as husband and father. The 
queen shed tears in the deputy’s presence. The conver- 
sation was prolonged toa very late hour: advice was asked 
—given—and perhaps not followed. There was hearty 
good faith on both sides, but no constancy, no resolution. 
‘When Guadet was about to retire, the queen asked him if 
he would not like to see the dauphin; and, taking with 
her own hands a wax candle from the mantle-piece, con- 
ducted him to a small room where the young prince was 
sleeping. The beauty of his countenance, his calm slum- 
bers in this troubled palace—the young mother, queen of 
France, covering herself, as it were, with the innocence 
of her son, as though to excite the commiseration of an 
enemy to royalty—affected Guadet. He moved aside with 
his hand the curling hair which overshadowed the dau- 
phin’s features, and kissed him on the forehead without 
awakening the boy. ‘Educate him for liberty, madame ; 
it is the condition of his life!” said Guadet to the queen: 
and he wiped a tear from his eyes. 

Thus nature ever prevails in the heart of man over the 
spirit of party.. Strange spectacle,-given to history by 
destiny, in that chamber where a child sleeps, and which a 
queen lights with her own hand. This man, who weeps 
as he kisses the brow of the young king, is one of those 
who, nine months afterward, deprived him of a crown, 
and banded over to the populace the life of his father! 
‘What an abyss is fate! What a night, futurity! Whata 
scorn of fortune, Guadet’s kiss! He departed thence as 
much moved as if he had foreseen this sinister snare be- 
neath his feet. The man of feeling in him was afraid of 
the man of politics. Thus is man made—let him take 
heed to his life ! 


BOOK XVIII. 
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ScarceLy had La Fayette returned to his camp, than he 
wrote a third letter to the Assembly: a letter as weak and 
impotent as his measures, and the reading of it was heard 
with indifference. ‘Iam astonished,” said Isnard, “that 
the Assembly has not already sent this factious soldier to 
its bar at Orleans.” 

In the Jacobins the struggle between Robespierre and 
the Girondists seemed lulled for a moment, and they rivaled 
each other in insults to the Court and threats against La 
Fayette. The tumult of the 20th of June had not quenched 
this focus of hate. The inaction of the armies, the increas- 
ing perils on the frontiers, the equivocal attitude of La 
Fayette, the retreat of Luckner, whom they believed his 
accomplice, the union of the Parisian troops, increased the 
anger and alarm of the patriots. Robespierre continued 
to keep aloof from all these commotions, evidently unwilling 
to compromise himself with any of the violent parties, and 
absorbed in general considerations of the public weal. To 
watch, clear up, and denounce to the people all the dangers 
that beset them, was the only part to which he pretended. 
His popularity was great, but as calm and rational as the 
line he adopted. 

The murmurings of the impatient frequently interrupted 
his long harangues in.the tribune of the Jacobins. In his 
quiescent attitude he had to gulp cruel humiliations : his 
instinct, safely grounded on the variableness of opinion, 
seemed to reveal to Robespierre, by anticipation, that in 
this conflict of contrary and violent opinions ultimate em- 
pire would be to the most patient and unchanging. Danton 
made at the Cordeliers and Jacobins the fiercest proposi- 
tions, and appeared to seek strength in the very ultraism 
of his motions against the Court. Thus he masked his 
understanding with the Chateau. 

“‘T will undertake,” he said, ‘‘ to strike terror into this 
perverse Court, which only displays so much boldness be- 
cause we have been too timid. The House of Austria has 
always worked mischief to France. Let us exact a law 
which shall compel the king to repudiate his wife and send 
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her back to Vienna, with all the ceremony, respect, and 
attention due to her.” 

It was to save the queen by the very hatred which she 
inspired. 

Brissot, so long the friend of La Fayette, at length left 
him to the wrath of the Jacobins. ‘ This man,” he said, 
‘has raised the mask ; misled by a blind ambition, he seeks 
to elevate himself to a protectorate. His boldness will de- 
stroy him. What dol say? It has destroyed him. When 
Cromwell believed he could speak as a master to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, he was surrounded by an army of fanatics, 
all fresh from victories. Where are La Fayette’s laurels 4 
—where his myrmidons? We will chastise his insolence, 
and I will prove his treason. Let us fear nothing but our 
own divisions. As for me,” he added, turning to Robe- 
spierre, “I declare that I forget all that is past!” “ And 
I,” said Robespierre, touched for the moment, ‘I have felt 
that forgetfulness and union were also in my heart at the 
pleasure given to me to-day by the speech of Guadet to 
the Assembly, and the delight I this moment experience in 
hearing Brissot! Let us unite to aceuse La Fayette.” 


II. 


Energetic petitions, from the different sections of Paris, 
replied to this idea of Robespierre, Danton, and Brissot, 
and demanded that a terrible example should be made of 
La Fayette, and a law as to the danger of the country. La 
Fayette, by threatening the Revolution with his sword, had 
only awakened it with greater violence. “Strike a great 
blow,” cried the patriot petitioners; “ disband the staff 
of the national guard—that municipal feudality in which 
the spirit of La Fayette still lives and corrupts patriotism.” 

The people flocked anew to the public gardens. A mob 
assembled before La Fayette’s house, and burned the tree 
of liberty which the officers had planted before his door in 
honor of their general. At every moment a fresh incur- 
sion of the faubourgs wasapprehended. Pétion addressed 
the citizens in ambiguous proclamations, in which insinua- 
tions against the Court were mingled with the paternal 
admonitions of the magistrate. The king sanctioned the 
suspension of Pétion in his functions as maitre of Paris. 
The factions were indignant that their accomplice should 
pe taken from them. 
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Pétion’s popularity became the rage, and the cry of Pé- 
tion or death was the reply to his suspension. The national 
guard and the sans-culottes fought in the Palais Royal. The 
fedérés of the department arrived by detachments, and re-en 
forced those of Paris. The addresses of the departments 
and cities, brought by the deputations of these fédérés, 
breathed the national anger. ‘ King of the French, read 
and read again the letter of Roland! We come to punish 
all traitors! All France must be in Paris to drive out the 
enemies of the people! The rendezvous is beneath the 
walls of the palace. Let us march thither!’ said the 
JSédérés of Brest. 

The minister of the interior demanded from the Assem- 
bly laws against these seditious meetings. The Assembly 
replied by sanctioning this turbulent gathering in Paris, 
and decreeing that the national guard and the fédérés who 
went thither should be lodged with the citizens. A camp 
at Soissons was decided on. The roads were thronged 
with men advancing to Paris. Luckner quitted Belgium 
without a blow. Cries of treason resounded throughout 
the empire. Strasbourg called for re-enforcements; and the 
Prince of Hesse, an expatriated revolutionist in the service 
of France, proposed to the Assembly to go and defend 
Strasbourg against the Austrians, and to carry his coffin 
before him upon the ramparts, in order to remind him of 
his duty, and have no other prospect than his ‘death, 
Siéyés demanded that they should raise the standard of the 
country’s peril in the eighty-three departments, ‘‘ Death 
to the Assembly, death to the Revolution, death to liberty, 
if the guillotine of Orleans does not do justice to La Fay- 
ette!” This was the unanimous cry of the Jacobins. 


Bled : 


The Assembly responded to these cries of death by vio- 
lent displays. At length one of those mighty voices which 
express the cry of a whole people, and give to public feel- 
ing the éclat and echo of genius, Vergniaud, in the sitting 
of the 3d of July, spoke, and rising the first time to the 
summit of his eloquence, demanded, like Siéyés, his in- 
spirer and friend, that the danger of the country should be 
proclaimed. 

Up to this time Vergniaud had been but fluent: on this 
day he became the voice of his country, and continued so 
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until the day when his voice was slaked in his blood. He 
was one of those men who have no gradual growth in an 
assembly. He had not been long in Paris. Obscure, un- 
known, unpretending, without any feeling of what his des- 
tiny was to be, he had lodged, with three of his colleagues 
of the south, in a poor chamber in the Rue de Jetineuss,; 
and afterward in a small street near the Tivoli gardens. 
He lived in very straightened circumstances, and with 
rigid economy. He did not think of fortune, scarcely of 
fame, but came to the post which duty assigned to him, 
alarmed in his patriotic simplicity at the mission imposed 
on him by Bordeaux. 

No trace of a factious spirit, republican fanaticism, or 
hate against the king, was apparent in Vergniaud. He 
spoke of the queen with mildness, and of the king with 
pity. This young man, whose influence shook a throne, 
had scarcely the means of reposing his head in the empire 
he was destined to conyulse to its center. 


IV. 


Educated at the college of the Jesuits by the benevo- 
lence of Turgot, then intendant of Limousin, Vergniaud 
had entered the seminary after his studies. He was about 
to join the priesthood; but, changing his mind, returned 
to his family. Solitary and melancholy, his imagination 
first expanded in poetry before it burst forth into eloquence. 
Sometimes shutting himself up in his chamber, and feign- 
ing that he was addressing a multitude, he made extem- 
pore speeches upon imaginary catastrophes. One day his 
brother-in-law, Alluaud, heard him through the door, and, 
having a presentiment of his fame, thereupon sent him to 
Bordeaux to study the practice of the laws. 

The student was introduced to President Dupaty, a cele- 
brated writer and eloquent debater, who conceived a vague 
idea of the young man’s coming greatness, and Dupaty’ s 
anxiety for Vergniaud rageabiba the ancient patronage of 
Hortensius and Cicero. 

Vergniaud soon justified these presages of his illustrious 
friend, and he learned from Dupaty the austere virtues 
of antiquity, as well as the majestic forms of the Roman 
forum. 

The citizen was seen beneath the advocate; and he sold 
the small inheritance he derived from his mother to pay 
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the debts of his dead father, and reached Paris actually in 
indigence. His talent, unfortunately indolent, liked to 
slumber and abandon itself to. the nonchalance of his age 
and mind, Like the orientals, he knew no intermediate 
state between idleness and heroism. Action roused him, 
but left him quickly, and he fell back into the revery of 
talent. 

Brissot, Gensonné, and Guadet introduced him to Ma- 
dame Roland, who did not consider him virile and ambi- 
tious in proportion to his genius. He was not the man for 
, every day, but of great occasions. 


Vv. 


Vergniaud was of middle height, robust, and squareset, 
like the statue of an orator. He would have been passed 
by the vulgar as a man of no mark or likelihood; but when 
the mind beamed in his countenance, like light over a bust, 
the ensemble of his features acquired, from the expression 
of his ideas, a splendor and beauty which none of his 
features possessed in detail. Vergniaud’s hour was when 
he was speaking—the pedestal of his beauty was the tri- 
bune. When he left that, it vanished, and the orator again 
shrunk into the man. 


Nols 


Such was he who, on the 3rd of July, ascended the tri- 
bune of the National Assembly, and in an attitude of con- 
sternation and anger, collecting his thought, for a moment 
stood with his hands over his eyes before he spoke. The 
tremulousness of his voice at the first words he uttered, 
and the grave and deep tones of his voice, more profound 
than usual, his dejected look, the sad and concentrated 
energy of his physiognomy, indicated in him a struggle of 
desperate determination, and predisposed the Assembly 
for a state of emotion as great and sinister as the orator’s 
countenance. It was one of those days when expectation 
is at its height. 

“ What,” muttered Vergniaud, “is the strange situation 
in which the National Assembly finds itself. What fatal- 
ity pursues us, and marks each day with events which, 
bringing disorder into our labors, cast us incessantly into 
the tumultuous agitation of disquietude, hopes, and pas- 
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sions? What a destiny is prepared for France by this 
terrible effervescence, in the bosom of which we should be 
tempted to doubt if the Revolution retrogrades or advances 
toward its term ?’’ 

In this style the orator recapitulated, with great elo- 
quence and powerful effect, the position of the country, the 
state of the army, the condition of Paris, the progress and 
prospects of the Revolution; commenting bitterly on the 
vacillation and delays of the king, and the conspiring 
émigrés at Coblentz, and proposing an address to Louis 
XVL., proving that his neturality between his country and 
Coblentz was “treason toward France,” he thus con- 
cluded :— 


VII. 


“J demand, moreover, that you should declare the 
country in danger. You will see at this cry of alarm every 
citizen will rally round you, the soil be covered by soldiers 
who will renew the prodigies which covered the people 
of antiquity with glory. Regenerated Frenchmen of ’89, 
have ye yet fallen from your patriotism! Has not the day 
come to°unite those who are in Rome and on Mount 
Aventine? Do ye expect that, weary with the turmoil of 
the Revolution, or corrupted by the habit of parading 
round a chateau, trifling men accustom themselves to speak 
of liberty without enthusiasm, and slavery without horror ? 
What is preparing for us? Is it a military government 
they desire a re-establish? The Court is suspected of 
perfidious designs; it is said to talk of military movements, 
martial law, and the imagination is familiarized with the 
blood of the people. The palace of the king of the French 
is suddenly changed into a strong-hold. Yet where are its 
evemies? Against whom are these cannon and bayonets 
pointed? The friends of the constitution have been re- 
pulsed by the ministry. The reins of empire are floating 
loosely at the moment when to hold them we require as 
much vigor as patriotism. Discord is fomented in all direc- 
tions. TFanaticism triumphs. The connivance of govern- 
ment augments the audacity of foreign powers, who send 
forth against us armies and fetters, and chill the sympathies 
of the people who make secret vows for the triumph of 
liberty. The cohorts of the enemy stagger; intrigue and 
perfidy multiply treasons. The legislative body opposes 
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to these plots rigorous but necessary decrees, and the king’s 
hands rend them asunder. Call—it is time—call on all 
Frenchmen to save their country! Show them the gulf in 
all its depth; it is only by an extraordinary effort that they 
can clear it. It is you who should prepare them for it by 
an electric movement, which shall give a simultaneous 
impulse to the whole empire. Imitate the Spartans at 
Thermopyle, or those venerable old men of the Roman 
senate who awaited on the threshold of their homes the 
death which savage conquerors brought to their country. 
No, you have no need to offer up vows for avengers to 
arise from your ashes. The day on which your blood shall 
redden the earth, tyranny, with its pride and its palaces, 
shall fade away forever before the national omnipotence 
and the indignation of the people.” 


ost 


This oration, in which all the perils and all the calam- 
ities of the time were so artfully thrown upon the king, 
resounded throughout France like the tocsin of patriotism. 
Cogitated over-at Madame Roland’s, commented upon at 
the Jacobins, addressed to all popular societies of the king- 
dom, read at the sittings of all the clubs, it shook the whole 
nation, to the very depths of men’s hearts, against the 
Court. The 10th of August was in these words: a nation 
which had addressed such suspicions and menaces to its 
king, could neither obey nor respect him any longer. 

Brissot and Condorcet, the one in a speech, the other in 
a motion addressed to the king, developed, with less grand- 
eur but with more hate, the same sentiments, envenoming 
the wound which Vergniaud had inflicted on royalty. 

In the Jacobins, Robespierre drew up an address to the 
fédérés; but while he proclaimed the same dangers as 
Vergniaud, he indicated to the people that they would soon 
have other enemies to combat besides the Court. He sowed 
beforehand suspicion in men’s minds, and had the first-fruits 
over the triumph of the Girondists. 

‘“‘ Hail to the spirits of eighty-three departments! Hail 
to the Marseillais! Hail to the powerful, invincible coun- 
try (thus he wrote) which assembles her children around 
her in the days of her dangers and her fetes! Let us open 
our houses to our brethren! Citizens, are you assembling 
metely for a vain ceremony of federation and superfluous 
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oaths 2 No, no! you hasten at the cry of the nation which 
summons you! ‘Threatened externally, betrayed internal- 
ly, our perfidious chiefs lead our armies into snares. Our 
generals respect the territory of the Austrian tyrant, and 
burn down the cities of our Belgian brethren. Another 
monster, La Fayette, has come to beard the National As- 
sembly. Degraded, menaced, outraged, does it still exist! 
So many attempts have aroused the nation, and you hasten 
to its rescue. Those who have lulled the people will try 
to seduce you: avoid their caresses; fly from the tables 
where they drink moderatism and the forgetfulness of duty. 
Keep your suspicions in your hearts—the fatal hour is about 
to strike. Behold the altar of your country. Will it suf- 
fice to you that base idols come and place themselves be- 
tween you and liberty, to usurp the worship which is its 
due. Let us make no oaths but to our country in the 
hands of the Immortal King of Nature! All reminds us in 
this Champ-de-Mars of the perjuries of our enemies. We 
can not there move over one spot of ground which is not 
stained with the innocent blood shed upon it! Purify this 
soil—avenge this blood—do not leave this ground until 
you have decided in your hearts as to the safety of the 
country !” 


Tx. 


Camille Desmoulins and Chabot also denounced to the 
Jacobins the plans for the king’s flight, and the intended 
arrival of La Fayette. “People,” said Danton, in his turn, 
“you are abused; never come to terms with tyrants. Let 
a national petition as to the fate of the executive power be 
presented at the Champ-de-Mars by the sovereign nation.” 
So saying, he left the chamber. Danton did not like long 
speeches. As he went out, he met a group of men, in 
great alarm, who pressed around him, and begged his ad- 
vice on public affairs. ‘There they are,” he said, point- 
ing contemptuously to the door of the Jacobins: “a body 
of chatterers, always deliberating! Simpletons ye are,” 
he continued, addressing the persons around him; “ what 
is the use of so much talking, so many debates on the con- 
stitution, So many compromises with aristocracies and ty- 
rants! Do as they do: you were beneath, place your- 
selves above; that is the whole secret of a revolution.’ 


BOOK XIX. 


rE 


Aut betokened, as we may see in Robespierre’s address, 
and the language of Danton, a meeting in the Champs-de- 
Mars, fixed for the 14th of July, to carry off royalty by 
storm, to make the Republic or the dictatorship burst forth 
amid the acclamation of the fédérés. ‘We of the faction 
are a million!” wrote Carra in his journal. 

The whole nation, alarmed for its existence, without de- 
fenders on the frontiers, without internal government, with- 
out confidence in its generals, seeing the contentions of 
factions in the Assembly, and feeling itself betrayed by the 
Court, was in that state of emotion and anguish which con- 
signs a people to the chance of events. Brittany was be- 
ginning to be roused, in the name of religion, under the 
king’s flag. This popular insurrection only sought leaders 
in the nobility. The war of La Vendée, destined to be- 
come soon so very terrible, was from the first day a war of 
conscience rather than one of opinion. Emigration was 
arming for the king and the aristocracy, La Vendée for God. 

A simple cultivator, Alain Redeler, on the 8th of July, 
on leaving mass in the parish of Fouestan, appointed the 

easants to meet him, armed, the next day, near the small 
chapel of the Landes of Kerbader. At the appointed hour 
four hundred men had assembled. It was a very different 
meeting from the tumultuous mobs of Paris, and testified, 
by the attitude it assumed, the deep energy of its thought. 
Religious emblems, mingled with weapons ; prayer conse- 
crated the insurrection; the tocsin sounded from belfry to 
belfry. The rural population in a body answered the ap- 
peal of the bells, as though it were the voice of God him- 
self. But no disorders sullied this rising: the people were 
content with the position they had assumed, and demanded 
nothing beyond the freedom of their altars. The national 
guard, troops of the line, and artillery advanced from all 
points of the department: the shock was desperate—the 
victory doubtful. Yet the insurrection seemed to be sup- 
pressed, while it only brooded in silence in Brittany, in 
order to break out subsequently. It was the first spark of 
the great civil war. 
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Il. 


It burst forth simultaneously, but with less obstinacy, at 
another point of the kingdom. A gentleman named Du- 
saillant, and a priest, the Abbé de la Bastide, assembled, in 
the name of the Comte d’Artois, three thousand peasants 
in the Vivarais on the Rhone. 

Dusaillant seized on the Gothic and battlemented Cha- 
teau of Jalés, fortified it, and made it the head-quarters of 
the reyolt, compelling all who joined the rising to take an 
oath of fidelity to the king and the old religion. The in- 
surrection, which seemed isolated in this inaccessible coun- 
try, had an understanding with Lyons, and promised that city 
re-enforcements and communications from the south when- 
ever Lyons would attempt its counter-revolution. On cross- 
ing the Rhone, at the foot of Mount Pilate, the army of 
Jalés found itself close on Piedmont and the Lower Alps. 
Stretching out into Bas-Languedoc, it touched the Pyre- 
nees and Spain. Dusaillant had admirably concentrated 
the nucleus of civil war. The heart of the country, the 
course of the Rhine, the control of southern France, would 
have been his had he been successful. 


TI. 


This the Assembly clearly saw. The patriots were stir- 
ring at Lyons, Nismes, Valence, and all the towns of the 
south.~ An army of the national guards advanced with ar- 
tillery; the Chateau de Bannes, the gorges which covered 
the camp, were valiantly defended, heroically carried. A 
desperate struggle took place under the walls of the Cha- 
teau de Jalés, the strong-hold of the rebellion. Gentlemen, 
peasants, and priests sustained the several attacks of troops 
with intrepidity ; even females distributed ammunition, 
loaded arms, and attended to the wounded. At night the 
insurgents forsook the chateau riddled with balls, and the 
walls of which tottered over their defenders. They dis- 
persed among the gorges of the Ardéche, leaving many 
dead bodies (some of women) behind them. The leader, 
Dusaillant, having left his horse and arms, and assumed 
the disguise of a priest, was recognized and arrested by a 
veteran, to whom he offered sixty louis to allow him to es- 
cape. They were refused, and Dusaillant was massacred 
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by the people on entering into the city, where the troops 
were leading him to be tried. The Abbé de la Bastide had 
a similar fate. 


: ie 


These facts set all Paris in consternation, and urged the 
patriotic fervor to delirium. They wanted an excuse for 
insurrection, and determined on creating it even at the sac- 
rifice of life. 

There were at this moment in Paris two men fanatically 
~ devoted to their party—Chabot and Grangeneuve: the lat- 
ter a Girondist, a man of little reflection, but determined 
and fixed, only seeking to serve the human race as an ob- 
scure soldier, rightly estimating the mediocrity of his intel- 
lect, which allowed him but the power of being useful to 
his country by dying for her. 

Chabot, son of the cook at the college of Rodez, edu- 
cated by the hand of charity, had assumed the robe of a 
Capucin, and was long known by the humblest mendicity 
and most repulsive meanness of his begging order. Among 
these Diogenes of Christianity the fickle and exaggerated 
spirit of the first contagion of revolutionary ideas had 
reached him in his dark and dismal cell. The fever of lib- 
erty and of social reformation had seized on his compre- 
hension, and he had shaken off his faith and his frock. The 
noise of his conversion to the new creed, his resentment 
against the altars of his youth, the burning and wild enthu- 
siasm of his popular preaching, had made him a man of 
note among the people, and carried him into the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Concealed behind Robespierre and Pétion, 
he foresaw beyond the constitution of ’91 the necessary 
fall of the monarchy, and openly sought such result. The 
Danton of the church, he was one of those men who dis- 
dain all circumlocution, who disclose themselves to their 
enemies, and believe that open and declared hatred is the 
best policy against institutions which they seek to destroy. 
Chabot and Grangeneuve were of the council-chambers of 
Charenton. 


Vi 


One evening they left together one of these conferences, 
downcast and discouraged by the hesitations and temporiz- 
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ing of the conspirators. Grangeneuve was walking with 
his eyes cast to the ground, and in silence. ‘ What are 
you thinking of?’ inquired Chabot. “I was thinking,” 
replied the Girondist, “ that these delays enervate the Rev- 
olution and the country. I think that if the people give 
any time to royalty they are lost. I think there is but the 
assigned hour to revolutions, and that they who allow it to 
escape will never recover it, and will owe an account here- 
after to God and posterity. Well, Chabot, the people will 
never rise of themselves—they require some moving power; 
how is this to be given to them? I have reflected, and at 
last I think I have discovered the means; but shall I find 
aman equally capable of the necessary firmness and se- 
crecy to aid me?’ ‘ Speak,” said Chabot: “I am capa- 
ble. of any thing to destroy what I hate.” “ Then,” con- 
tinued Grangeneuve, ‘“ blood intoxicates the people: there 
is always pure blood in the cradle of all great revolutions, 
from that of Lucretia to that of William Tell and Syd- 
ney. For statesmen revolutions are a theory, but to the 
people they are a vengeance; yet to drive them to venge- 
ance we must show them a victim. Since the Court re- 
fuses us this consolation, we must ourselves immolate it to 
the cause—a victim must appear to fall beneath the blows 
of the aristocracy, and it must be some man whom the 
Court shall be supposed to have sacrificed, be one of its 
known enemies, and a member of the Assembly, so that 
the attempt against the national representative may be 
added in the act to the assassination of a citizen. This 
assassination must be committed at the very doors of the 
Chateau, that it may bring the vengeance down as near as 
possible. But who shall be this citizen? Myself! I am 
weak in works, my life is useless to liberty, my death will 
be of advantage to it, my dead body will be the standard 
of insurrection and victory to the people!” 


Chabot listened to Grangeneuve with admiration. “It 
is the genius of patriotism that inspires you,” he said, “ and 
if two victims are requisite, I will be-the second.” ‘You 


shall be more than that,” replied Grangeneuve; ‘ you 
shall be, not the assassin, for I implore you to put me to 
death—but my murderer. This very night I will walk 
alone and unarmed in the most lonely and darkest spot 
near the Louvre; place there two devoted patriots armed 
with daggers; let us agree on a signal; they shall then 
stab me, and I will fall without a cry. They will fly—my 
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pody will be found next'day. You shall accuse the Court, 
and the vengeance of the people will do the rest.” 

Chabot, as fanatic and as decided as Grangeneuve to 
calumniate the king by the death of a patriot, swore to his 
friend that he would commit this odious deceit of venge- 
ance. The rendezvous of the assassination was fixed, the 
hour appointed, the signal agreed upon. Grangeneuve re- 
turned home, made his will, prepared for death, and went 
at the concerted moment. After walking there for two 
hours, he saw some men approach, whom he mistook for 
the appointed assassins. He made the signal agreed on, 
and awaited the blow. None was struck. Chabot had 
hesitated to complete it, either from want of resolution or 
instruments. The victim had not failed to the sacrifice, it 
was only the murderer. 


NAL. 


‘During these examples of the force of hatred a man 
tried to effect a reconciliation of parties. This was La- 
mourette, former grand vicar of the Bishop of Arras, and 
at the time constitutional bishop of Lyons. Sincerely 
pious, the Revolution, in passing over his soul, had as- 
sumed something of the charity of Christianity. He was 
venerated in the Assembly for the rarest virtue in the 
struggle of ideas—moderation. He obtained in one day 
the fruit of the esteem entertained for him. Brissot was 
about to ascend the tribune; Lamourette preceded him, 
obtained from the president leave to speak on a point of 
order, and then said, ‘Of all the measures proposed for 
stopping the divisions which tear us to pieces, one is for- 
gotten which of itself would suffice to restore order to the 
empire and safety to the nation. It is the union of all its 
children in one thought, the combination of all the mem- 
bers of this Assembly, an irresistible example which would 
infallibly reconcile all citizens. And what is there to op- 
pose this? It is only virtue and crime that are irreconcil- 
able. Honest men have the common ground of patriotism 
and honor on which they can always meet. What sepa- 
rates us? Jealousies—suspicions of one another. Let us 
choke these in a patriotic embrace, and in an unanimous 
oath. Let us crush by our common execration the repub- 
lic and the two chambers.” 
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VII. 


At these words the whole Assembly rose, the oath was 
uttered from all lips, cries of enthusiasm resounded through- 
out the hall, telling the people that the speech of an honest 
man had quenched divisions, confounded parties, and 
brought men together. Members of factions the most op- 
posed quitted their places, and went to embrace their ene- 
mies. The right and left no longer existed. Ramond, 
Vergniaud, Chabot, Vaublanc, Gensonné, Basire, Condor- 
cet, and Pastoret ; Jacobings and Gavendl sts) constitutional- 
ists and republicans, all mingled, were all united, and all 
was effaced in fraternal unity. These hearts, weary of 
sedition, reposed a moment from their hatreds. They 
sent a message to the king, that he might enjoy the con- 
cord of his people. The king hastened to them, and was 
received with enthusiasm. For a moment he gave way to 
the most delicious hopes. ‘I am but one with you,”’ he 
said in a voice troubled by tears: “our union will save 
France.”’ And he went to his palace attended by the ben- 
edictions of the people, believing he had conquered France. 
He embraced the queen, her sister, and children, and would 
fain have embraced the whole nation. As amark of confi- 
dence, he threw open the gates of the Tuileries, which had 
been closed since the 20th of June. The crowd hastened 
thither, and beset with expressions of affection those windows 
they had so recently besieged, and the royal family hoped 
once again for happy days—alas ! ! the first they had enjoy- 
ed for so many years did not even endure till the evening, 

The decree respecting Pétion came on for discussion 
the same evening, and all repressed dissensions arose. The 
people clamored, “Give us back Pétion! La Rochefou- 
cauld to Orleans! ie and the cries reached the king’s ears. 
At the Jacobins there was a most turbulent sitting. “They 
embraced in the Assembly,” said Billaut- Varennes. “It 
is the kiss of Judas—the kiss of Charles IX. when he ex- 
tended his hand to Coligny. Do not the enemy advance 
on the frontier? Is not La Fayette still a traitor ?” 


VIII. 


Such was the state of things at the moment when the 
day of the Federation approached: The queen contem- 
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plated it with alarm, and every thing revealed the sinister 
plots that menaced on this anniversary. Revolutionary 
France, on sending the fédérés of Brest and Marseilles, 
had sent all her men of action to Paris. The royal family 
lived in continual apprehension of assassination. All their 
hope was in the foreign troops, which promised them de- 
liverance in a month; and they counted step by step the 
arrival of the Duke of Brunswick at Paris. The day of 
deliverance was marked already by the finger of the queen 
on the calendar in her apartments, and they had only to 
live till then; and yet she feared on the king’s behalf poi- 
son, the dagger, and the balls of assassins. 

‘Watched in the most secret apartments by sentinels of 
the national guard, who were placed at all the doors, more 
as jailers than defenders, the royal family only partook in 
appearance of the dishes served on the table of the Tuile- 
ries, and had their food brought to them in private by hands 
to which they could confide. The queen made the king 
wear a breast-plate made of silk fifteen times doubled, and 
proof against dirk or bullet. The king said to the queen, 
“They will not assassinate me, but put me to death as 
king in open daylight.” : 


IX. 


The queen had the same belief, and gave way to despair; 
but at times hope still prevailed, but quailed again before 
her fears for the king’s energy at moments of crisis. “ He 
is no coward,” she said; “on the contrary, he is calm in 
the presence of danger; but his courage is in his heart, 
and does not come forth—his timidity represses it.”’ 


XxX. 


Madame Elizabeth was the depositary of the confi- 
dences of the king and queen, and received the caresses 
of the children. Her mind, more resigned than the 
queen’s, more tender than the king’s, made her life one 
great and continued sacrifice. Like her brother, she 
found no consolation but at the foot of the altar, and 
there she prostrated herself daily with the utmost resig- 
nation. The chapel of the Chateau was the refuge in 
which the royal family sheltered themselves against all 
the anguish they felt; but oren there the hatred of their 
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enemies pursued them. One of the last Sundays in July, 
some soldiers of the national guard, who filled the gallery 
by which the king went to hear mass, cried, ‘“ No king, 
down with the veto!” The king, accustomed to these 
outrages, heard these cries, and saw the accompanying 
gesticulations without astonishment. Scarcely, however, 
had the royal family knelt down in their pew than the 
musicians of the chapel played the revolutionary airs of 
the Marseillaise and Ca Ira. The very choristers, select- 
ing psalms which threatened the anger of God on the pride 
of kings, sung them vociferously, as if threats and terror 
had gone forth from the very sanctuary in which the con- 
demned family had sought for consolation and strength. 

The king was more touched by these outrages than 
were the other members of the royal family. ‘It seemed,” 
he said, as he left the chapel, ‘as though God himself had 
turned against him.” The princesses put their books up 
to their eyes to conceal their tears., The queen and her 
children could no longer go out for their rides, or take the 
air at their windows; for whenever they did, they were 
saluted with cries from the Terrace des Feuillants of 
“ Marie Antoinette’s life’ WHawkers sold infamous pic- 
tures, in which the queen was represented as Messalina, 
and the king as Vetellius. Bursts of laughter from the 
populace responded to the obscene gestures made by 
these men in front of the windows of the Chateau. The 
interior of the apartments were not free from insult and 
danger. One night a valet de chambre, who kept watch 
near the door of the queen’s apartments, encountered and 
struggled with an assassin, who glided in in the dark. 
Marie Antoinette sprung from her bed at the noise, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ What a situation—outrages by day, and mur- 
ders at night !” 


XI. 


Every moment fresh outrages broke out in the faubourgs, 
creating continual alarms. 

It was at this moment that the king collected and con- 
cealed the papers subsequently discoverd in the iron chest. 
We know that this prince, rather a man than a king, 
recreated himself from the cares of the throne by handi- 
craft labor, and excelled as a locksmith. In order to be- 
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come perfect in his art, he had for ten years admitted into 
familiarity a locksmith named Gamain. The king and the 
mechanic were friends, like men who pass hours together, 
and whose intimacy leads to interchange of thoughts. 
Louis XVI. had entire confidence in the fidelity of his 
working companion. He confided to him the charge of 
forming, in the thickest portion of the wall of an obscure 
corridor close to his apartment, an opening, covered with 
an iron door, skillfully concealed by panels. There the 
king stowed away his most secret political papers, and his 
correspondence with Mirabeau, Barnave, and the Girond- 
ists. He confided in Gamain’s good faith as safe and silent 
as the wall.to which he intrusted his secrets. Gamain was 
a traitor, and denounced more than his king—his com- 
panion, his friend. 


5G Fb 


Un the day of the Federation, the king, accompanied by 
the queen and their children, went to the Champ-de-Mars, 
escorted by the wavering troops. An immense crowd sur- 
rounded the altar of the country. Cries of “ Vive Pétion” 
insulted the king’s ears as he approached. The queen 
trembled for her husband’s life, as he walked on the left. 
hand of the president of the Assembly through the crowd 
in his way to the altar. Immeasurably anxious, she fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, thinking, at every moment, that 
she should see him murdered by some of the thousands 
of bayonets or pikes among which he was passing— 
every instant was to her an age of anguish. The king 
then took the civic oath, and the deputies around him 
requested him to set on fire with his own hand an expi- 
atory trophy, combining all the symbols of feudality, in 
order to reduce it to ashes. The dignity of the king was 
aroused against the part they sought to impose on him, 
and he refused, saying that feudality was destroyed in 
France better by the constitution than by fire. The 
deputies Gensonné, Jean Debry, Garreau, and Antonelle 
then lighted the pile amid the shoutings of the multitude. 
The king rejoined the queen, and returned to the palace 
through the silent throng. The dangers of this day over, 
he saw others still more terrible—he had enly gained 
a day. 
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XIII. . 


Next day, one of the leading agitators of ’89, the first 
proposer of the States-General, Duval d’Eprémesnil, who 
had become hateful to the nation because he only desired 
a revolution which should be profitable to parliaments, and 
when they were assailed, had taken part with the Court, 
was met on the Terrace des Feuillants by groups of people, 
who insulted him, and pointed him out to the fury of the 
Marseillais. Cut down by saber blows, he fell at his assas- 
sins’ feet; and was dragged by them, all bleeding, by the 
hairs of his head, into the kennel of the Rue St. Honoré, 
toward a common sewer, where they were about to fling 
him, when some national guards rescued the dying man 
from the hands of his murderers, and conveyed him to the 
guard-house of the Palais Royal. The mob, thirsting for 
his blood, besieged the doors of the guard-room. Pétion, 
being told, hastened thither, entered the guard-house, 
and, with his arms crossed over his breast, contemplated 
D’Eprémesnil for a long time, and then fainted at this 
ill-omened change of popular opinion. When the Maire 
of Paris recovered his senses, the unfortunate D’Epré- 
mesnil raised himself, with much pain and difficulty, from 
the camp-bed on which he lay, and said to Pétion, “I too, 
sir, was the idol of the people, and you see what it has 
done to me! - May there be a different destiny in store 
for you !” 

Pétion made no reply ; tne tears flowed down his cheeks, 
for he felt at that moment all the anticipation of the incon- 
stancy and ingratitude of the people. 

Other murders, as sudden and unprovoked, succeeded. 

The national guard did not use any great exertions to 
repress these assassinations: it felt its moral force forsake 
it on the approach of the Marseillais. Placed between 
the excesses of the people and the treason imputed to the 
Court, by acting against the one, it feared the imputation 
of protecting the other. Its situation was as’ false as that 
of the king himself, placed between the nation and strangers.’ 
The Court felt its isolation, and secretly recruited defenders 
for the crisis, which it contemplated without great alarm. 
The Swiss, a mercenary but faithful troop; the constitu- 
tional guard, recently disbanded, but whose officers and 
subalterns, paid secretly, were retained in Paris in case 
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of emergency ; five or six hundred gentlemen, called from 
their provinces by their chivalrous devotion to the monarchy, 
were residing in various hotels near the Tuileries, wearing 
weapons concealed under their clothes, having each a pass- 
word and an admission card, which opened to them the 
Chateau on public and other days; companies of men of 
the people, and old soldiers on the civil list, commanded 
by M. d’Augremont, to the number of five or six hundred 
men; besides the great number of servants in the Chateau, 
battalions of the national guard of the quarters devoted to 
the king, a body of gensdarmerie on horseback, consisted 
of picked soldiers; and finally, ten thousand troops of the 
line in garrison, in Paris—all this force, united in the 
name of the constitution around the Tuileries on the day 
of any struggle, presented to the Court firm support, and 
the perspective of a victory, on which the king relied 
for the restoration of his authority; and the Court im- 
patiently awaited the contest, for which it thought itself 
prepared. 


XIV. 


On the other hand, the Girondists and Jacobins once 
more united, and in the utmost consternation at the re- 
action of opinion which the failure of the 20th of June had 
produced in Paris and the provinces, were preparing for 
a final attack. Although not agreeing, even in the first 
principles, as to the nature of the government they would 
give to France after the triumph of the people, they re- 
quired this victory, and conspired together in order to 
overthrow the common enemy. The arrival of the Mar- 
seillais in Paris was to be the signal and means of action 
to both parties. These excited and furious men, who 
were to be the nucleus of a vast insurrection, formed a 
band of fifteen hundred men, the concentrated spirit of 
demagogic rage flowing from the extremities of the em- 
pire, in order to give strength to the heart. They came 
on, led by subaltern chiefs; their real leaders had reached 
Paris before them. They were the young Marseillais, 
Barbaroux and Rebecqui. 

We know Barbaroux. Rebecqui, his fellow-countryman 
and friend, had been one of the early agitators of the coun- 
try in ’89, at the time when Mirabeau’s election to the 
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Constituted Assembly had put Aix and Marseilles in com- 
motion. Resolved to push the Revolution to its extremity, 
and even surpass it, if possible, Rebecqui, who had been 
active in all the disturbances of the time, first became asso- 
ciated with the Girondists, and had returned to Marseilles, 
where, under the instructions of Barbaroux, he had re- 
cruited that column of Marseillais required by the conspir- 
ators of Paris, in order to electrify France and complete 
their designs. 

The two Marseillais went at night to the small apart- 
ment of the Rolands, in the Rue St. Jacques, when Madame 
Roland, the soul of her husband’s actions, and the inspira- 
tion of her friends, was present at the interview, and raised 
its tone to the elevation and resolution of her own thoughts. 
“Liberty is lost,’”’ said Roland, ‘‘if we give the Court time. 
La Fayette has revealed to Paris, by his dictatorial pres- 
ence, the secret of the treachery meditated by the army of 
the north. The army of the center has neither counsel, 
devotion, nor general. In six weeks the Austrians will be 
in Paris.” 

Thus, they resolved to urge forward the battalions from 
Marseilles, to execute the decree of the camp near Paris, 
and to prevent, by a decisive insurrection, the plots of the 
Court. Pétion was to preserve an assumed neutrality ; 
Carra also informed Pétion that they should place him in 
his position as maire, giving him a guard, which should 
appear to compel him to remain quiet at the moment of 
the insurrection. Madame Roland was the soul; Pétion 
the means; Barbaroux, Danton, and Santerre, the ring- 
leaders of the movement. 

The conspirators sought, the same day, a general capable 
of giving a military direction to these undisciplined forces, 
and to create an army of the people against an army of the 
Court. They cast their eyes on Montesquiou, general of 
the army of the Alps, who was at that moment in Paris. 
Roland and his friends had no faith in his opinions, but 
believed in his ambition. They had a conference with him 
at Barbaroux’s, and revealed to him their plans, to which 
Montesquiou listened without astonishment or repugnance, 
but did not come to any decision. They left-him without 
any quarrel, resolving not to give to the people any other 
plans than its own fury, nor any general but fortune. 
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Next day, the 29th of July, the Marseillais arrived at 
Charenton. Barbaroux, Bourdon de I’Oise, Merlin, San- 
terre went to meet them, accompanied by some of their 
active satellites from the faubourgs, and a fraternal banquet 
united the Marseillais leaders and the conspirators of Paris. 
The chiefs found their army, and the army its chiefs. The 
hour of action could not now be long delayed. After the 
banquet, the leaders retired, at dusk, to a lone house in the 
village. Santerre, Danton, Fabre d’Eglantine, Panis, Hu- 
guenin, Gonchon, Marat, Alexandre, Camille Desmoulins, 
Varlet, Lenfant, Barbaroux, and some others were there 
assembled. It was in this house that the eves of all the 
days of the Revolution were passed. There the time was 
appointed—there the pass-word given. 

It was past midnight when the ringleaders reached this 
solitary house by different paths, their heads still excited 
by patriotic hymns and the fumes of wine. By one of those 
strange coincidences which sometimes appear to associate 
great crises in nature with great crises in empires, a storm 
burst over Paris. A close and dense heat had rendered 
respiration difficult during the day. Thick clouds, striped 
toward the evening with lowering lines, had, as it were, 
swallowed up the sun in a suspended ocean.. About ten 
o’clock the electrical matter disengaged itself in a thousand 
flashes, like luminous palpitations of the sky. The winds, 
imprisoned behind this curtain of clouds, disengaged them- 
selves with a rush like a flood of water, bending the crops, 
preaking the branches of trees, carrying the tiles from the 
roofs. Rain and hail sounded on the earth, as if they had 
been violently pelted from on high. Houses were closed, 
streets emptied instantaneously. The lightning, which 
glared incessantly for eight consecutive hours, killed a great 
number of the men and women who bring provisions to 
Paris during the night. Sentries were found killed, and 
their watch-boxes burned to a cinder. Iron gates, bent 
by the wind or the lightning, were rent from the walls to 
which they were fastened by their hinges, and carried to 
incredible distances. 
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It was in the very midst of this hurricane that the con- 
spirators of Charenton deliberated on the overthrow of the 
throne. Danton, Huguenin, Alexandre, Gonchon, Camille 
Desmoulins, being in close connection with the various 
quarters of Paris, answered for the insurrectional inclina- 
tions of the people. 

Santerre promised that 40,000 men of the faubourgs 
would go the next day to fraternize with the Phocean 
féedérés. It was agreed to place the Marseillais in the cen- 
ter of this formidable column, and then let them defile along 
from the faubourgs to the quays. By order of Pétion, their 
accomplice, a train of artillery, weakly guarded, was to be 
placed on the route of the Marseillais, so as to be carried 
forward by them. A thousand insurgents were to be de- 
tached from the main column, as that was advancing toward 
the Louvre, and surrounded by the Hétel-de- Ville, to par- 
alyze Pétion, and favor the arrival of the new commission- 
ers of sections, who would come to depose the municipality, 
and, by installing a new one, give, as it were, a legal char- 
acter to the movement. Jour hundred men were to go 
and arrest the directory of the department, The arsenal, 
corn-market, Invalides, hotels of the ministers, bridges of 
the Seine were to be occupied by various divisions; while 
the army of the people, divided into three bodies, was to 
advance upon the Tuileries. It was to encamp in the 
Carrousel and the garden, with its cannon, provisions, and 
tents, fortifying its position by ditches,-barricades, and has- 
tily-formed redoubts, thus cutting off every communication 
between the Chateau and -its defenders without, if it had 
any. The feeble guard of Swiss of the Tuileries could not 
hope to contend against an overwhelming army, provided 
with artillery. They did not intend to attack the other 
Swiss regiments in their barracks, but would merely com- 
mand them to remain passive until the public will was 
manifested. They did not propose to make any forcible 
entry into the palace, but only to blockade loyalty in its 
last asylum; and, in imitation of the Roman people, when 
they retreated to Mons Aventinus, they would send a ple- 
biscitum to the Assembly, to signify to it that the people 
encamped around the Tuileries would not lay down their 
arms until after the national representatives had provided 
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against the dangers of the country, and assured liberty. 
No disorder, no violence, no pillage should be unpunished ; 
no blood should flow. The dethroning was to be complet- 
ed with those imposing demonstrations of force which, by 
discouraging all resistance, would take away the pretext 
and occasion for any excesses. It was to be an act of the 
will of the people, great, pure, and irresistible as itself. 
Such was the plan of the Girondists, written in pencil by 
Barbaroux, copied by Fournier l’Americain, one of the 
Marseillais leaders, and adopted by Danton and Santerre. 


XVII. 


The conspirators swore mutually to execute all this next 
day, and that each might be enabled reciprocally to defend 
himself agaist any charge of traitorous conduct, they 
agreed to watch each other. Each Marseillais leader took 
with him one of the Parisian chiefs; each ringleader of 
Paris had a Marseillais officer as his companion. They 
forbore to anticipate the decision of the National Assembly, 
for fear of any dissensions at a moment when unanimity 
was absolutely requisite. : 

The cry of the dethronement of the king was universal 
among the patriots; it was already loudly called for in the 
clubs, the sections, and the petitions to the Assembly. 

Roland, Vergniaud, Geusonné, Guadet, Barbaroux him- 
self, although undecided and hesitating in preserice of the 
republic, preferred a republic, with all its chances of an- 
archy, to the domination of a prince such as the Duc d’Or- 
léans. Thus, change of dynasty, regency, dictatorship— 
nothing was decided on by the conspirators. This was 
the invariable rule of the Girondists—go continually on 
without deciding whither; and it was this system of chance 
which made of these men the instruments of revolution, 
but never allowed them to become its rulers. 


ZV LG 


This plan failed, in consequence of the impossibility of 
making, during the remainder of the night, the necessary 
arrangements for the collection of the insurgents. Barba- 
roux accused Santerre of the delay, as desiring rather the 
agitation of his faubourg, than the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Pétion himself was not prepared; for the confusion 
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. 
of arrangements, advices, and measures he made and gave 
left every body in doubt as to the real intentions of the mazre 
of Paris, and this suspended all. Neither Paris nor the 
faubourgs stirred. The Marseillais began their march, 
merely accompanied by the leaders, who had fraternized 
with them on the previous evening. Two hundred of the 
national guard, and about fifty of the fédérés, not in uni- 
form, armed with knives and pikes, were only present at 
their entry into Paris. The very scum of the faubourgs 
and the Palais Royal, children, women, and idlers, formed 
the line in the Place de la Bastille, and in the streets they 
traversed on their way to the mazre, when Pétion harangued 
them. They were ordered to go into quarters in the 
Chaussé d’Antin, and they went. In the evening there 
was a riot at a feast prepared in the Champs Elysées.by 
Santerre and some national guard, when a quarrel ensued 
with some royalists; blood was shed, and it required all 
Pétion’s influence to re-establish order. Several of the 
national guard were killed, particularly an agent de change, 
named Duhamel, who, having fired his pistols, was stabbed 
instantly by the bayonet of a Marseillais. 

During the tumult the royalists had found an asylum by 
the turning-bridge, into the garden of the Tuileries, and 
the wounded being taken to the guard-house of the cha- 
teau, the king, queen, and ladies of the Court, and gentle- 
men collected together by the sounds of danger, descended 
to the guard-house, where, with their own hands, they 
dressed the wounds of their defenders, expressing their 
regard for the national guard, and their indignation against 
the Marseillais; and that evening the feelings of the dour- 
geoisie was that of indignation against the Marseillais. At 
the sitting of the Assembly next day, a number of peti- 
tions were presented urging their being sent away. These 
were scouted from the tribunes. Merlin moved the order 
of the day. Thus the Girondist deputies eluded, with 
contempt, the application to send away the Marseillais, and 
scoffed at these preludes of violence. 

The Court, intimidated by these symptoms, endeavored 
to acquire the chiefs of this troop by corruption, which 
they believed had purchased Danton for them. But how- 
ever easily intrigue may be bought, it is not so with fanati- 
cism ; and this plan failed. 

Marat sent an inflammatory letter to Barbaroux, to be 
printed and circulated among his soldiers. 
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Another step was made in Robespierre’s name, and, un- 
known to him, to rally the Marseillais to his cause. Panis 
and Freron (two of Robespierre’s confidents) sent for Re- 
becqui and Barbaroux to the Hotel-de-Ville, under pre- 
tense of giving the Marseillais battalions a barrack nearer 
to the center of the movements of the Revolution, near the 
Cordeliers. This offer was accepted: next day Barbaroux 
allowed himself to be taken to Robespierre’s. He was 
struck with astonishment on entering the abode of the cold 
and austere philosopher. Robespierre did not allow him- 
self to go beyond general reflections as to the progress of 
the Revolution, the imminence of an approaching crisis, 
and the necessity of having a chief—of investing some 
popular man with control. ‘ We want neither a dictator 
nor king,” said Rebecqui; and they departed. Panis, 
who accompanied the young Marseillais, said, ‘‘ You have 
not understood properly: it is only a momentary and in- 
surrectional authority to direct and save the people, and 
not a dictatorship. Robespierre is this man of the peo- 
ple!” 

Except this conversation, caused by his friends, un- 
known to himself, nothing proves, at this moment, any 
premature ambition of dictatorship in Robespierre, nor 
any participation in the 10th of August. The republic 
was to him a protracted perspective at an almost ideal 
distance. 


BOOK XX. 
I. 


Tur ferment increased every hour. Every where was 
heard that sullen murmuring which predicts alike the ca- 
tastrophes of empires and of nature. La Fayette, it was 
said, was about to march on Paris. Old Luckner had 
avowed this to Guadet; though when warned of this con- 
fession, he wished to retract it. The fédérés assembled in 
Paris refused to quit it. Dumouriez had received the 
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perfidious order to raise his camp, and thus open to the 
Austrians access to the capital, and, like a patriot, he dis- 
obeyed it. 

Preparations of attack and defense were made secretly 
at the chateau. The private apartments of the king were 
filled by nobles and returned emigrants. The staf’ of the 
national guard conspired with the Court. The Carrousel 
and the garden of the Tuileries were a camp; the chateau 
a fortress, ready to. vomit its fires and bullets on Paris. 
Between the terrace and the garden the only barrier was a 
tricolor ribbon, with this threatening inscription: ‘“ ‘Tyrant, 
our anger is restrained by a ribbon—thy crown hangs by 
a thread.” 

The sections of’ Paris, those legal clubs, attempted te 
display some unity, in order to become more imposing ana 
more dreaded by the Assembly and the Court. Pétion 
organized at the Hétel-de-Ville a system of correspond- 
ence with the sections; and there was drawn up in their 
names an address to the army, which was nothing more 
nor less than a provocation to massacre their generals: and 
similar addresses stirred up the minds of the people in 
the sections, while the press spread abroad an incendiary 
oration pronounced at the section of the Luxembourg ; 
and Danton, at the section of the Théatre Francais tram- 
pled under foot that aristocratic distinction between active 
and passive citizens, calling on masters or men to take up 
arms for their common country. 


II. 


More logical than La Fayette, Danton did not place the 
limit of riches in the place of the limit of birth among the 
citizens: he effaced all. This appeal to right and numbers 
bid fair to beat down the bayonets of the national guard 
beneath the pikes of the fedérés. The volunteers who en- 
listed for the frontier increased, and took place in due form 
in front of the Hétel-de-Ville, and seditious addresses in- 
flamed the minds of the recruits. In the Jacobins and 
Cordeliers there were also menacing harangues. 

Isnard, in a violent and incoherent discourse, mingled 
with the king’s name the words outrage, accusations, igno- 
miny, death! Pétion, with cool hatred, read at the bar, 
with all the authority of his magistracy, the address of the 
Commune of Paris; which was an act of accusation against 
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the king, and concluded with these words, “ We demand 
his dethronement (déchéance).” Guadet, on the 5th of Au- 
gust, read addresses similarly worded from the depart- 
ments, which concluded, like that of Pétion, with the “ dé- 
chéance” of the king. Vaublanc spoke manfully against 
these unconstitutional addresses, and the insults and men- 
aces which emanated from the tribunes and the petition- 
ers, which exercised an unjust oppression over the liberty 
of the representatives of the nation. Condorcet justified 
the terms of the address ofthe Commune of Paris as to 
the forfeiture, and, like Danton, appealed to the people 
against the rich, The fédérés announced their determina- 
tion to watch the Chateau of the Tuileries until the Assem- 
bly should pronounce the decree of the king’s dethrone- 
ment. 


+77: 


Still the Court was on the watch. The ministers passed 
nights with the king, with certain municipal officers pres- 
ent, in order to be ready at any moment to give a legal 
character to resistance. ° Rumors of the king’s flight circu- 
lated among the people. The minister denied it in an of- 
ficial letter, and attested that the king had not quitted the 
palace during the night in question, to which the municipal 
officers could also depose. ; 

On the 6th the news of the massacre of four government 
officials at Toulon again threw consternation into the As- 
sembly; it became a question whether La Fayette should 
not be brought to trial, and the extraordinary commission 
nominated for this resolved on the accusation. Vaublanc 
defended him manfully, concluding by saying, “ Cromwell 
founded a club of agitators; La Fayette abhors and would 
put down agitation. Cromwell brought his king to the 
scaffold; La Fayette defends constitutional royalty.’’ Bris- 
sot, so often accused at the Jacobins of being the accom- 
plice of La Fayette, sought to complete his popularity 
with Robespierre and his friends by sacrificing La Fayette 
to these suspicions, and thundered out his accusations 
against him. “I accuse him,” he exclaimed, “I, who was 
his friend.”’ 

The decree was rejected by a large majority. 

On quitting the Chamber, Vaublanc, insulted by the 
people, was compelled to take refuge in the guard-house, 
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Girardin and Dumolard were subjected to similar treat- 
ment, and when these facts were detailed next day in the 
Assembly they roused the indignation of the constitution- 
alists, the smiles of the Girondists, and the shouts of the 
tribunes. 

On the same day twelve armed men presented them- 
selves at Vaublanc’s, forced his door, and, seeking in vain 
for him, declared, as they went away, that if this orator as- 
cended the tribune again they would murder him as he 
quitted it. Vaublanc, however, did enter it the same 
evening for the purpose of denouncing these ‘attempts at 
intimidation. “I defy,’”’ he said, “all violence that shall 
seek to make me violate my oath to the constitution.” 

Grangeneuve and Isnard justified Pétion from his ina- 
bility, and accused the aristocrats of being instigators of 
this excess. Pétion himself justified the mazrie, and accus- 
ed the department. The Assembly came to no conclusion. 


Vs 


During this indecision, calculated on by the municipality 
and the Girondists, a secret directory, known to Pétion, 
and which he confessed had long previously concerted the 
plan of the insurrection of the 10th of August, was acting 
in the shade. 

There was in Paris a general committee of the fédérés, 
composed of forty-three chiefs, who assembled at the Jaco- 
bins, which was the head-quarters of this camp of the 
Revolution. This confederacy was directed by five of its 
leading members: Vaugeois, high vicar of the Bishop of 
Blois ; Debessé, a fédéré of La Dréme; Guillaume, pro- 
fessor at Caen; Simon, a journalist of Strasbourg; and 
Galissot de Langres. They united with themselves, as col- 
leagues, the ringleaders of Paris. The Girondist journal- 
ist, Carra, Fournier |’Americain, Westermann, Kieulin, 
Santerre, Alexandre, Lazouski, a Pole, nationalized by 
his republican fanaticism; Antoine de Metz, formerly a 
member of the Constituent Assembly; Lagrey and Garin, 
electors of 1789. 


Vv. 


The first meeting of this directory took place in a small 
cabaret of the Rue Saint Antoine, at the Soleil d’ Or, near 
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the Bastille, on the night of Thursday, 26th July. Gor- 
sas, editor of the Courrier de Versailles, came thither at 
two o’clock in. the morning to administer an oath to die or 
conquer. Fournier |’Americain brought a flag with the 
inscription, “‘ Martial law of the sovereign people.’ Carra 
took thence to Santerre’s 500 copies of a placard, with 
these words, “‘ Death to those who fire on the ranks of the 
people,” 
- 


VI. 


The second meeting was on the 4th of August, at the 
Cadran Bleu, on the Boulevard of the Bastille. » Camille 
Desmoulins, the agent and pen of Danton, was present. 
They then went to the apartment of Antoine, an ex-con- 
stituent in the Rue St. Honoré, opposite the Church of the 
Assumption, where Robespierre lived. There Carra 
wrote with his own hand the final instructions of the in- 
surrection, the march of the columns, and the attack of the 
chateau. Simon de Strasburg copied and forwarded at 
midnight duplicates to Santerre and Alexandre, the two 
commandants of the faubourgs. The insurrection, finally 
arranged, was then adjourned to the 10th, and on the pre- 
ceding night the members of the Directory divided them- 
selves into three insurrectional nuclei, and went at the 
same hour to three different points—Fournier |’Americain 
and Alexandre to the faubourg Saint Marceau, Wester- 
mann, Santerre, and two others to the faubourg Saint An- 
toine; Carra and Garin to the barrack of the Marseillais, 
and into the apartment of the commandant himself, where 
they deliberated under the eyes of his troops. ' Meetings 
of royalists to take measures for the safety of the king took 
place during the same night, and at a very short distance 
from these assemblings. A messenger of one of the coun- 
ter-revolutionary committees, having important papers, 
mistook the door, and entered the house where the repub- 
licans were conspiring. The error was recognized on 
opening the dispatches. Carra proposed to put the emis- 
sary to death in order to preserve the secret of the repub- 
lican conspiracy which chance had thus revealed; but an 
isolated crime was useless at a moment when the tocsin 
was about to betray the conspiracy of an entire people. 

The tocsin now sounded in many of the belfries of dis- 
tant quarters of Paris. 
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VII. 


During the night, and at this moment, and at a very 
short distance from the. domicil of Danton, the sounds of 
the tocsin conveyed terror and death to the ears of the 
women who were watching, praying, and weeping over 
the dangers of their husband—brother—children. 

The queen and Madame Elizabeth listened from the up- 
per balconies of the Tuileries to the coming and retreating 
noises in the streets of Paris, and their hearts were pained 
or joyed as this symptom of the agitation of the capital 
brought them, from the distance, hope or consternation. 
At midnight the bells began to give out the signal for the 
gatherings. The Swiss placed themselves in line of battle 
like walls of men. The noise of bells lessened, and the 
spies said that the malcontents were slow in assembling, 
and that the tocsin had not the anticipated effect (ne ren- 
dait pas). The queen and Madame Elizabeth went to re- 
pose themselyes, with their clothes on, in a small apart- 
ment that looked on the court-yards of the chateau. 

The king shut himself up in his apartment with his con- 
fessor, the Abbé Hebert, to purify his soul and offer up his 
blood. The two princesses could not sleep. They talked 
in under tones, and at every moment went to the windows. 
A gun was fired, and they hastened to the king. It was 
but a false alarm: one short night separated the royal 
family from the eventful day. This evening and night 
were employed in military preparations against the assault 
which was the next day anticipated. 


VIII. 


The Chateau of the Tuileries, rather the house of luxury 
and ceremony than the actual abode of royalty, had none 
of those defenses with which military and feudal dynasties 
had formerly fortified their residences. Extending its un- 
protected wings along the quay of the Seine on the one 
hand, and on the other in the midst of the most thronged 
streets of Paris, with large and high windows, through 
which the people could look into the very apartments, this 
exposed palace, with galleries, long rooms, theater, chapel, 
statues, pictures, museums, much more resembled a French 
drawing-room than a royal fortress. 
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An extensive garden, fully planted and refreshed by jets 
d’eau, extended the entire length of the palace; a whole 
army could encamp there. Two long terraces flanked this 
garden in its: length, one on the banks of the river, and re- 
served for the royal family, where Louis XVI. had con- 
structed a rustic pavilion and planted a small garden for 
the exercise and instruction of the dauphin; the other 
terrace, called the Feuillants, ran along the other side, 
from the Pavillon Marsan to the terrace of the orangery, 
which described a semicircle at the extremity of the gar- 
den, and descended by a flight of steps to the turning- 
bridge. 


Tx 


_.The turning-bridge was the entrance to the garden of 
the Tuileries from the side of the Champs Elysées. It re- 
volved over a deep fosse, and was defended by a guard. 
The terrace of the Feuillants was intersected by two 
flights of steps; some distance from the Pavillon Marsan 
one of these steps led to a coffee-house, which formerly 
opened into the garden itself, but now closed. It was call- 
ed the Café Hottot. It was the rendezvous of the orators of 
the people, whom the vicinity of the National Assembly at- 
tracted there. The other stairs led to the garden of the 
Assembly. 

On the side of the Carrousel were four courts separated 
from each other, and from the Carrousel itself, by low 
offices, and by walls against which were guard-houses, 
inclosing the chateau. They communicated with each 
other by doors. The first of these courts, on the side 
of the river, was the avenue to the Pavillon Marsan, and 
was called the ‘ Cour des Princes.””. The second was the 
“Cour Royale,” in front of the center of the chateau, and 
leading to the grand stair-case. The third was the “ Cour 
des Suisses,’’ where these troops have their barrack. The 
fourth was the “Cour de Marsan.” The Pavillon de 
Flore, united by a door on the first floor, connected the Tuil- 
eries to the long gallery of the Louvre, which extended 
along the banks of the Seine from this pavilion to the Col- 
onnade. This gallery: was intended to be the museum of 
France, and to contain chefs d’euvre of antique and mod- 
ern sculpture and painting, which ages transmit as evi- 
dences of their civilization and the intellectual patrimony 
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of genius. Contemplating an invasion of the mob, who — 
might scale the Louvre, they had cut away the interfloor- 
ing of this gallery at the distance of sixty paces from the 
Tuileries. The breaking away the communication ren- 
dered a successful attack by the first story wholly impos- 
sible. A guard of thirty Swiss watched night and day in 
the space comprised between this cutting and the Pavillon 

de Flore. 

Such was the disposition of the place where the king 
was doomed to receive the battle of the people. Inclosed 
in this palace, there was neither arsenal, ramparts, freedom 
of motion, nor retreat: the Tuileries were only constructed 
to reign or to die in. 

X. 

The near approach of this attack was agreed upon by 
all parties. Pétion for several days went constantly to the 
chateau to confer with the ministers and the king himself, 
as to the means of defending the palace and the constitu- 
tion. In the night of the 9th he went to the Assembly, 
and announced that the tocsin would sound at midnight. 
He gave, with his own hand, to M. de Mandat, an order to 
double the posts, and to repel force by force. 

M. de Mandat, one of the three chiefs of brigades who 
in turn commanded the national guard, was by this charged 
with the general command of the Tuileries. A man of 
courage, he had but few resources, and was more ready to 
die than to command properly. The king had the fullest 
confidence in his devotion. On Thursday, the 9th, Mandat 
gave orders to sixteen battalions, selected from the national 
guard, to hold themselves in readiness. At six in the even- 
ing all the posts of the chateau were tripled. Two days 
previous, the regiment of Swiss guard, amounting to 900 
men, arrived, commanded by M. de Maillardoz. They 
were lodged in the Hotel de Brionne and the stables of 
the Cour Marsan. At eleven o’clock they were under 
arms. ‘They were placed as advanced guards at all the 


openings. 
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_ Thirty of the national guard were placed, with the Swiss, 
in the Cour Royale, at the foot of the grand stair-case, and 
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~ received from Mandat the order to repel force by force, 
just as Pétion had given a similar order to the commandant- 
general. Paris was wholly without troops of the line. Gen- 
erals Wittenkoff and Boissieu, who commanded the seven- 
teenth military division, in which Paris is comprised, had un- 
der them only the foot and horse gendarmerie. The foot gen- 
darmerie was stationed in the barracks, with the exception 
of 150 men placed in the Hotel de Toulouse, to protect the 
royal treasury in case of need. Thirty men of the foot gen- 
darmerie of the suburbs of Paris were posted at the foot of 
the king’s stair-case in the Cour des Princes. The mounted 
gendarmerie comprised 600 horsemen commanded by Mes- 
sieurs de Rulhiére and de Verdiére. At eleven o’clock Pp. mM. 
they drew up in line in the court-yard of the Louvre. A 
weak squadron of mounted gendarmerie arrived in the night, 
and took up a position in the Carrousel. Three pieces of 
artillery were placed in the Cour Royale, before the principal 
entrance, one in the Cour des Suisses, two in the Cour des 
Princes, one in the Cour Marsan, two at the turning-bridge, 
one at the end of the Pont Royale, one at the door of the 
Manége—in all, twelve pieces of cannon. The artillerymen 
were volunteers of the national guard, proud of their superi- 
ority in arms, and not easily controlled. 

When the national guard had.all arrived, they formed no 
more than a body of 2000 men. The Swiss officers frater- 
nized with the officers of these detachments as they arrived, 
and declared that, full of deference for the nation, their 
soldiers would follow the example of the national guard, 
and do neither more nor less than the citizens of Paris. The 
Swiss were assembled there, where their flag was. The 
red uniforms of these 800 men, seated or lying down on the 
landing-places and the steps, seemed already to turn the 
Princes’ stair-case into a torrent of blood. 


XIi. 


Except those Swiss commanded by Bachmann, D’Affry, 
and D’Erlach, intrepid soldiers, the other troops—scat- 
tered about in the gardens and court-yards—gendarmerve, 
artillery, national guard, presented neither numbers, unity, 
nor devotion. The volunteer did not know his officer; the 
officer could not rely on his soldier. No person had confi- 
dence in any one. Courage was as single as opinion. | The 
esprit de corps—the soul of soldiers—was wanting: it was 
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replaced by the spirit of party. But opinions, instead of — 
being the strength, are the dissolution of armies. Each 
had his opinion, and sought to make it prevail, and con- 
troversies became quarrels. 

Confusion reigned in the court-yards, gardens, and posts ; 
orders and counter-orders crossed and neutralized each 
other. As each fresh battalion arrived, the feeling of the 
national guard underwent a change. Those of the quarters 
of the center arrived first, consisting of the rich bourgeoisie 
of Paris, having feelings similar to those of La Fayette, 
whose pretorians they had been for three years. Conquer- 
ors at the Champ-de-Mars, at Vincennes, and in twenty 
émeutes, they despised the people, and desired to avenge 
the constitution and the king, so bitterly outraged on the 
20th of June. The battalions of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and the other corps, were inspired with wholly different 
feelings, and came to the Tuileries amid shouts of V2ve 
Pétion,! Vive la nation! and cries of Vive le roi! hailed 
them in return from the faithful battalions in the chateau. 


° XIII. 


The men of the 20th of June, the idle and vagabond 
fedérés in Paris, the Marseillais, whom the voice of Danton 
had not yet. called to the Cordeliers, were assembled round 
the gates, on the side of the garden, the Palais Royal, and 
the court-yards. They hailed the battalions of pikes with 
shouts of joy. ‘‘We are your brothers, and there’s the 
enemy,” they said, pointing to the windows of the king. 
“ Bring us his head, and the heads of his wife and chil- 
dren, as rallying signals, at the end of your pikes; and 
signs of intelligence and shouts of laughter replied to these 
imprecations. 

The gates which separated the Cour Royale from the 
Tuileries were not closed, and the crowd threatened every 
moment to enter. ‘T'wo Swiss were placed on each side of 
this door to prevent persons from entering. A Marseillais 
coming from the crowd, with a drawn sword in his hand, 
“‘ Wretches,” he said to the Swiss, lifting his weapon, “ this 
is the last time you will mount guard; a few hours more 
and we shall exterminate you.” 
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XIV. 


In the interior of the chateau the forces were neither 
more congruous nor more imposing : there was more reso- 
lution, but not more unity. ‘he battalions of the national 
guard were placed, without any regularity, to the amount 
of 600 men, Madame Elizabeth occupied the Pavillon de 
Wore: the queen resided on the ground-floor, and her apart- 
monts cormmunicated with those of the king, We, fond of 
a simple life, employed like one of the people, had con- 
structed places for his pursuits, where he defighted to re- 
tire and give himself up to study or bis labors as a lock- 
maker, surrounded by bis maps, books, and-working tools, 
believing that destiny forgot him because he forgot des- 
tiny. 


, XV. 


The whole of this part of the palace, as well as the gal- 
Jlery of the Carracc, the council-chamber, guard-rooms, 
theater, and chapel, had been made armories, filled with 
piled weapons, military posts, and groups of armed men. 
very minute Mandat, the commandant, and his aides-de- 
vamp passed from the gardens to the king, from the king 
to the posts. The ministers, generals, M. de Boissieu, M, 
de Lachesnaye, second in command under M. de Mandat; 
D’Ermigny, commandant of the gendarmerie; Carl and 
Guinguerlo, his lieutenants ; Roederer; the members of the 
department of Paris; two municipal officers, Leroux and 
Borie; and Pétion himself, were continually moving about 
from one apartment to the other, 


XVI. 


While these troops gathered round the king, there were 
others who came, but who had no better claim to enter the 
chateau than their courage. Vhese were the officers of 
the constitutional guard, who, though recently disbanded, 
still preserved their weapons and remembered their oath. 
Some young royalists, André Chénier, Champcenetz, Su- 
Jeau, Richer-Serizy, all royalist writers, who left the pen 
for the sword, here were also some faithful servants and 
others, making altogether two hundred gentlemen of Paris 
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or the provinces, most of them brave officers who nad re- 
cently quitted their regiments, and who desired neither to 
compromise their caste in marching against their emigrant 
brothers, nor betray the nation by emigrating. 

This devotion had only the reward of approvirg con- 
sciences. Among these chevaliers were the old and intrepid 
Marshal de Mailly, in his eightieth year, Messrs. d’Hervilly, 
de Pont-Labbé, de Vioménil, de Casteja, de Villers, de 
Lamartine, de Virieu, du Vigier, de Clermont-d’Ambvise, 
de Bouves, d’Autichamp, d’Halonville, de Maillé, de Puy- 
ségur—all soldiers of different rank and standing, com- 
manding, under the Marshal de Mailly, corps of these se- 
lect soldiers. 


AV ET. 


These corps were divided into two companies, and their 
commanders had hoped to find arms ready in the chateau ; 
but this precaution had been neglected, and thus the great- 
er portion had only pistols and swords. They passed these 
men in review before the king and queen, and a few words 
from the latter so electrified them that they drew their 
swords and presented arms by a common and enthusiastic 
impulse. The mass of national guards scattered through 
the apartments affected to discover a conspiracy in these 
marks of fidelity, and many of them passed over to the 
mob. a 

Every thing announced defection, while nothing be- 
spoke enthusiasm in this body. They awaited fate when 
they should have directed it. The king prayed instead of 
acting. 


XVIII. 


More Christian than king, he was shut up for many hours 
with his confessor, employed in seeking resignation in 
those last moments which the most desperate catastrophes 
still leave to great minds to enable them to grasp fortune 
yet once again. Four or five thousand combatants in a 
strong position, having for a field of battle the palaces of 
kings, with bayonets fixed, cannon loaded, two bodies of 
cavalry, a king at their head, an intrepid queen, innocent 
children in the midst of them, an undecided Assembly at 
their door, the law and the constitution at their side, opin- 
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ion at least divided in the nation—all these might possi- 
bly have repulsed the confused and disorganized masses 
brought by insurrection slowly around the chateau—have 
broken down the masses of the people—crushed the Mar- 
seillais, so hateful to. Paris—have swept the faubourgs, ral- 
lied the indecisive legions of the civic force by the attrac- 
tion of victory—have imposed on the Assembly still hesita- 
ting—have acquired power once moré—appealed to Luck- 
ner and La Fayette—effected a junction with the troops at 
Compiégne—placed the king in the center of the army be- 
tween the foreign powers and the people, and have delayed 
for some time coalition and the Revolution. But for this 
a hero was needed, and the monarchy had only a victim. 


BOOK XXI. 


I. 


Durine the long hours of the night, and those that fol- 
lowed the dawn of day, the queen and Madame Elizabeth 
went continually to and fro, from the apartment of the king 
to that of the royal children, and from thence to the council- 
hall, where the ministers were sitting. They crossed the 
rooms filled with their defenders, concealing their tears, 
and inspiring, by their apparent serenity, by their smiles 
and their words, the confidence that they had not wholly 
lost. The presence of these two princesses, wandering at 
head of night in the palace filled with armed men—the 
one a queen and a mother, trembling at once for her hus- 
band and her children, the other a devoted sister, trembling 
for the life of a brother, each insensible to her own dan- 
ger, was the most eloquent appeal to the compassion, the 
generosity, and the courage of the defenders of the cha- 
teau. Marie Antoinette, who has been represented in the 
pamphlets of her enemies as a crowned fury, carrying her 
rage to madness and her. dejection to tears—now declar- 
ing she would be nailed to the walls of the palace, now 
offering a pistol to the king, and counseling him to commit 
suicide—was a prey neither to these outbreaks of rage nor 
this despondency. She was, with dignity and truth, alike 
free from affected heroism and timid dejection, that which 
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her sex, her rank, and her quality of queen, wife, and 
mother called on her to be, at a moment when all the differ- 
ent sentiments awakened by the duties of these several 
duties, displayed themselves in her language and bearing. 
Fully equal to all her tenderness, her greatness, and her 
misfortunes—her ‘mind, her features, her words and her 
actions faithfully reflected all the phases and transitions 
from a throne to captivity, which she underwent during 
those long hours. She was a woman, a wife, a mother, and 
a queen, wounded or threatened in her tenderest feelings. 
She feared, she hoped, she despaired, and she reassured 
herself successively, while she yet hoped without excess, 
and was discouraged without being prostrated. _ She wept, 
not from weakness, but from affection; she mourned, but 
over her children; she veiled her anguish and her grief 
beneath the respect she owed to herself, to royalty, to the 
blood of her mother, Maria Theresa, and to the people by 
whom she was surrounded. After having wept at the cra- 
dle of her son and daughter, at the feet of the king, and in 
the arms of her sister and her friend, she wiped away the 
traces of her tears from her cheeks, and reappeared seri- 
ous, yet calm; touched, yet firm; possessing a sensitive 
heart, yet mastering its impulses. Such was Marie Antoi- 
nette during the four-and-twenty hours replete with so 
many crises that must have overpowered any but herself. 
She was, like all her sex, a woman, inspired more by na- 
ture than policy ; better calculated to bear peril and mis- 
fortune with heroism than to guide and advise the king! 
her place was rather in action than in the council-chamber. 


Il. 


The king bad summoned Reederer, the procureur syn- 
dic of the department of Paris. Pétion was not at the 
chateau; he however arrived, gave the king a report of 
the state of Paris, and refused powder to the commandant- 
general Mandat, who complained that his troops had but 
three rounds of ball-cartridge. Under pretense of the ex- 
treme heat of the room, Pétion quitted it, followed by 
Reederer; and they both descended to the garden, where 
Pétion was surrounded by municipal officers and young 
national guards, who were laughing and joking near him. 
This group of magistrates and national guards sauntered 
quietly along the terrace that bordered the water, convers- 
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ing on indifferent subjects as though they had just quitted 
a ball-room. At the end of the terrace they heard the 
drums beat the rappel; they returned, and amid the si- 
lence of the night, distinctly heard the tocsin of the fau- 
bourgs. Pétion, who affected a stoical indifference, suffered 
Reederer to appear alone before the king, while he re- 
mained onthe terrace, as he feared for his life. ; 

Although the night was not dark, the chateau cast its 
shadow far into the garden, and lighted lamps had been 
placed on the balustrades that bordered the terrace. Sev- 
eral grenadiers of the battalion des Filles Saint. Thomas 
stationed on the terrace, and who abhorred Pétion as the 
secret instigator of the insurrection, extinguished the lamps 
and surrounded the mayor, as though to make an hostage 
ofhim. Pétion understood the meaning of this movement ; 
he heard their muttered threats and saw their gestures, 
“He shall answer with his head for the events of this 
night,” said a grenadier to his comrades. Concealing his 
apprehensions beneath a firm countenance, Pétion seated 
himself on the edge of the terrace, amid the municipal offi- 
cers, and passed part of the night in calm conversation 
with them. - It was openly said at the chateau and in the 
ranks of the loyalists, that, since Pétion had dared to brave 
their vengeance, he should be detained, and himself ex- 
posed to those blows dealt at his instigation against the 
monarchy. A municipal officer named. Mouchet, seeing 
Pétion in this perilous situation, and warned by a sign 
from the mayor, hastened to the National Assembly, and 
spoke to several members: “If you do not instantly sum- 
mon the.mayor of Paris to the bar of this Assembly, he 
will be assassinated.” 

Louis XVI., engaged in prayer, and his heart far more 
full of pardon than vengeance, did not dream of an assas- 
sination; the Assembly, however, affected to credit the 
existence of criminal intentions, and summoned the mayor 
to appear at the bar. ‘Two ushers of the chambers, pre- 
ceded by guards and torch-bearers, came to inform Pétion 
of the decree that freed him. At the same instant the 
minister of justice sent to request Pétion to come to the 
king. “If I mount that stair-case,” replied he, “T shall 
never descend alive.” Pétion then proceeded to the As- 
sembly, and thence to the Hétel-de-Ville, where he was 
detained by his accomplices at Charenton, and did not re- 
appear at the chateau. 


c* 
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TIT. 


It was past midnight ; every window in the Tuileries 
was opened, and crowded by those eager to listen to the 
tocsin, while they named successively the quarter, the 
church, and the tower, whence this summons of revolt 
pealed forth. 3 

In the city, the citizens quitted their houses at the sound, 
and stood at their doors ready to follow the torrent whith- 
ersoever it should lead them. The sections, insurrection- 
ally convoked since ten o’clock, had dehberated with al- 
most closed doors, and each had dispatched a commiessaire 
to the Hotel-de-Ville to replace the council of the Com- 
mune by an insurrectional committee. The unanimous 
and preconcerted instructions of these commissaries was 
to adopt all measures necessary to secure public safety 
and the conquest of liberty. These deputies, who had 
met without opposition at the Hotel-de-Ville to the num- 
ber of a hundred and ninety-two members, formed them- 
selves into a municipality, retaining among them Pétion, 
Danton, and Manuel, chose for their president Huguenin, 
of the faubourg St. Antoine, the orator of the petition of 
the 20th of June ; and for secretary, Tallien, a young pat- 
riot of five-and-twenty, the editor of a paper called “ L’ Amz 
des Cvrtoyens.” This municipality became, from eleven 
o’clock, the committee that directed the movements of the 
people, and the progress of the Revolution. Pétion, de- 
tained under a feigned arrest to save the dignity of the 
law, took no further share in the acts of the night. 


IV. 


The commandant-general, Mandat, who always answer- 
ed to the people for the king, and to the king for the peo- 
ple, completed that disposition of the troops on the strength 
of the orders which Pétion, as mayor of Paris, had signed, 
Mandat sent five hundred men with cannon to the Hétel- 
de-Ville to guard the passages of the Arcade St. Jean, by 
which the column of the faubourg St. Antoine would de- 
bouche. He also stationed a battalion with two guns at 
the Pont Neuf, to hold the bridge against the Marseillais, 
to drive them back into the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
thence to the Port Royal, where the guns in the Payillon 
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de Flore would play upon them. Nothing was wanting 
in these dispositions but troops to carry them out. Scarcely 
had Mandat issued these orders when a decree of the mu- 
nicipality summoned him to the Hotel-de-Ville, to inform 
them of the state of the chateau, and what measures he 
had adopted to preserve tranquillity in Paris. 

On the receipt of this order, Mandat hesitated between 
his presentiment of danger and his legal duty. Legally, 
the municipality had the control of the national guard, 
and could summon its commandant before them. Mandat 
was, moreover, ignorant that this municipality, violently 
changed by the sections, was now merely an insurrec- 
tional committee. He consulted Reederer, who, like him- 
self, unconscious of the change that had taken place at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, advised him to obey. Mandat, as though 
from some mysterious warning, sought for pretexts to de- 
lay his going thither; at last, however, he resolved to set 
out, and his son, a boy of twelve years, insisted upon 
accompanying him. Mandat mounted his horse, and, 
attended only by his son and one aide-de-camp, he pro- 
ceeded along the quays to the Hoétel-de-Ville. As he 
mounted the steps, he was struck with the aspect of the 
stern and unknown visages that surrounded him, and too 
late he comprehended that he had to account to con- 
spirators for the measures he had taken to prevent the 
success of the conspiracy. ‘ By whose order,” said 
Huguenin, “did you double the guard of the chateau ?” 
“By order of Pétion,” replied the unfortunate Mandat. 
“Produce this order.” ‘1 have left it at the Tuileries.” 
“When was it given?” “Three days ago; I will pro- 
duce it.” ‘Why did you order the cannon to be ad- 
vanced 1’ ‘Because when the battalion marches, it is 
always followed by the guns.’ “ Does not the national 
guard forcibly detain Pétion?’ “That is untrue; the 
national guards were full of respect and deference for the 
mayor of Paris; I myself saluted him as he left.” In the 
midst of these interrogatories a letter was laid on the table 
of the council-general from Mandat to the officer command- 
ing the troops posted at the Hétel-de-Ville. It was ordered 
to be read. Mandat ordered the battalion of the Hétel-de- 
Ville to dissipate the mob that marched on the chateau, 
by taking it in the flank and rear. This letter was his 
death-warrant. The president ordered his committal to 
the Abbaye; and the president, as he issued this order, 
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explained its meaning by a horizontal gesture of his hand. 
A pistol-ball struck down the unhappy officer on the steps 
of the Hotel-de-Ville; and he was finished by pike and 
saber thrusts; his son, who was waiting on the steps, in 
vain endeavored to protect his father’s body, and the life- 
less corpse of Mandat, cast into the Seine, bore away. with 
it all trace of the order, of Pétion. 


Vv. 


The news of the death of Mandat, brought to the 
Tuileries by his aide-de-camp, filled the queen with con- 
sternation, and the national guard with irresolution. La- 
chesnaye, a chief de battalion, assumed the command. 
But the eccupation of the Hotel-de-Ville by the sections, — 
a revolutionary municipality, and the chief command being 
inthe hands of Santerre, crushed his moral power; and 
the fate of Mandat seemed to presage his own. ‘The two 
advanced posts of the Hoétel-de-Ville and the Pont Neuf 
were forced; the Faubourg St. Antoine, to the number 
of fourteen thousand men, debouched. by the Arcade Saint 
Jean; the Marseillais and the Faubourg, Saint Marceau, 
to the number of six thousand, crossed the Pont Neuf; 
an enormou*-throng of spectators swelled this army of the 
people, and increased it to nearly a hundred thousand 
men. 

The procureur of the department, Rederer, learning 
the death of Mandat, and the installation of an insurrec- 
tional council, wrote to the council of the department to 
meet at the chateau to concert measures against the new 
municipality, or to ratify its orders. The department, 
without possessing any other empire over the people than 
the law, which was broken in its hands, sent two commis- 
sioners, Messrs. Levieillard and De Fauconpret, to con- 
sult with the king and. Roederer. Recederer and the two 
members of the department went together into a small 
room looking on to the garden, and adjoining the king’s 
apartment. Reederer prayed the king to sign an order 
authorizing the council of the department to remove from 
the apartment in which they usually met. ‘‘ My ministers 
are not there,” replied Louis XVI.; ‘I will sign the order 
when they return.” It was not yet light. in the apart- 
ments; and a second after, a carriage was heard to drive 
out of the court, and, on opening the blinds, it was dis 
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covered to be the. carriage of Pétion returning home 
empty. The day now began to break. 

Madame Elizabeth approached the window, and gazed 
out; the sky was red, as if from the reflection of a con- 
flagration. ‘‘ Sister,” said she to the queen, “come and 
see the sun rise.” The queen rose, sighed, and, for the 
last time, beheld the sun through windows that had no 
bars to them. 

At three o’clock the king “again retired into his chamber, 
leaving the queen, Madame Elizabeth, the ministers, and 
Reederer, in the council-chamber; and it is believed that, 
worn out by fatigue and emotion, and reassured by the 
intelligence he had just received, he sought to recruit in 
sleep that force of which he would stand in need at day- 
break. The queen and her sister were surrounded by the 
Princesse de Lamballe, the Princesse de Tarente-Latre- 
mouille, Mesdames de Laroche-Aymon, and de Ginestous, 
de Tourzel, governess of the royal children, de Makay, 
de Bouzy, and de Villefort, the under governesses—ladies 
of the Court, who were raised in one night, by the dangers 
and reverses of their sovereign, to that perfect forgetful- 
ness of self which. is the natural heroism of woman. 


VE. 


The queen, Madame Elizabeth, all these ladies, these 
magistrates, and soldiers, sat on the. benches or stools in 
the council-chamber.- The queen and princesses frequent- 
ly conversed with Roederer, who displayed, during the 
whole of this night, as on the 20th of June, the character- 
istics of a great and constitutional citizen: the queen look- 
ed on him as an austere yet loyal counselor, the king as a 
last friend. 

Toward four o’clock the king quitted his bedchamber, 
and reappeared in the council. It was evident, from the 
disordered state of his dress, that he had lain down for a 
short time. His hair, powdered and curled on one side, 
was without powder and flattened on the other; his pallid 
features, swelled eyes, and trembling lips, plainly showed 
that he had been weeping; but the same serenity was vis- 
ible on his brow, and the same smile of goodness played 
around his mouth. It was not in the power of human 
events to leave a trace of resentment in the heart or on the 
features of this prince: his friends only loved, and his en- 
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emies only vilipended, his goodness, which was at once 
his virtue and his defect. 

Marie Antoinette demanded of Roederer what was best 
to be done in circumstances such as those which now de- 
clared themselves. Rcederer did not (in order to enlight- 
en the queen as to her real position) conceal any thing, 
however painful, from her; and he suggested, for the first 
time, the idea of placing the king and his family under the 
protection of the nation, by conducting them to the Nation- 
al Assembly, and thus rendering them as inviolable and 
sacred as the constitution itself. 

Such was Reederer’s advice. Marie Antoinette blushed 
as she listened to him; and it was evident that her queenly 
pride struggled with her tenderness as a wife and mother. 
M. Dubouchage, minister for naval affairs, a loyal gentle- 
man and intrepid seaman, came to her assistance. ~ “‘ Thus, 
monsieur,” said he to Reederer, “you propose to conduct 
the king to his enemy.” “ The Assembly is less inimical 
than you imagine,” replied the procureur of the depart- 
ment, ‘since at the last monarchical vote four hundred _ of 
its members against two hundred voted for La Fayette : be- 
sides, of two dangers, I choose the less; and I propose the 
only chance of safety fate has left the king.” 


VAL: 


The queen, with an accent of irritated resolution, as 
though she sought to reassure herself by the sound of her 
voice— Monsieur,” said she, “ we have troops here: it 
is time that we should learn who will carry the day, the 
king or the faction.” Roederer proposed to send for. the 
commandant-general who had succeeded the unfortunate 
Mandat; this was Lachesnaye. On his arrival, he was 
asked whether the means of defense were sufficient, and 
if he had taken measures to arrest the progress of the col- 
umns that were marching upon the dwelling of the king. 
Lachesnaye replied in the affirmative, and added that the 
Carrousel was guarded; then addressing the queen in a 
tone of reproach, ‘“‘ Madam,” said he, “it is my duty to in- 
form you, that the apartments are full of strangers, who 
surround the king, and whose presence offends the nation- 
al guard.” “The national guard has no need to be of- 
fended,” returned the queen; “they are all trusty men.” 
The attitude and the language of Marie Antoinette con- 
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vinced Reederer that the inhabitants of the chateau had re- 
solved upon battle, and that they wished for a victory to 
imtimidate the Assembly; and he insinuated that the king 
shvuld at least write to the legislative body and demand 
its assistance. M.Dubouchage again combated this pro- 
posal. “If this idea is worth nothing,” replied Reederer, 
“let two ministers proceed to the Assembly, and demand 
that commissioners be sent to the chateau.” 

This plan was adopted, MM. de Joly and Champion set 
out for the Assembly. 

The Assembly was calmly deliberating on the emanci- 
pation of the blacks when the two ministers arrived. M. 
de Joly, the minister of justice, described the perilous sit- 
uation of all at the chateau, the need of immediate meas- 
ures to guard against it, and the desire of the king that 
they should send a deputation of the representatives of the 
nation to aid his efforts to preserve the constitution, and 
protect by their presence the lives of his family. The 
Assembly passed disdainfully to the order of the day. It 
was by no means numerous, and wore the appearance of 
a political body who expect a mighty downfall, and who 
await the event froma distance. 


; VIII. 
MM. de Joly and Champion left the Assembly. Re- 


derer and the ministers had remained in conference in the 
small apartment adjoining that of the king. The members 
of the department arrived and informed the ministers of the 
formation of the new municipality ; that cartridges had been 
distributed among the Marseillais, and that both they and 
_ the battalion of the Cordeliers were by this time marching 
on the chateau. The law, dethroned every where, had 
now-no other refuge than the Tuileries: they urged the 
king to seek refuge at the Assembly. “No,” replied M. 
Dubouchage, who had just heard the imprecations poured 
forth against the king by the battalions of pikes: “ There 
is no other hope of safety for him but here—he must die 
or triumph.” 

The members of the department, headed by Reederer, 
resolved to go themselves to the legislative body, to inform 
them of their situation, the advice they had given the king, 
and extort from the Assembly a decree which would save 
all. These members of the department met close to the 
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Assembly the two ministers who were leaving it. “ What 
are you going to do?” said the minister of justice. “ We 
have just entreated the Assembly to summon the king: 
the members scarcely deigned to listen to us; they are not 
sufficiently numerous to pass any measures ; there are not 
sixty present.’? The discouraged members of the depart- 
ment returned to the chateau with the ministers. At the 
foot of the grand stair-case the artillerymen, who with their 
guns were stationed in the vestibule, stopped them. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said they, with visible anxiety on their countenan- 
ces, ‘Shall we be forced to fire on our-brothers?’ ‘ You 
are only here,”? replied Roederer, “to guard the king’s 
palace, and prevent its being entered by force ; those who 
fire on you will no longer be your brothers.” 

These words having appeared to satisfy the artillery- 
men, Roederer and his colleagues were requested to re- 
peat them in the. courts, where the same scruples prevailed 
among the national guards. Roederer and his colleagues 
traversed the vestibule, and entered the Cour Royale, 
which presented. a formidable aspect of defense. On the 
right was ranged a battalion of grenadiers of the national 
guard, that extended from the windows of the chateau to 
the walls of the Carrousel. On the left, and facing the 
civic battalion, was a battalion of the Swiss guards; and 
these two bodies of troops, by their cross fire, would an- 
nihilate. the columns of the people that attempted to 
penetrate into the Court from the Carrousel. Between 
these two hedges of bayonets, . five pieces of cannon, 
pointed against the Carrousel, were ranged before the 
great gate of the Tuileries, and would have swept away 
their assailants on this side, as the five guns in the garden 
opened on them on the other. Such dispositions rendered 
the other courts impregnable. The deputation advanced 
to the battalion of the national guard, and Reederer, plac- 
ing himself in the center, addressed them in firm and mod- 
erate terms befitting the organ of the law:—“ No attack, 
a steady countenance, and firmly on the defensive.” 


1D.€ 


The battalion displayed neither enthusiasm. nor hesita- 
tion. The procureur syndic went into the center of the 
crowd to address the artillerymen, who immediately re- 
treated out of hearing, as if to avoid an appeal, which they 
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had predetermined not to obey. One of them, however, 
a man of martial exterior and resolute demeanor, went up 
to the magistrate and said, “ But if they fire on us, shall 
you be there?’ ‘TI shall be there,” replied Reederer ; 
*‘and not behind the cannon, but before them; so that if 
any one should perish to-day, we shall perish first in de- 
fense of the laws!”’ ‘ We shall all be there,’’ exclaimed 
the members of the department at once. At these words 
an artilleryman drew the tharge of his gun, and scattered 
the powder on the ground, and, treading, on the lighted 
match, extinguished it. The people applauded the artil- 
leryman from thé top of the walls of the Carrousel. 

After some vain attempts to address the other soldiers, 
during which the door was being continually struck by the 
persons without, and amid loud noises of the multitude, 
as it increased, the members of the department retired, and 
the hour of the dénotiment was advancing. 


X. 


The queen, seeing that this dénotiment would come with 
day, and that it would be one of blood, and unwilling that 
the assault of the chateau, and the daggers of the Marseil- 
lais should surprise the children in their beds, had them 
awakened, dressed, and brought to her at five o’clock in 
the morning. The king and queen embraced them most 
tenderly, as we cling to those whom we fear will be snatched 
from us. The dauphin was full of mirth, and as happy as 
his age. The unusual hour of rising, the military prepara- 
tions in the apartments, gardens, and courts, amused him 
—the glitter of the arms masked their deadly purposes. 
His sister, older and more reflective, saw the destiny be- 
fore her in the eyes of her mother and the prayers of her 
aunt. The presence of these lovely children between the 
two princesses, excited the national guard posted in the 
rooms, and roused even to enthusiasm the volunteers sta- 
tioned in the gallery of the Caraccis. 

But to extend this moral electricity to the masses, we 
should have its first strong impulses within ourselves: he- 
roes only can communicate heroism; and Louis XVI. had 
neither in his language nor his soul that which could influ- 
ence. a multitude.. It sought in him a king, it only found 
him the father of a family. The very appearance of the 
man was prejudicial to his prestige as a king. He had not 
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in his person either the grace of youth that attracts, nor the 
majesty of old age which calls forth men’s sympathies. 
Nothing martial revealed in him the chief to his soldiers or 
the father to his people. Instead of wearing a uniform and 
mounting his charger, he was on foot, in a violet-colored 
suit (the mourning color of kings), without boots or spurs, 
with silk stockings, buckles in his shoes, a cocked hat under 
his arm, his hair curled and powdered on the previous 
evening, and which had not been again arranged after the 
short and disturbed slumbers of the night. His look, in- 
timidated not by the danger, but what was each moment 
told to him, was vague, indecisive, and wandering ; his lips 
wore the smile, gracious but unmeaning, which had marked 
his royal life; his step heavy, but uncertain, balanced his 
body from one foot to the other, as in the ceremonious re- 
ceptions of the Court. His whole person wanted decision; 
he waited for every thing, suggested nothing. His sole 
prestige was in his degradation. 


o-@ 


Still, the mere presence of the king, summoned from his 
rest by insurrection; of the queen and her sister, dressed in 
mourning ; of the children, all seeking defense in the fidel- 
ity of the soldiery, had, in itself, an eloquence which needed 
no words. The king stammered forth a few indistinct 
syllables, and they were interrupted by the shouts from 
without, or the clang of arms as the posts presented to the 
king. The queen, who followed the king step by step, 
gave emphasis to his language by her noble appearance, 
by the proud, yet gracious, carriage of her head, and her 
dignified look. She would fain have inspired him, but only 
allowed her reddened cheek and acute emotions to speak 
for her those feelings of the queen, the wife, and the mother, 
whose expression her sex compelled her to repress. It was 
evident that she was most deeply affected, but that courage 
and indignation dried her tears almost before they flowed. 
Her breathing was short, strong, and, as it were, impeded; 
her bosom heaved distressedly. Her features, haggard and 
pale from sleeplessness, but acted upon by her mind, and 
inspired by her courage; her eyes, which darted lightning 
at all who gazed upon her; her look, which penetrated, 
implored dared at the same time, just as she encountered 
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cold looks or friendly greetings; the anxiety with which 
she sought, in various countenances, the impression made 
by the king’s words; her, elevated, tremulous lip; her 
aquiline nose, with the nostrils expanded by emotion; the 
attitude of her head, elevated by danger; her dignified step; 
her arms hanging listless by her side; her proud carriage ; 
the remains, still most beautiful, of that loveliness which 
began to pale under the finger of time, as did her fortune 
beneath her sufferings; the recollection of the adoration 
she had inspired in these very apartments, where she now 
vainly implored a few arms to defend her; the rays of the 
morning’s sun penetrating into her apartments, and playing 
in her hair, like a crown wavering over her brow; the va- 
rious arms, the crowd, the clamors, the silence in the midst 
of which she advanced—all impressed upon her person the 
majesty of courage, dignity, sorrow, which in the eyes of 
the spectators equaled the solemnity of the scene and the 
importance of the moment. It was the Niobe of monarchy 
—the statue of royalty dethroned, but which had not suffer- 
ed soil or degradation in its fall. Never did she reign 
more than on this day! 


XIi. 


She was a queen in spite of the people, in despite of 
destiny. Her appearance affected all. The Swiss guard, 
gendarmerie, grenadiers, volunteers, gentlemen, citizens, 
people—all, and every where, they were worked upon by 
the same enthusiasm. Every look, every gesture, every 
word, promised a thousand lives for her life. Some begged 
to kiss her hand, others prayed her to touch only their 
arms, others threw their cloaks beneath her feet and those 
of the dauphin and Madame Royale; while a few, more 
familiar, lifted up the boy in their arms above their heads 
—a living banner for which they swore to die. 

At this the queen, highly excited, seized two pistols from 
the belt of M. d’Affry, commandant of the Swiss, and pre- 
senting them to the king, said, ‘‘ Now is the moment to save 
yourself, or to perish with glory in the midst of your 
friends!” The king returned the pistols to M. d’Affry; 
he felt that the sight of those arms would make him unpop- 
ular, and that his best defense, in the sight of the citizens, 
was his inviolability and the law. 
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XITE. 


The king advanced to the Cour Royale, followed by 
Messrs. de Boissieu and de Menou, marechaux de camp at 
the chateau; Messrs. de Maillardoz and de Bachmann, su- 
périor officers of the Swiss; M. de Lejard, formerly minis- 
ter of war; M.de Dubouchage, minister of marine, and the 
Prince:de Poix; Noailles, formerly captain of the gardes 
du corps. The noise of the beating of drums; the voices 
of the officers, as they ordered the soldiers to present arms; 
the shouts of the body of royalists, as they collected at the 
doors, the windows, and balconies, and raised their hats in 
the air with cries of Vive le roc !—had some effect on the 
battalions: under arms, and’ they uttered a few final cries 
_of fidelity. The queen, Madame Elizabeth, the women, 
“and servants who surrounded them, wept for joy, on ob- 
serving these tokens of attachment; but their satisfaction 
was brief. Two doubtful battalions entered the court-yards 
during the review. Silent and sullen, they contrasted with 
the devoted battalions, and the artillerymen, until then 
neuter, immediately fraternized with them. M. de Boissieu 
judged it prudent to remove these battalions, and assigned 
them a place farther away from the palace, near the banks 
of the Seine, They defiled before the king with cries of 
Vive la nation ! 

From the court-yards the king passed into the garden. 
The royalist battalions of the Quartier de Petits Péres and 
Filles Saint Thomas, drawn up in battle-array on the two 
sides of the grand entrance on the terrace of the chateau, 
overwhelmed him with their enthusiasm and their oaths. 
Grenadiers surrounded him, begging him to review their 
comrades, posted at the end of the garden, at the turning- 
bridge, in order to confirm, by his presence, this post, so 
important for defense. The king resolved on the attempt, 
in spite of the representations of some persons of his suite, 
who feared he might be assailed in his way by the battal- 
ions of pikes who were stationed near the terrace at the 
water's edge. 

The small royalist party traversed the garden without 
molestation. The grenadiers of the turning-bridge showed 
themselves full of resolution and energy; but two feelings 
divided the national guard, as it did France. Scarcely 
had the king quitted the turning-bridge to return to the 
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chateau, than battalions of pikes began to vociferate their 
insults and menaces against the Court, and their clamors 
reached to the apartments of the Tuileries. “Grand 
Dieu,” exclaimed the queen, “it is the king they are hoot- 
ing—we are lost !” 

The king entered, pale, exhausted, and bathed in per- 
-Spiration, despair in his soul, and shame upon his brow. 
During his return, he had been overwhelmed with agony 
and degradation. He had seen brandished, ata distance, 
against his person, those pikes, sabers, and bayonets col- 
lected for his defense. Clenched fists, threatening gestures, 
foul language, savage demeanor of ruffians trying to de- 
scend from the terrace into the garden to attack his guard, 
and with difficulty restrained by their comrades—all these 
had accompanied him to the very door, and his small 
escort had been scarcely able to save his life. 


XIV. 


It was seven o’clock, and the tocsin had not ceased dur- 
ing the whole of the night. The streets were crowded 
with dense masses of the people, awaiting the battalions 
from the different quarters. The two points whence all 
directions proceeded were, the one the Hotel-de- Ville, with 
Santerre and Westermann; and the other, the ancient 
building of the Cordehers, where the club of that name 
was, and where the Marseillais were in barracks. 

The Cordeliers, with their club and barrack, were in 
the Quartier St. Marceau, and were to the left bank of the 
Seine what the Hotel-de-Ville was to the Faubourg St. 
Antoine and to the right bank—the heart and arm of the 
insurrection. At midnight, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
Fabre d’Eglantine, Carra, Rebecqui, Barbaroux, and the 
principal ringleaders of the club held a permanent sitting. 
Danton, the orator of the Cordeliers and the statesman of the 
people, had opened the hall to the Marseillais. ‘To arms,” 
he said to them; ‘“ you hear the tocsin, that voice of the 
people which calls you to the succor of your brothers of 
Paris. You have hastened from the extremity of the 
empire to defend the head of the nation, menaced in the 
capital by the conspiracies of despotism! Let this tocsin 
sound the last hour-of kings, and the first hour of ven- 
geance and the liberty of the people! To arms, and 
Ca Ira!” 
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Danton had scarcely uttered these words than the air 
of Ca Ira shook the very vaults of the Cordeliers. Some 
of the leaders had passed the night in arranging the Mar- 
seillais, getting them under arms, and placing round their 
battalions the fédérés of Brest; and thus formed a positive 
revolutionary encampment in the court-yards and buildings 
of the Cordeliers. The artillerymen of Brest and Mar- 
seilles were lying down with their matches lighted, close 
to their guns. Danton, meanwhile, had retired, uncertain 
still of the probable success; and while he was supposed 
to be occupied in framing, at mysterious.councils, the secret 
threads of conspiracy, he had returned to his abode and 
laid down with his clothes on to sleep for a few moments, 
while his wife watched and wept beside his couch. After 
having conceived the plan and given it impulse, be had 
surrendered the further progress of it to men of blows and 
action, and the fate of his schemes to the cowardice or 
energy of the people. It was not timidity; it was a pro- 
found theory of revolutions. Danton possessed the philos- 
ophy of tempests: he was well aware that once formed, it 
is impossible to direct them, and that there are in convul- 
sions of people, as in those of battle, chances for which a 
man can do nothing more than lie down and sleep, await- 
ing them. 


BOOK XXIL 


Be 


Scarcexy had Santerre concerted the final arrangements 
at the Hétel-de-Ville with the new commissaries of the 
sections than he set out for the quay, giving to the Mar- 
seillais the Pont Neuf, as the point of junction for the two 
columns. A man on a small black horse preceded them. 
On reaching the gates of the Carrousel he assumed the 
command by the mere right of his uniform, and the author- 
ity of Danton. The multitude obeyed him from the lack of 
direction and unity which renders the masses powerless at 
the moment of danger. He made his troops defile in good 
order, drew them up in line on the Carrousel, placed his can- 
non in the center, extending the two wings so as to-watch 
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and control the wavering battalions, who seemed to await 
the result before they declared themselves. These arrange- 
ments made, with the glance and coolness of a consummate 
general, he moved forward slowly on his horse to the door 
of the Cour Royale, accompanied by a body of the fédérés 
of Brest and Marseilles, struck at the gate with the pommel 
of his sword, and demanded, in a tone of command, that 
they should open to the people. 

The man was Westermann, a young banished Prussian. 
He had been in the French service a few years before the 
Revolution, and the vacancies left in the armies by emigra- 
tion had given him his commission. Intelligent, daring, 
and brave, he had instinctively anticipated the civil war, 
and that military advancement which revolutions bear in 
their bosoms for fortunate soldiers. Coming to Paris about 
the 10th of August, he had espoused the cause of the 
people, resolving to die or rise to fame in their defense. 
Danton had found, appreciated, and enrolled him. Sen- 
terre, although commander-in-chief, had recognized the 
superiority of the young German, and left to him the com- 
mand of the avant-garde, and the chances of this expedition. 

Westermann, finding that the Swiss and national grena- 
diers refused to open the doors, ordered five pieces of can- 
non to be advanced, and threatened to burst them open. 
The doors were of wood, and so decayed as to be incapa- 
ble of any resistance. 

Borie and Leroux, the municipal officers, Roederer, and 
the other departmental members, witnesses of the hesita- 
tion of the troops, and struck with the imminence of the 
danger, hastily returned to the chateau. ‘ Sire,” said Re- 
derer, entering the closet of the king (who was there with 
his family,) his hands resting on his knees in the attitude 
of a man who is waiting and listening, “the department 
desires to speak to your majesty, with no witnesses but 
your own family.” On a signal from the king, all retired 
except the ministers, “Sire,” continued the magistrate, 
‘you have not five minutes to lose; neither the number 
nor the feelings of the men assembled here to defend 
you can guaranty your life, and the lives of your family. 
The artillerymen have drawn the charges of their guns. 
The defection is general in the garden and in the court- 
yards; the Carrousel is occupied by the Marseillais. There 
is no safety for you but in the bosom of the Assembly. 
This is the opinion of the department, the only legitimate 
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power which has at this moment the responsibility of your 
life and the constitution.” ‘“ But,” said the king, “I have 
not remarked any numbers on the Carrousel.” ‘Sire,”’ re- 
plied Reederer, “there are twelve pieces of cannon, and 
the vast army of the faubourgs advances on the heels of the 
Marseillais.” The queen, turning to Reederer, said, “Sir, 
we have still some forces left.” ‘‘ Madame,” was the reply, 
all Paris is on the march.” Then resuming his advice to 
the king, with a still stronger tone, he added, “ Sire, time 
presses: it is no longer an entreaty that we address to you ; 
we have but one resource left; we ask your permission to 
use violence toward you, and to conduct you forcibly to 
the Assembly.” in 
The king lifted up his head, looked Roederer fixedly in 
the face for a few seconds, in order to read in his eyes 
whether his entreaties revealed his safety ora snare; then, 
turning toward the queen, and interrogating her with a 
rapid glance, she said, ‘‘ Let us go ;’’ and he instantly rose. 
Roederer advised the king not to be attended by any per- 
sons of the Court, and to have no escort but the depart- 
ment, and a double line of national grenadiers: The 
ministers demanded not to be separated from the head of 
the executive power. The queen entreated the same favor 
for the Princesse de Lamballe and Madame de Tourzal, 
the gouvernante of her children. The department consent- 
ed, and Reederer, then advancing to. the door of the king’s 
closet, and elevating his voice, exclaimed to the crowd of 
spectators, ‘The king and his family are going to the 
Assembly alone, and with no other attendants than the de- 
partment and ministers—clear the way.” 


ik 


The news ‘of the king’s departure spread in moment 
throughout the palace. The last hour of the monarchy 
could not have sounded more solemnly and sinistrously in 
the ears of his defenders. Respect alone restrained the 
indignation and grief of the Swiss guard, and the gentle- 
men whose courage and blood were thus rejected. Tears 
of shame rose to their eyes; some of them tore the cross 
of Saint Louis from their breasts, and snapped their swords 
into two pieces. The guard arrived, and the cortége 
passed along silently, amid countenances full of consterna- 
tion, Eyes dared not meet eyes. At the moment when 
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they were quitting the peristyle, and just crossing the 
threshold, the king addressed the procureur syndic, who 
was in advance of him, saying, “ What is to become of our 
friends who remain there?’ Reederer assured the prince 
as to their safety, saying there would be no opposition to 
any and all going out without arms or uniform—an asser- 
tion involuntarily false, as the hour and death were but too 
soon to demonstrate. At the moment, as they descended 
from the vestibule to be_garden, Louis XVI. had, as it 
were, a last warning of his destiny, a lingering remorse at 
his voluntary abdication. He turned toward the courts, 
looked. over the heads of those who followed him, paused in 
his advance, and said to the members of the department, “ I 
do not see any very large gathering in the Carrousel.” Re- 
derer repeated his former assertions, to which the king lis- 
tened seemingly incredulous, then made the last step over 
the threshold, like a man wearied of opposing, and who 
yields from lassitude and fatality rather than from conviction. 


III. 


The king crossed the garden unopposed, between two 
files of bayonets, which advanced beside him; the depart- 
mental and municipal officers being in advance; the queen, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the children coming in the rear. 
The vast space from one terrace to the other was entirely 
free. 

The president of the department left the cortege here, to 
inform the Assembly of the arrival of the king, and the 
motives of his retreat. The slowness of his advance ena- 
bled a deputation of the Assembly to come out and meet 
him. ‘Sire,’ said the head of the deputation, “the As- 
sembly, anxious to insure your safety, offers to you and 
your family an asylum in its bosom.” The representatives 
then mingled in the procession and surrounded the king. 

The advance of the lines across the garden, visible from 
the café and out of the windows of the Manége, the ap- 
proach of the king known among the crowd gathered 
about the Assembly, had suddenly collected the mob on 
the point of the terrace of the Feuillants, which it was 
necessary to cross in order to pass from the garden into 
the hall of the Assembly. On reaching the foot of the 
stair-case, a large assemblage of men and women, shriek- 
ing and gesticulating with fury, refused to allow the royal 
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family to advance. ‘No, no, no, they shall not come to 
deceive the nation again! There must be an end of this! 
they are the cause of all our misfortunes! Down with the 
veto! down with the Austrian woman! Abdication or 
death!” Insulting gestures and threats accompanied this 
language. The deputies declared that an order of the 
Assembly summoned the king and the royal family to 
them; the mob gave way, and the king thus had his prog- 
ress to the Assembly opened to him. At this place some 
of the guard of the legislative body received him and 
marched beside him. “Sire,” said one of these men, with 
a southern accent, “don’t be afraid; the people are just, 
but they will not be deceived for a long time together 
Be a good citizen, sire, and send the priests and your wife 
away from your palace!” ‘The king answered him with- 
out any symptom of anger. The mob choked the narrow 
and dark entrance, and for a moment the queen and the 
children were separated from the king. At this moment a 
sapeur, who had but’ recently uttered violent invectives 
against the queen, suddenly softened by the anguish she 
manifested, took in his arms the child she was leading, and 
raising him above the crowd, made way with his elbows, 
and entering the chamber close behind the king, placed 
the prince royal on the table of the Assembly, amid the 
applause of all present. 


PVs 


The king, his family, and the two ministers went to- 
ward the seats appropriated to the ministry, and took their 
place beside Vergniaud, who presided. The king said, 
“‘T have come hither to prevent a great crime: I thought I 
could not be safer than with you.” “You may rely, sire,” 
replied Vergniaud, ‘on the firmness of the National As- 
sembly : its members have sworn to die in supporting the 
rights of the people and the constituted authority.” The 
king took his seat: there were but few members of the 
Assembly present; a mournful silence pervaded the hall, 
every countenance was saddened; looks, respectful and 
sympathizing, were involuntarily directed toward the king, 
the queen, Madame Elizabeth, the young princess, alread 
in the bud of youth, and on the child who held her hand, 
and whose brows she was wiping. 

Hatred fell dead before the feeling excited by the sud- 
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den vicissitudes which had snatched this 1 onarch, this fa- 
ther, these children, these women from their home, with- 
out any assurance that the should return to it! 


Vv; 


The discussion began, when a member rising, observed 
that the constitution forbade any deliberations in the pres- 
ence of the king. “ True,” said Louis XVL., bowing his 
head. It was then agreed that the royal family should be 
placed in the seats reserved for the reporters, called the 
Tribune du Logographe. isi ' 

This box, about ten feet square, behind the president, 
was on a level with the highest seats in the Assembly, and 
only separated from the hall itself by an iron grating se- 
cured in the wall. Hither the king was conducted, and 
the young secretaries who took notes of the debates made 
all the room they could for the family of Louis XVI. The 
king sat in the front of the box ; the queen in a corner, where 
her face was concealed by an angle of the building; Ma- 
ame Elizabeth, the children, and the governess, on a bench 
placed against the wall; at the back of the box, the two 
ministers, some officers of the king’s household, the Duc 
de Choiseul, Carl, the commandant of the horse gendar- 
merie, M. de Sainte Croix, M. Dubouchage, the Prince de 
Poix, Messrs. de Vioménil, de Montmorin, d’Hervilly, de 
Briges, the last of the courtiers, stood near the door. A 
- body of grenadiers of the garde of the Assembly, with 
some-superior officers of the king’s escort, filled the pass- 
age and prevented the free circulation of air. The heat 
was exceedingly oppressive, and the perspiration dripped 
from the brows of Louis X VI. and the children. The As- 
sembly became fuller at every instant, and the interior of 
this narrow place was like a furnace. The stir in the As- 
sembly, the motions of the orators, the petitions of the 
sectionaries, the noisy conversations of the deputies created 
disturbance within, while the people without were tumul- 
tuously demanding entrance. The assassins having begun 
their work of blood in the court-yards of the Manége, the 
shrieks of the victims, supplications, blows which gave 
death, bodies that fell, and other noises, were distinctly 
heard. 

Scarcely was the king in this asylum than an increase of 
uproar from without created an alarm lest the doors should | 
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be driven in, and the mob find entrance and sacrifice the 
king, who had no retreat in this dungeon. Vergniaud gave 


- orders to remove the iron grating which separated the box 


from the chamber, so that Louis XVI. might take refuge 
among them in the center of the deputies, if the peuple 
rushed in by the passages. In the absence of workmen 
and tools, some of the nearest deputies, aided by M. de 
Choiseul, the Prince de Poix, the ministers, and the king 


‘nimself—accustomed to the rough work of lock-making— 


united their efforts, and tore the iron grating away from its 
fastenings. By this precaution there was still one rampart 
left for the king against the steel of the populace. Still, 
as he was, the majesty of royalty was exposed to its ene- 
mies in the hall. The conversations of which he was the 
object continually assailed his ears. The king and queen 
saw and understood every thing. At once spectators and 
victims, they were present for fourteen hours, during which 
they underwent unspeakable degradation. 

The king was calm, serene, and as unconcerned ‘in ap- 
pearance as though a mere spectator of a drama in which 
another was the actor. His robust temperament made 
him sensible of the appetites of the body, and the actual 
want of nourishment, even during the strongest affections 
of the mind. Nothing suspended the powerful action of 
his system ; the pressure on his feelings actually sharpened 
the requirements of his frame. He was hungry at his 
usual hour, and they brought to him bread, wine, and cold 
viands ; he ate, and drank, and cut up his victuals as calmly 
as if he had been refreshing after a day’s hunting on horse- 
back in the woods at Versailles. In him the physical over- 
powered the mental. 

The queen, who was acquainted with the popular cal- 
umnies which were afloat respecting the king’s eating and 
drinking, suffered dreadfully at seeing him thus eating at 
such a moment. She refused to taste any thing, and the 
royal family followed her example. She did not speak ; 
but her lips were closed, her dry and burning eyes, her 
cheeks inflamed with the redness of anger and humiliation, 
her dejected mien—yet firm in its melancholy, her arms 
dropped on her knees, her whole aspect was that of a hero- 
ine disarmed—unable any longer to fight, but still contend- 
ing courageously against misfortune. 

The young princess wept, and the heat dried her tears 
upon her cheeks. The dauphin looked in the hall, and in- 
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quired of his father the names of certain deputies, and 
Louis XVI. answered him with composure. He spoke to 
some as they passed before his box; while certain of them 
bowed with respect, others turned their heads and affected 
not to see him, One person only behaved with brutality ; 
and that was the painter David, who was recognized by 
the king as he looked at him from the entrance. Louis 
asked him if he should soon have completed his portrait. 
“T will never for the future- paint the portrait of a tyrant,” 
replied David, “ until his head lies before me on the scaf- 
fold.” The king looked down and was silent at this bru- 
tal insult. David mistook hismoment. A dethroned king 
is but a man: a bold word before tyranny becomes cow 
ardice in the presence of a reverse of fortune, 


5 es 


While the hall was filled, and in this agitated but inac- 
tive state of expectation, the people, unrestrained by any 
armed force in the Rue St, Honoré, had penetrated to the 
very threshold of the Assembly, clamoring loudly for twenty- 
two prisoners, royalists, arrested during the night in the 
Champs Elysées by the national guard. These prisoners 
were accused of having formed a portion of the secret 
patrole of the palace ; and their uniform, arms, and card of 
admission to the Tuileries found on their persons, proved 

in fact that they were national guards, volunteers devoted to 
the king. As they had been arrested, they were placed 
in the guard-house of the Cour des Feuillants. At eight 
o’clock they led thither a young man about thirty years of 
age, in the costume of the national guard. His proud 
and manly countenance, his martial appearance, and the 
name of Suleau, hated by the people, had attracted atten- 
tion to him. 

It was Suleau, one of those young royalist writers who, 
like André Chénier, Roucher, Mallet-Dupan, Serizy, and 
many others who embraced the cause of the monarchy 
when it had been abandoned by all the world, and mistook 
their generous feelings for the conviction of their minds. 
The populace hated Suleau,as every tyranny hates its Taci- 
tus. In yain did the young writer produce an order of the 
municipal commissioners that summoned him to the cha- 
teau, he was cast into the same dungeon as the rest. His 
name had worked upon and irritated the crowd that loudly 
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demanded his head. A commissioner, mounted on a table, 
harangued the crowd, and sought to delay the crime by 
promising justice. Théroigne de Méricourt, dressed in a 
riding-habit and brandishing a naked saber in her hand, 
honed the commissioner rou the table and assumed is 
place. By her language she aroused the people’s thirst 
for blood, and caused commissioners of every section to be 
appointed by acclamation, who ascended with her to the 
committee of the section, to snatch the victims from the 
slow forms of the law. 

The president of the section, Bonjour, head clerk in the 
bureau of the minister for vaya affairs, and who was him- 
self ambitious of the ministry, forbade the national guard 
to resist the will of the people. Two hundred armed men 
obeyed this order, and surrendered the prisoners; eleven 
escaped by a back window, eleven still remained in the 
corps de garde; they were summoned, one after the other, 
into the court-yard, to be immolated. A few national guards, 
more humane or less cowardly, wished, in spite of the orders 
of Bonjour, to rescue these unhappy men. “ No,’ cried 
Suleau, ‘let me meet them; I see that to-day the people 
must haye blood—perhaps that of one victim may suffice. 
I will pay for all!’ He was about to leap out of the win- 
dow, but they held him. 


VIL. 


The Abbé Bougon, a dramatic writer, was seized the 
first. Endowed with prodigious strength, the abbé strug- 
gled with the energy of despair, and killed several of his 
assailants, but was at last overpowered by numbers, and 
po to pieces. 

» M. de Solminiac, one of the gardes du roi, was the 8eC- 
ond, and then two others. Those who seared their fate 
in the corps de garde heard the cries and struggles of their 
friends, and suffered tenfold agony. Suleau was then sum- 
moned: he had been deprived of his bear-skin cap, his 
saber and bayonet, but his arms were free. A woman 
pointed him out to Théroigne de Méricourt, who did not 
know him personally, but who hated him by report, and 
burned to avenge herself for the derision to which his 


writings upheld her. Théroigne seized him by the collar. 


Suleau, however, disengaged himself, and wrested a saber 
from one of his assailants, and ‘had well-nigh cut his way 
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through them, when he was thrown down, disarmed, and, 
pierced by twenty swords, expired at the feet of Théroigne. 
His head was cut off and borne in triumph about the Rue 
St. Honoré. Such was the first blood shed on this day, and 
which only served to render the people more greedy of it. 


VIIl. 


The departure of the king had left the chateau in doubt 
and hesitation. A tacit truce seemed to exist between the 
defenders and the assailants of the palace.. The field of 
battle was removed from the Tuileries to the Assembly, 
and it was there that the monarchy was doomed to rise or 
fall. The conquest or defense of an empty palace would 
only cause a useless effusion of blood, and this the ad- 
vanced guards of both sides comprehended. The Marshal 
de Mailly, to whom the king had intrusted the command 
of the troops of the chateau, had orders to repel by force 
all attempts to violate the royal domicil. : 

Two vague hopes yet remained to the king and queen 
during these earlier events of the day. The first, that the 
Assembly, touched by the humiliation of royalty, proud to 
offer it an asylum, would possess sufficient generosity and 
sufficient influence over the people to bring back the king 
in triumph to his palace, and avenge, in his person, the 
executive power. The second, that the people and the 
Marseillais would be defeated in their attack on the cha- 
teau by the Swiss and the national guard; and that this 
victory, gained: at the Tuileries, would free the king from 
the power of the Assembly. 


! 


TX} 


The chateau, deprived of a portion of its military, and 
of all moral force, by the absence of the king and his escort, 
more resembled, at this moment, a public thoroughfare than 
the head-quarters : no one gave or received orders; all was 
left to chance. The forces diminished; two hundred Swiss, 
with M. Bachmann and the staff, and three hundred of the 
national guards, had followed the king to the Assembly, 
and awaited his orders at the doors of the Manége. The 
Tuileries were now only defended by seven hundred Swiss, 
two hundred half-armed gentlemen, and about a hundred 
national guards, scattered at a multitude of posts, and ir 


ab 
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the courts and gardens a few disbanded battalions and ar- 
tillerymen, ready to turn their pieces against the chateau. 
But the intrepid bearing of the Swiss, and the very aspect 
of the walls of the chateau, so often described to them as 
the center of all conspiracies, and the strong-hold of des- 
potism, struck terror into the hearts of the populace, and 
delayed the onset. 


Ks 


At ten minutes past nine the gates of the Cour Royale 
were burst in without any attempt being made by the na- 
tional guard to defend them, and a few groups of people 
entered the court-yard, but without approaching the cha- 
teau. They watched from a distance, conversing in lan- 
guage free from menace, as though they awaited, by com- 
mon consent, the decision of the Assembly respecting the 
kings.’ The columns of the Faubourg Saint Antoine had not 
yet arrived.at.the Carrousel; but as soon as the head of the 
column debouched on the place from the quay, Westermann 
ordered the Marseillais to follow him, and entering the 
court with a pistol in his hand, formed his troop into mili- 
tary array before the chateau. The artillerymen instantly 
passed over to Westermann, and turned against the Tuile- 
ries the six pieces of cannon on each side of the court; while 
the people hailed this manceuver with loud applause, em- 
braced the artillerymen, and shouted, “Down with the 
Swiss; they must surrender their arms to the people!” 
But the Swiss listened to these cries, and saw these ges- 
tures unmoved ; discipline and honor seemed to have taught 
them to disregard aught else, Their sentinels paced up 
and down with the same measured pace with which they 
would have mounted their guard in the silent and deserted 
courts of Versailles; and each time the soldier on guard 
appeared in the court-yard, the terrified crowd shrunk back 
toward the Marseillais, and again advanced when the sen- 
tinel disappeared beneath the arch of the vestibule. At 
last, however, the people took courage, and fifty men from 
the faubourgs and fédérés advanced to the foot of the grand 
stair-case. On this the Swiss retreated to the landing and 
the steps separated from the peristyle by a wooden barri- 
cade, leaving only a single sentinel on thé outside, with 
orders not to fire, no’ matter what insults were offered to 
him. This forbearance of the Swiss encouraged the assail- 
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ants, and several men, armed with long poles terminated 
by iron hooks, seized the soldier by his uniform, or belt, 
drew him toward them by force, disarmed, and captured 
him. Jive times did the Swiss replace their sentinel, and 
five times did the, populace thus make them prisoners. 
The loud acclamations of the conquerors, and the sight of 
the five Swiss disarmed, encouraged the crowd, who rushed 
en masse into the hall. There some of the most ferocious 
beat out the brains of thé unhappy Swiss before the eyes 
of their comrades. A shot was fired at this moment in the 
court, or from the windows—some say by a Swiss soldier, 
others by the Marseillais. This shot was the signal for the 
combat. 


XI, 


At this report Captain Turler and M. de Castelberg, the 
commanding officers of the Swiss, ranged their soldiers 
behind their banner; some on the steps of the stair-case 
and the landing of the chapel overlooking those steps, and 
the rest on the double stair leading from the landing of the 
chapel to the guard-room—a formidable position, which 
permitted five divisions to cross their fire and sweep the 
vestibule. The people were unable to retire from the 
pressure of those without; and at the first volley the hall 
was filled with dead and wounded, A soldier took aim at 
a man of enormous size and stature, who had himself mas- 
sacred four of the disarmed sentinels, and the murderer 
fell dead on the bodies of his victims, The crowd retreat- 
ed in disorder to the Carrousel, and were fired upon from 
the windows; the cannon on the Carrousel replied, but 
the balls were badly aimed, and only struck the roof. 
The Cour Royale was instantly evacuated, and remained 
strewn with pikes, muskets, and grenadiers’ caps, while 
the fugitives dropped from the walls and sheltered them- 
selves behind the sentry-boxes of the horse-soldiers, Some 
threw themselves on the ground and feigned death, and the 
artillerymen left their pieces and were borne along with 
the flying masses. 

At this sight the Swiss descended in a body from the 
grand stair-case, and divided themselves into two columns : 
one of which, under the command of M. de Salis, marched 
out by the door of the garden to carry the three pieces of 
artillery at the gate of the Manége and bring them to the 
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Tuileries; the other, amounting to a hundred and twenty 
men, and some national guards, commanded by Captain 
Turler, debouched by the Cour Royale, and passed over 
the bodies of their slaughtered comrades. At the sight of 
the soldiers the court was instantly evacuated, and they 
seized upon the three guns and dragged them under the 
archway, but they were, unfortunately, destitute of ammu- 
nition or matches. 

Captain Turler, perceiving that the court was cleared, 
marched into the Carrousel by the Porte Royale, formed 
his troop into square, and poured a tremendous fire into 
the columns of the people. The populace, the /edérés, and 
the Marseillais retreated to the quays and streets, and 
spread a panic among those in the rear, as far as the H6- 
tel-de-Ville and the boulevards. While these two columns 
cleared the Carrousel, eight Swiss, a hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, and thirty national guards formed themselves 
spontaneously into a column in another wing of the cha- 
teau, descended the stairs of the Pavillon de Flore, and 
hastened to the assistance of their comrades. While cross- 
ing the Cour des Princes, guided by the noise of the fusz- 
lade in the Cour Royale, a volley of grape was poured into 
them from the Prince’s Gate, which thinned their ranks 
fearfully, and swept the apartments of the queen. A\l- 
though reduced to a hundred and fifty men, this column 
charged up to the cannon, carried them at the point of the 
bayonet, entered the Carrousel, silenced the fire of the Mar- 
seillais, and returned to the Tuileries by the Porte Royale. 
The two corps carried off the cannon, and, bearing their 
wounded with them, re-entered the chateau. 

The Swiss removed the dead bodies to make room for 
their wounded, whom they laid on chairs and benches, 
while the steps and floor streamed with blood. M. de 
Salis also brought back through the garden the two pieces 

“eannon which he had taken at the gate of the Manée . 

. soldiers, exposed going and returning to the cross # 
the battalions of national guards posted on the terrace 
near the river side, and that of the Feuillants, had left 
thirty of their number, out of a hundred, dead or dying; 
yet they had not replied by a single shot to this unexpected 
attack on the part of the national guard. Discipline had 
overcome every other feeling: their duty was to die for 
their king, and they fell without drawing a trigger against 
a French uniform. . 5 
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If at the moment that the sudden sortie of the Swiss had 
cleared the Tuileries and Carrousel, these foreign soldiers 
had been seconded by a few cavalry detachments, the in- 
surgents, cut off and driven back on every side, would have 
abandoned the field of battle to the defenders of the king. 
The nine hundred gensdarmes stationed since the previous 
evening in the court of the Louvre, the Place du Palais 
Royal, the Champs Elysées, and at the entrance of the 
Pont Royal, were more ~than sufficient to disperse and 
overthrow these disordered and half-armed masses. But 
this body, on which most reliance was placed by the cha- 
teau, deserted the cause and refused to obey its: officers. 
Already, since the arrival of the Marseillais at the Car- 
rousel, the five hundred gensdarmes in the court of the 
Louvre displayed all the signs of insubordination. They 
replied to the addresses of the crowd by waving their caps 
in the air, and shouting Vive la nation! At the first can- 
non-shot they hastily remounted their horses, imagining 
that they were cooped up there to be massacred. The 
Marshal de Mailly sent them orders to file by squadrons 
through the gate of the Colonnade, to cut off the army of 
Santerre by charging on the quay, and then to divide them- 
selves into two bodies, one of which would drive the people 
back on the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and the other toward 
the Champ Elysées. There another squadron, posted in 
the Place Louis XV., with cannon, would charge them, and 
drive them into the river. 

M. de Rulhiéres, who commanded the gendarmerie, hav- 
ing assembled his officers to inform them of this order, was 
told that their soldiers would abandon them; and to pre- 
serve an appearance of control and prevent glaring insub- 
ordination, it was necessary to withdraw them from the 
field of battle to some other point. .“‘ Cowards!”” exclaimed 
one of the officers, ‘‘if you only wish to run, go to the 
Champs Elysées; there is space enough there!” At this 
moment, when their minds were as yet undecided, the 
crowd, driven out of the Carrousel by the fire of the Swiss, 
rushed into the court of the Louvre, and, mingling with the 
ranks, exclaimed, ‘ They are massacring our brothers!” 
At these cries the gensdarmes quitted the line, dashed by 
twos and threes through the gate leading to the Rue du 
du Coq, and galloped furiously along the streets adjoining 
the Palais Royal. 


® 
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XIII. 


The Swiss were victorious. The courts empty, the guns 
recaptured, and silence prevailed around the Tuileries. 
The Swiss reloaded and fell into the ranks at the orders of 
their officers; but alas! this useless victory was but one of 
those intervals that inevitable catastrophes grant their vic- 
tims, not to conquer but to breathe. 


XIV. 


The cannon of the Marseillais, the volleying musketry 
of the Swiss, as they resounded along the vaulted roof of 
the Manége, had variously affected those the fate of whose 
ideas, throne, and life was being decided by this unseen 
contest but a few paces distant. 

The roar of the cannon and the sound of the musketry 
seemed to increase and draw nearer; the window panes - 
rattled as though struck by the balls, and one general cry 
burst from the Assembly. The members listened to the 
noise, and glanced indignantly at the king, while an ex- 
pression of anger and solemn intrepidity appeared on their 
features. Vergniaud, stern, silent, and calm as patriotism 
itself, covered his head as a sign of mourning. At this 
gesture, that seemed to interpret the feelings of a whole 
people, the deputies rose, as if by an electric movement, 
and cried Vive la nation! The king then rose, and in- 
formed the Assembly that he had sent orders to the Swiss 
to cease firing and retire to their barracks, M. d’Hervilly 
went to carry this order to the chateau, while the deputies 
reseated themselves, and awaited for some minutes in si 
lence the effect of the king’s commands. 

Suddenly two volleys of musketry were heard proceed 
ing from the battalions of national guards, who fired upor 
the column of M. de Salis. Several voices exclaimed that 
the Swiss were at the doors, and were about to massacre 
the representatives of the nation. Hasty steps, accompa 
nied by the rattle of arms, were heard in the corridor ;’ 
several armed men endeavored to enter, but were repulsed 
by the more intrepid deputies. The Assembly believed 
that they were about to fall victims to the vengeance of the 
Swiss ; but no unworthy fear disgraced the nation about to 
perish in their person. ‘“ Now is the time to prove our- 
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selves worthy of the people by perishing at the post they 
have assigned us,” said Vergniaud. At these words all 
the deputies reseated themselves. ‘‘ Let us all at this fatal 
hour swear to live or die free.” At these words the whole 
Assembly rose; and this example was followed by the tri- 
bunes. “And we also,” cried they, “swear to die with 
you.” 


ike ak 


The Swiss who had occasioned this movement were the 
officers of the escort of the king, who were seeking a 
refuge in order to avoid the fire of the battalions of the 
Terrace des Feuillants. They were admitted to the Cour 
du Manége and disarmed, by the king’s orders. 

During this scene, M. d’Hervilly reached the chateau, 
amid a fire of balls, at the moment when the column of M. 
de Salis returned with the guns. ‘Gentlemen,’ he called 
to them from the top of the terrace of the garden, as far as 
his voice could be heard, “‘ the king commands you all to sur- 
render to the National Assembly ;” and then added of him- 
self, and with a thought for the advantage of the king, 
“with your cannon.” Atthis order Captain Turler collected 
about 200 of his soldiers, wheeled one of the guns from the 
vestibule into the garden, attempted in vain to load it, and 
then marched toward the Assembly, without the other 
posts at the outside of the place being informed of this re- 
treat in time to follow-them. This column, fired at and 
wounded as it went by the national guards, arrived in this 
order, and with diminished numbers, at the door of the 
Manége, was brought into the Assembly, and there ground- 
ed arms. The Marseillais, informed of the retreat of a por- 
‘tion of the Swiss, and beholding the defection of the gen- 
darmerie, advanced a second time, and the masses of the 
faubourgs Saint Marceau and Saint Antoine thronged the 
court-yards. Westermann and Santerre, sword in hand, 
pointed out to them the grand stair-case, and urged them to 
the attack, singing Ca Ira. The sight of their dead com- 
rades lying in the Carrousel made them thirst for ven- 
geance, and they looked on the Swiss as merely paid as- 

ssassins. They swore that the pavement and the palais 
should be inundated with their blood, and they plunged, 
like a torrent of bayonets and pikes, beneath the lofty roof 
of the peristyle. Other columns entered the garden by the 
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gate of the Pont Royal and the Manége, and remained in 
crowds under the walls. Six pieces of cannon, brought from 
the Hotel-de- Ville, and placed at the angles of the Rue Saint 
Nicaise, the Rue des Orties, and the Rue de |’ Echelle, sent 
forth their balls and bullets against the chateau. The fee- 
ble detachments in the apartments rallied in disorder at the 
post nearest to them. Highty men collected on the steps 
of the grand stair-case, and there firing two rounds, laid 400 
Marseillais prostrate in the vestibule. 

The carcasses of the slain served as steps for the others 
to escalade the position. The Swiss retreated slowly from 
step to step, leaving a rank of their men at every stair. 
The fire diminished with their numbers, but they all fired 
to the last gasp: the last shot was marked by the death of 
the last man. 

Eighty dead bodies were heaped on the stair-case. From 
this moment the fight was nothing but a massacre. The 
Marseillais, the Brestois, the fédérés, the people crowded 
into the apartments. The few Swiss whom they found 
were killed in cold blood: some still tried to defend them- 
selves, which only added to the rage of their murderers 
and the horror of their punishment. The majority threw 
down their arms at the feet of the people, went on their 
knees, stretched forth their heads for the blow, or demand- 
ed mercy; they seized them by the legs and arms, and 
flung them, still alive, from the windows. A band of sev- 
enteen had taken refuge in the sacristy of the chapel. 
They were discovered. In vain did the condition of their 
weapons, which they displayed to the people, prove that 
they had not fired during the day. They were disarmed, 
stripped, and their throats were cut amid shouts of Vive 
la nation! Not aman escaped. 


XVI. 


They who were in the Pavillon de Flore at the moment 
of attack, and in the apartments of the queen, were joined 
by 200 gentlemen, and some national guards, under the 
command of the Marshal de Mailly, forming a body of : 
about 500 fighting men, who attempted to obey the king’s 
order by evacuating the chateau in qnilitary form and 
going to him in the Assembly. The outlet in the court- 
yard was filled by the populace, and the cannonade was 
briskly kept up: the way by the garden was:still practica- 
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ble, although under the fire of the battalions of the fau- 
bourgs, who occupied the Pont Royal, and the water’s 
edge. In this direction the column advanced; but the 
queen’s gate, by which access was obtained to the garden, 
was closed, and it resisted the most desperate efforts tu 
force it; at length, an aperture was formed by which they 
could pass singly, and by this narrow hole the five hundred 
individuals must pass under the fire of the two battalions, 
Still they did not hesitate; for the cries of their comrades 
massacred in the rear, made them prefer a speedy and mor- 
tal ball to a slow and brutal assassination. The seven first 
who passed were shot down; the others advanced over 
their bodies, and hastened toward the garden... The red 
coats of the Swiss marked them out for the fire of the bat- 
talions, and this saved the gentlemen: the bullets selected 
the foreigner, and thus the Frenchman was spared. Every 
Swiss was killed or made prisoner. All who escaped, 
headed by M. de Choiseul, who led them gallantly on, en- 
tered, sword in hand, into the Assembly, in order to put 
themselves under the protection of the nation. ) 


XVII. 


The other remnant of the column which escaped from 
the chateau hoped to make its way by the turning-bridge. 
They arrived there under cover of the trees, whose bark 
was cut to pieces by the balls. A fire of grape from the 
bridge cut down sixty Swiss and fifteen gentlemen and 
others, wounded severely, escaped by the great alley; 
among these were’ Messrs. de Virieu, de Lamartine, and 
de Vioménil. Some afterward uniting, were made pris- 
oners, sent to the prisons of Paris, and massacred on the 
2d of September: others were cut down by the gendarme- 
vie; and a few found refuge in cellars in the Rue Saint 
Florentin and at the hotel of the Venetian ambassador, 
Pisani, who braved death to save all the hives he could. 

The few who escaped did so by chance. 


q  XVUL 


One of the Swiss detachments, about thirty in number, 
headed by a page of the queen, threw themselves into the 
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court-yard of the hotel of the Marine. The page in vain 
represented to his companions that, thus hemmed in, they 
must all be killed. They were obstinate, and resolved on 
confiding themselves to the generosity of the people. Eight 
Sfédérés presented themselves at the gate, and the Swiss, 
going out one by one, threw down their muskets, believing 
their foes softened by this surrender of the conquered to 
the conquerors. ‘* Cowards!” exclaimed one of the fedérés 
“you only surrender from fear; yet shall you not have 
quarter ;” and as he spoke, hs stabbed one Swiss with his 
pike, and shot another with a pistol; then cutting off their 
heads, they bore them in triumph on their sabers’ points. 

At this sight the Swiss were roused to the energy of 
despair; and, cheered by the young page, they picked up 
their muskets and fired a volley at the fedérés, killing seven 
out of the eight. Other /¢dérés, coming up with a piece 
of cannon, fired on them, and twenty-three out of the 
twenty-seven soldiers fell under the murderous discharge. 
The few others and the page sought refuge in a cellar of 
the hotel, and remained covered by a heap of sand until 
nightfall; then the porter of the hotel brought them food 
and clothing, and, cutting off their hair and mustaches, 
they thus escaped. Sixty others, who retreated in good 
order, were taken by the gendarmerie, and conveyed to the 
Hotel-de-Ville. On reaching the Place de Gréve, their es- 
cort massacred them to the last man, amid the acclama- 
tions of the people, and beneath the eyes of the Council 
of the Commune. : 

Thirty men, under the command of M. Forestier de 
Saint-Venant, a very young Swiss officer, were hemmed in 
on all sides in the Place Louis XV. With death staring 
them in the face, they determined to haye vengeance, and 
thrice did they charge the post of gendarmerie and artillery 
on the Place Louis XV. at the bayonet’s point, and thrice 
did they. carry it. Three separate reinforcements arrive 
and surround this ‘gallant band, who fall one by one, grad- 
ually stricken down by the deadly fire poured in upon 
them. Reduced to ten in number, they force a passage, 
and, gaining the Champs Elysées, fought from tree to tree, 
until every man fell dead. Saint-Venant alone was. left, 
and unwounded; and, when about to climb over a garden 
wall, a gendarme on horseback leaped over the fosse 
which separated the walk from the horse-road, and killed 
him by a ball in the loins. 
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XIX. 


‘While the remnants of the military forces of the- cha+ 
teau were dispersed or perished thus, the pitiless populace 
rushed into the apartments, over the carcasses of the Mar- 
seillais and Swiss, seeking there to assuage their thirst for 
vengeance. Gentlemen, pages, priests, librarians, valets- 
de-chambre, servants of the king, grooms of the chamber— 
all they found in the palace—were looked upon as the ac- 
complices of royalty. The very walls incited them to re- 
venge, and death itself was hardly deemed a sufficing expi- 
ation. None attempted any defense, and the whole was a 
scene of assassination. 

The armed: scoundrels of the faubourgs, with pike or 
knife in hand, spread throughout the apartments by the 
stair-cases and passages of the vast chateau, bursting open 
doors, breaking the furniture, ripping up the floors, flinging 
articles of beauty and value out of the windows—breaking 
for mischief, mutilating from hatred—not desirous of plun- 
der, but of destruction. The people, even in their ferocity, 
scorned any thing but their enemies; they desired not gold, 
but blood, and displayed their hands stained with gore, but 
empty. Some common robbers, detected in the act of pil- 
fering, were hung on the very instant, with an inscription 
pointing out their infamy, 


XX. 


The queen’s ladies and the other female attendants; the 
Princesse de Tarente; Mesdames de Laroche-Aymon, de 
Ginestous, young Pauline de Tourzel, daughter of the 
gouvernante of the children of France, were at first assem- 
bled in the queen’s apartments. The discharge of cannon 
in the Carrousel, the influx of the people, the defense of 
the Swiss, the momentary victory followed, by the more 
desperate assault, cries, silence, the flight of victims pur- 
sued over their heads in the gallery of the Carracis, the fall 
of bodies flung from the balconies into the court-yards, the 
fierce shoutings of the multitude beneath their windows, 
seemed to suspend their very respiration during the period 
of three hours of such mortal terror. 

Two grooms of the chamber, Messrs. Sallas and Mar- 
chais, who might have escaped, died in obedience to their 
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oath. “ This. is our post,” they said to the Marseillais; 
‘we will fall on the threshold we have sworn to defend.” 
The groom of the queen’s chamber, Diet, remained alone 
(generous sentinel!) at the entrance of the door to the 
women’s apartments, and fell defending it. His dead 
body lying across the door-sill, still served as a rampart for 
these females. The Princesse de T'arente, who heard this 
last faithful guardian fall, went herself to open the door to 
the Marseillais. Their leader, struck by the courage and 
dignity of this lady in the presence of death, restrained his 
troop for a moment. The princess, taking by the hand the 
young and lovely Pauline de Tourzel, who had been con- 
fided to her by her mother, said to the Marseillais, “ Strike 
me, but protect the honor and life of this young creature. 
She is a sacred trust, whom I have sworn to render to her 
mother; send her child to her, and take my blood.” 

The Marseillais, softened, respected and saved these 
women, confiding them to men of the people, who led them 
by stealth along the river, and they joined their families in 
safety. 


At. 


The pursuit of victims who sought to escape death lasted 
for three hours. Cellars, kitchens, subterranean passages, 
even the roofs of houses, dripped with gore. Some Swiss, 
who had concealed themselves in the stables, under heaps 
of forage, were stifled by the smoke or burned alive. The 
populace would have made an immense pile of the Tuil- 
eries ; the out-houses were fired; and bonfires, formed of 
furniture, pictures, collections, books, were burning on the 
Carrousel. The deputations of the Assembly and the 
Commune with much difficulty preserved the Louvre and 
the Tuileries. 


pb 491 


Scarcely was the struggle concluded than Westermann, 
covered with blood and powder, came to Danton’s, to re- 
ceive the congratulations of his triumph, accompanied by 
some of the heroes of the day. Danton embraced them. 
Brune, Robert, Camille Desmoulins, Marat, Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, went one after the other to embrace their leader, and 
seek fresh instructions for the evening. The women wept 
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with joy at seeing their husbands conquerors, whom they 
had believed killed by the cannon of the Swiss. Danton 
appeared absorbed in thought, and, as it were, astonished 
and repentant at the victory: he hesitated as to the course 
he should pursue; but he was one of those men who do 
not long hesitate, but leave events to decide. His fortune 
rose with the hour: next day he was minister 


~ 


BOOK XXIII. 


Is 


Ler us return to the Assembly. Not knowing whether 
to take the part of the Revolution or the Constitution, it 
submitted in silence to all the acts committed without, and 
seemed as though its permanent sitting was solely to con- 
firm what the people did; while the people, in the respect 
it pretended to pay the Assembly, merely gave its orders. 
Real power was already at the Hotel-de-Ville, in the com- 
missaries of the Commune. This the people perceived, and 
lent it strength. 

Robespierre, who always reserved not his person, but 
his fortunes, and had concealed himself alike from friends 
and foes during the conspiracy and the combat, appeared 
during the day at the council of the Commune, where he 
was cheered by his disciples, Huguenin, Sergent, Panis, as 
the statesman of the crisis and the organizer of the victory. 

Danton, after embracing his wife and children, came to 
the Cordeliers to receive the applauses of the conspirators 
of Charenton, and to convey to his accomplices the attitude, 
tone, and wish of the moment. 

Even Marat left his cave, and, at the shouts of victory, 
rushed into the street at the head of a group of his fanatics 
and acolumn of the fédérés of Brest. He walked in Paris 
with a drawn saber in his hand and a crown of laurel on 
his brow. He had himself proclaimed commissary of his 
section in the name of his rags, his dungeons, and his furi- 
ous invectives. He went with his satellites to the royal 
printing-house, seized the presses, and had them conveyed 
to his own abode, as a spoil due to his genius. 

Tallien .Collot d’Herbois, Billaut-Varennes, Camille 
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Desmoulins, all the leaders of Jacobins and Cordeliers, all 
the agitators, all the heads, all the voices, all the hands of 
the people, hurried to the Commune, and converted the 
municipal council into a provisional government of the 
nation, ‘To these men were added Fabre d’Eglantine, 
Osselin, Fréron, Desforgues, Lenfant, Chénier, Legendre. 
This provisional council was the germ of the Convention. 
It assumed its part, and did not receive it. It acted dicta-| 
torially. 


II. 


There were only 300 members of the Assembly there 
present on the 10th of August. The members of the right 
and the constitutional party, foreseeing that they must 
sanction the will of the people or perish, had kept away 
from the sitting; the Jacobins and Girondists only were 
there. Still the benches unrepresented by members were 
filled with strangers, petitioners, members of clubs, work- 
ing-men, who, sitting indiscriminately with the deputies, 
presented to the eye the image of the confusion of the peo- 
ple and their representatives, talking, gesticulating, con- 
sulting, rising with the members as if acted upon by a pub- 
lic peril, which identified the Assembly and the spectators, 
In an event of importance which interests the whole of 
society, no one considers, every one acts, 

As soon as the people were masters of the chateau, the 
cries of victory penetrated from without by all the inlets of 
the Chamber. The Assembly rose en masse, and partici- 
pated in the triumph of the people by an oath to maintain 
equality and liberty. Every instant some of the populace, 
with bare arms, hands imbrued with blood, countenances 
black with gunpowder, entered amid the applauses of the 
Assembly, advanced toward the bar, related in a few 
words the perfidious stratagems of the Court, which had, 
under the mask of capitulating, induced the people to 
come within range of the Swiss musketry ; and then, point- 
ing to the loge du logographe, offered their help to the na- 
tion to exterminate the tyrant and assassin of his people. 

The Assembly then sent deputations in order to arrest 
the massacre. They made the Swiss enter the Cour dea 
Feuillants, where they unloaded the muskets, and were 
then conducted into the courts and passages of the Cham- 
ber. _The combatants then brought in and laid on the 
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table of the president, plate, sacks of gold, diamonds, 
precious stones, costly ornaments, and even portfolios and 
letters found in the apartments of the royal family. The 
arms, money, and assignats found on the persons of the 
Swiss were piled up in the tribune. The king and queen 
witnessed from their box the drawing up of the inventory 
of the spoils found in their private apartments. 


~ IT. 


The president placed all these valuables under the care 
of Huguenin, commissary of the new commune. The 
cannonade had ceased, the musketry slackened. There 
were loud cries for the head or abdication of the king. 
“You will only check the vengeance of the people,” ex- 
claimed the petitioners, ‘‘by doing them justice. Repre- 
sentatives, be firm—swear that you will save the empire, 
and the empire will be saved.” 

The Girondists, until then wavering between the degra- 
dation and the fall of the throne, felt that it was requisite 
either to cast it down at once, or that they should be drag- 
ged down with it. Vergniaud left the presidency to Gua- 
det. The extraordinary commission, in which the Girond- 
ists had the majority of numbers, importance, and talent, 
then assembled. They did not long deliberate; the can- 
non deliberated for them while the people waited. Verg- 
niaud, seizing a pen, drew up hastily the act of the provi- 
sional suspension of royalty, which he read aloud, in the 
midst of intense silence, and not four steps from the king, 
who listened attentively. The sound of Vergniaud’s voice 
was solemn and sad, his attitude dejected, his manner 
greatly depressed. Whether the necessity of reading the 
condemnation of the monarchy in presence ofthe monarch 
weighed upon him, and moved his heart to pity, or that 
repentance for the impulse he himself had given to events 
affected him—and he already felt himself the instrument 
of a fatality which demanded of him more ‘than his con- 
science could concede—he seemed rather as though pro- 
nouncing his own sentence than announcing the victory of 
his party. 

‘TI am here,” he said, ‘(in the name of the extraordinary 
commission, to present to you a very severe measure ; but 
I refer to the very grief with which you are penetrated, to 
decide how absolutely necessary it is to the safety of the 
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nation that you should at once adopt it. The National 
Assembly, considering that the dangers of the country 
have reached their height—that the evils under which the 
empire groans are derived principally from the mistrust in- 
spired by the conduct of the leaders of the executive pow- 
er in a war undertaken in its name against the constitution 
and national independence—that this mistrust has excited 
from all parties in the empire the desire to revoke the au- 
thority confided to Louis XVI., and considering, notwith- 
standing, that the legislative body has no desire to increase 
its power by any usurpation, and that it can not reconcile 
its oath to the constitution and its ardent determination to 
save liberty but by an appeal to the sovereignty of the 
people, decrees as follows :— 

««« The French people are invited to form a national con- 
vention :—The head of the executive power is temporarily 
suspended from his functions; a decree shall be proposed 
during the day as to the nomination of a governor of the 
prince royal. 

«The payment of the civil list is suspended. 

««« The king and his family shall remain under the charge 
of the legislative body until tranquillity be restored in 
Paris: the department will prepare the Luxembourg for 
their residence, under the guard of citizens.’ ” 

This decree was adopted without discussion. The king 
heard it without astonishment or pain. At the moment of 
the vote he addressed Coustard, the deputy, saying, ‘“‘ This 
is not very constitutional,’ in a tone rather jocose, which 
contrasted strangely with the solemnity ofthe scene. “True, 
sire,” replied Coustard, “ but it is the only means of saving 
your life.’ And he voted against the king while he con- 
versed with the queen. 


IV. 


Yet this decree, which left the question of the monarchy 
or the republic in suspense, and which even leaned to the 
monarchy, by indicating the. nomination of a governor for 
the prince royal, was but a sort of half satisfaction to the 
importance of the hour, Desired passionately on the pre- 
vious evening, it was‘accepted next day with murmurs. 

Vergniaud had scarcely finished reading, than petition- 
ers, still more clamorous, presented themselves at the bar 
and demanded that the Assembly should pronounce the 
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forfeiture of the king, by whose perfidy his reign had fin- 
ished in the blood of his subjects. Vergniaud replied, 
justifying the terms and the ambiguous style of the Girond- 
ist decree. 

He was listened to coldly by the tribunes and petition- 
ers. The deputy Choudieu obtained a majority for the 
instant formation of a camp near Paris, and the permanent 
sitting of the Assembly, which then nominated its minis- 
ters. a 

Roland, Claviére, and Servan, the three Girondist minis- 
ters dismissed by the king, were restored to office on the 
proposition of Brissot. This was in revenge for the king’s 
dismissal of them. Danton was nominated minister of jus- 
tice ; Monge, minister of marine ; Lebrun, of foreign affairs ; 
Grouvelle, secretary of council of ministers—Lebrun being 
a man versed in diplomacy, Grouvelle an humble but am- 
bitious man of letters. At nine o’clock p.m. the ministry 
was completed. The Girondists had the preponderance 
through Roland, Claviére, Servan, and. Lebrun, while the 
commonalty counterbalanced them by Danton single- 
handed. 

Scarcely was Danton nominated than he hastened to the 
Hotel-de- Ville, to pay his respects to his colleagues, of the 
power he had acquired for them. ‘“I have been carried 
into the ministry by a cannon-ball,” he said to his confi- 
dents. “I wish the revolution to enter upon power with 
me; I am strong through it, and should perish if I quit- 
~ tedg? 

The Assembly then drew up a summary of its decrees 
on that day, and sent commissioners to make them public 
by the light of torches in the streets of Paris. 


V. 


The weather was very fine; the calmness of the even- 
ing, and the feverish excitement of the events of the day, 
induced the people to leave their homes and breathe the 
air of a summer’s night. Long trains of peaceable prom- 
enaders wandered up and down the public walks, and be- 
neath the trees of the Tuileries now surrendered to the 
people. The flames and smoke of the furniture which had 
been set on fire in the court-yards streamed over the roofs 
of the chateau, lighted up the two banks of the Seine, and 
threatened every instant to destroy the palace. Tumbrils, 
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accompanied by agents sent by the Commune, collect- 
ed, in the Champs Elysées, in the Place Louis XV., in 
the gardens and the court-yards, the four thousand car- 
casses of the Swiss, Marseillais, and fédérés, who marked 
by the heaps of their bodies the places where the struggle 
had been most bloody. Women in their holyday dresses 
were not afraid to approach these tumbrils, and to contem- 
plate these remains of the butchery of the morning. 

The men of Marseilles and Brest, the masses of the fau- 
bourg fell back into their barracks. They had done their 
day’s work, and paid, with upward of three thousand six 
hundred dead bodies, their disinterested tribute to that Rev- 
olution whose fruit was only to be reaped by their chil- 
dren. 


VI. 


These ‘soldiers and this people had not struggled for 
power, still less for booty. They returned with wearied 
arms but empty hands to their workshops. The bourgeoisie 
fought for itself, the people for its ideas. The national 
guard, consisting of the former, siding with La Fayette, 
the Girondists, and Pétion, had neither been competent to 
prevent nor to act, to attack nor to defend. Thus the 
bourgeoisie returned to its home humiliated and dispirited: 
it had lost ground with the people. 


VIL. 


From the evening of the 10th of August the national 
guard had disappeared, Pikes and tatters had replaced 
the civic bayonets and uniforms at the posts and with the 
patroles established in Paris. The Marseillais and fédérés 
were the only persons who gave the slightest military ap- 
pearance to these detachments of armed people. The 
crushed hat of Santerre, his blackened epaulettes, his sa- 
ber in a brass scabbard, his worn and torn uniform, his 
bare breast and careless mien flattered the multitude, who 
loved its equal in Santerre. Westermann, in a costume 
more strictly military, visited the posts of the fédérés and 
Marseillais, accompanied by Fournier, Barbaroux, and Re- 
becqui. 

Toward midnight the commissaries employed for that 
purpose by the Commune made vast piles with the wood 
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collected, and threw on them the dead bodies which lay 
on the Carrousel, the court-yards, the vestibules, and the 
apartments. The flames soon kindled, and, reflected by 
the walls, cast their rays into the very interior of the pal- 
ace; and at daybreak Swiss and Marseillais, royalists and 
republicans, noble and people, were all consumed. They 
swept the pavement, and all the ashes were thrown into 
the Seine. q q 


—s 


VIII. 


The Assembly suspended its sitting at two o’clock in the 
morning. The royal family had remained until then in the 
reporters’ box. (God alone can measure the duration of 
those sixteen hours in the minds of the king, the queen, Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, and the children. The suddenness of their 
fall, the protracted uncertainty, the vicissitudes of hope 
and fear, the contest going on at the very doors, of which 
they were the prizes, without even seeing the combatants— 
the cannonades, the musketry sounding in their hearts, the 
alternations of hope and fear, the looks of their enemies 
constantly fastened on them to detect a crime in an emo- 
tion, or to gloat on their sufferings—all conspired to ren- 
der these hours, which seemed endless, one direful agony 
which royalty endured. 

The fall from the throne to the scaffold was long, deep, 


‘appalling. 
IX. 

Except the mechanical return of appetite, which the 
king had satisfied at the commencement of the sitting, the 
royal family did not take any nourishment during this day 
and the half of the night. The children forgot their hun- 

er. The commiseration of certain deputies and. inspect- 
ors of the hall had caused some fruit and glasses of iced 
water to be sent to them from time to time. The queen 
and the princess merely moistened their lips—they were 
entirely occupied with watching the king. 

This prince, leaning on the front of the box like a man 
gazing on some extraordinary sight, seemed already fa- 
miliarized with his situation. He made sensible and calm 
observations on the circumstances, motions, and votes, 
which proved his entire singleness of mind; speaking of 

voL, ,—H 
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himself as of a king who had lived a thousand years before— 
judging of the acts of the people toward him as he would 
have judged of the acts of Cromwell and the Long Parlia- 
ment toward Charles I. The falling off of his crown did 
not cause any motion to his head, but he breathed strongly 
as though a heavy burden were lifted from his mind. Em- 
pire had been to him a duty rather than a pride, and he 
found solace in his very degradation. 

The queen had been sustained from the first by the hopes 
of the defeat of the insurrection. Excited like a hero at 
the sound of cannon, intrepid during the vociferations of 
the mob, her look braved them, her disdainful lip express- 
ed the utmost contempt. She turned incessantly toward 
the officers of her guard, who were in her box, to inquire 
the news of the chateau and of her friends, particularly 
the Princesse de Lamballe, her favorite. While the con- 
test was going on, she was full of hope and excitement ; 
at the last sounds of the cannon, the triumphant shouts of 
the multitude—at the sight of her jewel-cases, portfolios, 
secret cabinets exposed and profaned beneath her eyes, as 
the spoils of her person and her heart—she sunk into a 
despondency which, although mute, was haughty. Her 
yank was a part of herself, and to fall from it was to die. 
The decree of suspension, pronounced by Vergniaud, had 
been to her as the blow of an ax. She closed her eyes 
for a moment, and appeared to sink under the humiliation ; 
then again the pride of her misfortunes shone on her brow 
like another diadem. 


Xe 


Fifty picked and faithful men had penetrated to the 
place where the king was, and formed a guard around and 
near the royal family. The ministers, some general officers, 
the Prince de Poix, M.de Choiseul, M. d’Aubier, M.d’ Affry, 
M. @’Aubigny, M. de Vioménil, Carl, commandant of the 
gendarmerie, and some body-servants of the king, kept near 
and were attentive to his orders—ready to die in forming 
his last defense if the populace forced their way into the 
corridors of the hall. 

Toward six o’clock in the evening the former ministers, 
compelled by a decision of the Chamber, took a sad leave 
of the king and withdrew, in order to resign their posts in 
due form, and go the next day to the High Court of Or- 
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leans. Shortly afterward, D’Affry, commandantof the Swiss, 
was led away to the Abbaye. D’Aubigny, having mixed 
with the groups who were throwing down the statues of 
kings in the Place Louis XV., and evinced his indignation, 
was killed on the spot whose desecration he deplored. M. 
de Choiseul twice ran the risk of his life when endeavoring 
to rally the Swiss, and returning to protect the king with 
his sword. A moment afterward a loud noise was heard 
at the doors; the king turned his head, and inquired the 
cause. Carl went out to see, and returned no more; and 
the king, who was awaiting his reply, heard with horror 
that he was dead: The queen covered her face with her 
two hands. Every order they gave brought misfortune on 
their friends. How many hearts that beat fervently for 
them in the morning were cold in death at night! 


XI, 


An hour after midnight, the inspectors of the hall came 
to conduct the king and his family to the place prepared 
for them hastily, on the promulgation of the decree of abdi- 
cation. _Commissaries of the Assembly and the detach- 
ment of the national guard which watched over them from 
the morning, were their escort. An officer of the king’s 
household took the dauphin from-the queen’s arms, and 
carried him, in deep slumber, behind her. 

The place, more like a cloister or a prison than a palace, 
was in the upper part of the old monastery of the Feuil- 
lants, above the bureaux and committee-rooms of the As- 
sembly. It consisted of four chambers leading out of each 
other, and opening upon the vast corridor which had been 
used by the monks. These chambers, unused since the 
destruction of the monastic orders, were as empty as walls 
whose tenants had been long since dispersed. The archi- 
tect of the Assembly, at the requisition of the inspectors, 
had hastily collected some furniture which was by chance 
in his own rooms, consisting of a table, some chairs, four 
wooden bedsteads without curtains, for the king, the queen, 
the dauphin, and his sister; matresses extended on the 
brick floors were the couches of Madame Elizabeth and 
the governess of the childrenof France. Messrs. de Briges, 
d’Aubier, de Goguelat, the Prince de Poix, and the Duc 
de Choiseul occupicd the first room, which served as an 
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antechamber, and, stretched out on their cloaks at the 
king’s door, they watched over his slumbers. . 

The king, partly undressed, slept in the second chamber 
without any night-dress, and, with his dressing-table sup- 
plied with articles plundered from the chateau, a napkin 
bound his head, laid on the pillow of an uncurtained bed. 
The queen slept with the children in the third apartment, 
Madame Elizabeth, Madame de Tourzel, and the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe (who had rejoined the royal family in 
the evening) were in a room next to the queen, and 
passed the night in watching, weeping, and praying at her 
door. 

The royal family declined the supper prepared for them. 
After a conversation between the king, queen, and Madame 
Elizabeth, they attempted to snatch a few moments’ sleep, 
after a vigil of thirty-six hours, alike exhausting to mind 
and body. This slumber was brief—the waking terrible. 


XII. 


The queen, on opening her eyes to the rays of a burning 
sun which penetrated to her couch, closed them again that 
she might believe she was only dreaming. Her children 
and the Princess Elizabeth aroused her, and on going to 
the king they found him endeavoring to make his toilet. 
Cutting off several locks of his hair, he gave them to the 
faithful attendants of the queen, and when they sought to 
kiss his hands, he embraced them. 

They burst into tears at seeing the Queen of France 
compelled to lie on a camp bed, and waited upon by a 
stranger, the porteress of this forsaken cloister _‘‘ You see,”’ 
she said to them, “my unhappy friends, a woman even 
more unhappy than yourselves, for she has caused all your 
misfortunes.” 

She then embraced her children, and inquired after 
Pauline de Tourzel, Madame de Larouche-Aymon, the 
Duchesse de Luynes, and all the persons of her court whom 
she had left at the Tuileries. 


Senne 


The death of her attendants, massacred in her apart- 
ments, greatly affected Marie Antoinette, and she wept 
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bitterly. While dressing, she related, in a few words, her 
impressions during the sitting of the previous evening. 
Her watch and purse having been lost during the hasty 
flight to the Assembly, she borrowed the watch of one of 
her ladies in waiting, and requested Madame Augié, her 
first lady of the bedchamber, to lend her five-and-twenty 
louis, to provide against the contingencies of her cap- 
tivity. 

At ten o’clock the royal family returned to the Assembly, 
and remained there until night. The bar of the House was 
crowded by petitioners, demanding the blood of the Swiss 
and the king’s escort, who had taken refuge in the Feuil- 
lants. Santerre, who had been sent for by Vergniaud to 
protect the prisoners, announced the impending massacre 
of those who had been arrested in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The ferocious mob loudly demanded at the doors the lives 
of these unhappy men. “Good God!” exclaimed Verg- 
niaud, -‘ what cannibals !” 

At one moment the outer doors of the Assembly were 
forced. Vergniaud, fearless for himself, yet feared for the 
safety of the royal family. The inspectors compelled them 
to retire into the passage, in order that, should the infuriated 
crowd effect an entrance, it might not find its victims. The 
king, who believed that the last moments of himself and 
his family were come, only thought of the safety of his ad- 
herents. He entreated them to abandon him to his fate, 
- and proyide for themselves by flight; but not one of them 
preferred his life to his duty, and they remained where 
honor and affection alike bade them live or die. Danton 
hastened to the spot, and repulsed the people by the author- 
ity and terror of his name; he besought these assassins, not 
to be generous, but patient, and at his voice the pikemen 
stayed for a while their thirst for blood. “ Legislators,” 
said Danton, as he entered the Assembly, “the French 
nation, wearied of despotism, has undergone a revolution. 
It is about to assume its due; but where the rights of jus- 
tice commence there should those of vengeance cease. 
Before this national assembly, I solemnly pledge myself to 
protect these men who are now within its walls. I will 
march at their head, and be answerable for them.” 

As he uttered these words, he glanced rapidly and proudly 
at the queen, as though a secret understanding or haughty 
compassion were concealed beneath the harshness of his 
language and the contempt evinced by his manner, 
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XIV. 


The Assembly and the tribunes applauded; the people 
without ratified, by their acclamations, the promises made 
by their favorite, and the Swiss were saved until the 2d of 
September. . 

Pétion succeeded Danton. Freed from his mock arrest, 
he now reappeared to assume that shadow’ of authority 
which had no longer a name. Useful to the factious but a 
short time before, he was now useless and importunate ; 
yet he affected before the Assembly to believe he possessed 
that power which had escaped his grasp. And the Girond- 
ists themselves were, like Pétion, but the honorary sover- 
eigns of a revolution that outstripped them. . 

They had decreed, the previous evening, that Louis XVI. 
should inhabit the Luxembourg during the suspension. A 
commission, however, decided that the captive family should 
occupy the Hotel of the Minister of Justice, on the Place 
Vendome. This hotel, however, situated in the heart of 
Paris, and on the place where the troops were reviewed, 
would, it was feared, attract too much curiosity, and awa- 
ken a dangerous interest in the minds of the soldiers and 
people, and the Commune refused to execute the decree. 
Manuel came to demand, in their name, that the captive 
king should reside in the Temple, far from the noise, the 
excitement, and the sowvenzrs of the city. 

The Assembly consented, and the choice of the Temple 
clearly indicated the feelings of the Commune; instead of 
a residence, it was a prison. 


XV. 


The Girondists had only suspended, the Commune degrad- 
ed royalty. Roland and his friends wished to prepare some 
rotection for themselves against the omnipotence of the 
Hotel-de-Ville, by constituting the council of the depart- 
ment, and giving this council the ascendency and the survedl- 
lance that the constitution gave it over the municipal body. 
They caused one of their most obscure adherents to bring 
forward this motion, in order to conceal the hand that aimed 
the blow; but the Commune saw and averted it. Thrice in 
the course of the day did the municipal council send to de- 
mand—first humbly, then firmly, and, lastly, insolently—that 
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this decree that threatened its power should be revoked. 
The last injunction was’ brief and peremptory as a sover- 
eign’s order, and was obeyed. 

At last the Prussian, Anarcharsis Clootz, a philosopher 
wandering about to disseminate his doctrines over the earth 
with his eloquence, his fortune, and his blood, in the name 
of the human race, awakened at the National Assembly the 
first echo of the 10th of August in the hearts of the people 
weary of theirservitude. Civotz carried his passion for hu- 
“‘manity to madness, but it was the madness of hope and re- 
generation. The philosopher was listened to with attention, 
and the consolatory ideas which he made to shine like a rain- 
bow on this horizon of blood suspended, for a brief space, 
the struggles of contending parties and the ax of the assassin. 


XVI. 


After the second day the king was again reconducted to 
the Feuillants. The pity and attachment manifested by his 
escort alarmed the Commune and Jacobins. Santerre 
withdrew this guard and replaced it by others, composed 
of hearts inaccessible to indulgence and irreconcilable to a 
dethroned tyrant. The rudeness of their gestures and 
the rigor of the consignes, soon informed the king of the 
change. The Girondist, Grangeneuve, a member of the 
committee of surveillance, whose bureau was in the same 
_ cloisters as the king’s chamber, became alarmed at the 
respect and sorrow displayed by the few friends who sur- 
rounded the royal family. He believed that some plan of 
escape was meditated, and he communicated his ideas to his 
colleagues. The committee shared, or affected to share, in 
the apprehension of Grangeneuve, and ordered the dismiss- 
al of all persons not immediately necessary to wait upon 
the family. This order caused the greatest consternation 
among the courtiers, who remained faithful to him in cap- 
tivity, and the king summoned the deputies who were the 
inspecteurs de la salle. “1 am, then, a prisoner, gentle- 
men,” said he, bitterly; ‘ Charles I. was more fortunate 
than myself. His friends were permitted to attend him to 
the scaffold.’ The inspectors made no reply; their silence 
spoke for them. . 

' The king was at this moment requested to pass into the 
room in which the supper of the royal family was prepared, 
and his friends were permitted to follow him. ‘This was 
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the last occasion on which the king and the queen were 
served with court etiquet, by these five gentlemen standing 
behind them—touching etiquet on that day, for it was 
voluntary, and their respect redoubled with misfortune. A 
silent grief prevailed during this repast; master and servi- 
tors felt they were about to separate for ever. The king 
did not taste any thing, but purposely delayed having the 
table cleared, in order to prolong the minutes in which he 
might see friendly visages. The inflexible guard entered 
and put.an end to their adieus; the gentlemen descended 
a back stair-case, and went out, one after another, in borrow- 
ed garments, in order to mix, unnoticed, with the crowd. 


XVII. 
M. de Rohan Chabot, aide-de-camp to La Fayette, had 


passed these two days and nights at the king’s door, in the 
uniform of a simple national guard. Recognized and arrest- 
ed as he quitted the Feuillants, he was cast into the dungeons 
of the Abbaye, which only opened to the assassins of Sep- 
tember. The queen, her sister, and the royal children, 
deprived of every thing by the pillage of the Tuileries, re- 
ceived from the English embassadress the linen and gar- 
ments necessary for their situation, and the royal family 
again passed a day and a half in the reporters’ box. 

On Monday, at three o’clock, Pétion and Manuel came 
in two carriages, to convey them to the Temple; for the 
Commune, who might, have chosen the night, preferred 
that they should go from the Tuileries to prison in broad 
day, and at a slow pace, and through the most populous 
quarters, in order that, this degradation of royalty might 
have the appearance and authenticity of a public exposure 
before the final execution of the sentence. Pétion and 
Manuel were in the king’s carriage, and an immense crowd 
lined the road on either side from the road of the Feuillants 
to that of the Temple. Threats, insults, derision, outrage 
of every kind were heaped on them at every step. Pétion 
was in the habit of presiding at these triumphal marches; 
he had brought back the king from Varennes to Paris, he 
had beheld the king coifféd with the bonnet rowge in his 
palace on the 20th of June, and had felicitated, while he 
dismissed, the people; and it was he who now conducted 
him to his last resting-place ere he ascended the scaffold. 
He spared him nothing of the bitterness of the journey, 
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concealed from him none of the presages of his fall, and 
seemed to carry him amid the evidence of his shame, that 
he might drain the cup to the dregs. As they passed over 
the Place Vendéme, he pointed out to the king the over- 
.thrown statue of Louis XIV., strewing with its fragments 
the city where his image had so long reigned. There was 
no return from a prison to the throne, and this the: Com- 
mune wished to show. Louis XVI. felt this, and when, 
after two hours’ march, the carriages rolled under the 
arches of the Temple, he had, in his heart, abdicated the 
throne, and accepted the scaffold. 


BOOK XXIV. 
T. 


Wuite the royal family, arrived.almost at the end of so 
many agitating scenes, took possession of their last habita- 
tion, the Assembly promulgated, through Guadet, rules by 
which a-convention would be nominated, and a direct ap- 
peal made to the unanimous sovereignty of the people. 
The Primary Assemblies were to be composed of all 
I’renchmen who had attained the age of twenty-one, and 
were of free condition (condition libre). They were to 
meet on the 26th of August, and give their representatives 
a sovereign mandate independent of all existing constitu- 
tions. The Convention would meet on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. The National Assembly and the executive power, 
appointed the previous evening, had only an interregnum 
from the 12th of August to the 20th of September. 

Thus the triumph of the Girondists immediately brought 
about their abdication. The Assembly, over which they 
domineered, felt its weakness before an event. which it had 
neither the courage to accomplish nor the virtue to prevent. 
It resigned and returned to the people the powers they had 
intrusted to it. Faithless to the constitution, refusing its 
assistance to royalty, timid in face of the republic, it had 
neither plan, policy, nor audacity, and gave all parties a 
right to despise it. It overthrew nothing, founded nothing ; 
but aided every thing to fall. It received from its pred- 
ecessors a constitution to maintain, a royalty to reform, a 
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country to defend; and when it resigned, left France with- 
out a constitution, a king, or an army. It disappeared in 
an émeute, and its only traces were ruins. The Constituent 
Assembly represented the feelings of France, the Conven- 
tion represented the passionate devotion of the masses. 
The Legislative Assembly only represented the interests and 
the vanity of the intermediate classes; the type of the honest 
yet egotistical bourgeoisie, it only possessed, in this great 
crisis, commonplace ideas, vain passions, and the petty pru- 
dence of that portion of the nation whose timidity is at once 
a virtue anda vice. TheAssembly knew how to write and 
speak, but not how to act: it had orators, but no statesman. 
Mirabeau had been, in the Constituent Assembly, the type 
of that aristocracy, which, after being the first to enlighten 
itself at the torch of the epoch, aspires to the glory of diffus- 
ing this light among the people, and become revolutionary 
through generosity, and popular through pride. Danton 
and Robespierre were the terrible types of the passions of 
a people scarcely emancipated from its fetters, which seeks 
at any cost to preserve this Revolution for the future, and 
which does not weigh interest against idea, or life against 
principles. Vergniaud, Brissot, Gensonné, Guadet, were 
but orators—sometimes sublime, yet always powerless. 

On the 10th of August the people were better states- 
men than their leaders. A crisis was necessary, or all 
would perish in the hands of these legislators, who wished 
liberty without sacrifice, monarchy without royalty, a re- 
public without hesitation, the Revolution without a guar- 
anty, the force of the people without its intervention, pat- 
riotism without that fever of enthusiasm which gives to 
nations the delirium and the force of despair. The mech- 
anism of the constitution no longer worked, and a sudden > 
gleam of conviction showed the people they could no longer 
repair it, and they broke it on the 10th of August. 


Un ee 


The shock of the 10th of August was felt over all Europe. 
The foreign cabinets and the emigrés, while they deplored 
this catastrophe, the captivity of the king, and the encour- 
agement which this triumph of the people in Paris gave to 
revolutionary feeling, rejoiced exceedingly at the convulsive 
feelings about to rage in France; for a civil war isthe most 
puissant auxiliary to a foreign one, and the anarchical govern- 
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ment of the Assembly was the least fitted to carry on a 
national struggle. France, without a leader, without unity, 
without a constitution, would fall, member by member, 
before the forces of the coalition; besides, the scandal 
created by this palace that had been violated, these massa- 
cred guards, this royal family degraded by the insurrection, 
deprived those powers that still hesitated of all pretext for 
temporization and ménagement. 


jh i 


In the interior, the adherence to the 10th of August was 
unanimous—in the north, east, and south of France.: La 
Vendée alone was disturbed, and displayed symptoms of 
civil war. Every where else the royalists and constitutional- 
ists concealed their presentiments and their sorrow. The 
Girondists and Jacobins coalesced, in order to insure the 
nomination, at the Convention, by the primary assemblies 
of men in favor of extreme measures, of antique theories, 
and totally irreconcilable with royalty. 

The army, commanded by constitutionalist generals and 
officers attached to the king, was stupefied at the unex- 
pected intelligence of the downfall of the constitution and 
the triumph of the Jacobins. For a short time a degree 
of hesitation prevailed, by which a talented and influential 
leader might have profited to march against Paris; but 
- victory had as yet given no general the right of disobeying 
a popular movement. The aged Luckner, when interroga- 
ted by the club and the municipal authorities at Metz, as to 
what steps he intended the army to take, stammered out a 
vague approbation of this cowp-d’état at Paris. The next 
day, however, having received contrary advice from La 
Fayette, his second in command, he harangued his troops, 
to warn them against the instigators of disorder, who would 
soon arrive from Paris; and the arrival of the commission- 
ers sent by the Assembly to enlighten and inthral the army 
made him change his language for the third time. 

At Valenciennes, General Dillon declaimed, in an ordre 
du jour, that the constitution had been violated, and that 
the offenders would be punished. Some days afterward, 
Dillon retracted his words, in a letter to the Assembly. 
Montesquiou, with the army in the south, pronounced 
tamely in favor of the constitution. At Strasbourg, the 
mayor, Diétrick, and the generals Caffarelli-Dufalga and 
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Victor de Broglie, were indignant at this outrage on the 
inviolability of the king. General Biron, a friend of the 
Duc d’Orléans, and supported by the Jacobins of Strasbourg, 
stifled the germ of revolt, and passed with his army to the 
victorious party. La Fayette alone assumed a resolute and 
political attitude. 


ve 


This general’s head-quarters were at Sedan, the chief 
town of the Ardennes; he learned the events of the 19th 
of August from an officer of his army, who, happening to 
be at Paris during the conflict, quitted it and hastened to 
inform his general of the massacres and events of the day. 
La Fayette, outstripped by this movement, imagined he 
was sufliciently powerful to arrest its progress by a federa- 
tion of his army and the departments. In default of a cen- 
tral power he could legally obey, he demanded orders from 
the administrators of the department of the Ardennes. His 
project was to form a kind of congress with the united 
departments ; -and the nucleus of this federation was in the 
three departments of the Ardennes, of ]’Aisne, and the 
Meuse, on whom he believed he could rely. He had but 
little hope of success; but he believed it to be his duty, 
avd he accomplished it rather as a citizen than the com- 
mander of an army. The Assembly, informed of the 
indecision*of the army, dispatched commissioners to remove 
from it the suspected generals. 

But, La Fayette, in spite of the generosity of his char- 
acter and the devotion of his life, placed too great confi- 
dence, for the leader of a party, in the power of the law, 
and, instead of carrying away his troops by enthusiasm, he 
suffered them to reflect in inaction. Dismissed by the As- 
sembly on the 19th, he felt that fortune abandoned him, 
that his popularity was gone; and that the Revolution, 
which escaped him, was about to turn against him; and 
he therefore resolved to expatriate himself and voluntarily 
undergo that ostracism to which his country was about to 
condemn him. Alexandre Lameth, the two brothers La- 
tour Maubourg, Bureau de Pusy, an eminent patriot, sol- 
dier, and politician, his aides-de-camp, and several officers, 
accompanied him in his flight. La Fayette intended to 
escape to Holland, and thence to America. After a night’s 
march, he fell into the hands ofa detachment of the en. 
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emy. Recognized,and brought back to Namur, his name 
was his crime in the eyes of the generals of the emperor. 
The chief of the French insurrection, the protector of 
Louis XVI., the general of the people of Paris, was too 
unexpected and too illustrious a prey, in the eyes of the 
united monarchs, for them to suffer him to depart; and La 
Fayette, separated from his friends, and dragged from 
fortress to fortress, until he reached the dungeons of Ol- 
mutz, suffered, with the patience of conviction, a long and 
rigorous captivity. Martyr of liberty, after he had been its 
hero, his public life from this day was interrupted for thirty 
years. The revdlution of 1830 again summoned him on 
the scene; and his friends and enemies recognized him by 
the same principles, the same virtues, and the same mis- 
takes. 


2 i 


The expatriation of La Fayette, and the submission of 
his corps d’armée, \eft the Assembly without apprehension 
for the disposition of the troops, but trembling at the situa- 
tion of the frontiers. The Girondists, restored to power in 
the persons of Servan, Claviére, and Roland, and fore- 
seeing the approaching struggle with the Jacobins, felt the 
importance of giving the army a chief who would at once 
guaranty them the victory over their enemies abroad and 
assistance against those at home. Ancient colleagues of 
Dumouriez, their resentment against this general gave way 
before the high idea this man had given them of his talents. 
While on his side, Dumouriez, with his usual accuracy of 
perception, had sounded the event of the 10th of August 
and formed his opinion on it. Dumouriez deplored the 
king’s misfortunes; but, by refusing to take the oath to 
the nation, he ruined himself without saving Louis XVI. 
Besides, whatever was the form of government, a country 
would always remain; and to save his country was the 
only line of policy befitting a soldier. The field of battle 
was the road to power. While other generals contested 
the necessity and offered vain’resistance, Dumouriez, shut 
up in his camp at Maulde, near Valenciennes, boldly diso- 
beyed Dillon, refused to administer the oath of allegiance 
to his soldiers, and declared himself at the orders of events. 
A secret correspondence was instantly established between 
Servan, Roland, Claviére, his ancient colleagues, and this 
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general; and the Girondists congratulated themselves on 
possessing a head and arm. On the other hand. the Jaco- 
bins renewed with Dumouriez that connection that had 
arisen from chance, and by which his talents enabled him 
to profit. 


‘as 


Young Couthon, the friend of Robespierre and deputy 
of Auvergne in the Legislative Assembly, was at this mo- 
ment taking the baths at Saint Amand, at the gates of Va- 
lenciennes, near the camp of Dumouriez. The general 
and the deputy had often met and conversed together. 
Couthon was fascinated by the genius of Dumouriez, as 
Gensonné had been, and discerned in him the preserver of 
his country. Couthon, a young advocate of Clermont, be- 
fore he was sent to the National Assembly and then to the 
Convention, carried his faith in the Revolution to fanaticism, 
which, only gentle and meditative then, became afterward 
sanguinary. Couthon was a philosopher; his features 
pleasing, his look calm, his conversation grave and melan- 
choly.. A young wife and child nourished affection in his 
heart, and consoled him for his infirmity, Couthon having 
lost the use of his legs. The inhabitants of Saint Amand 
little suspected the future dle of Couthon: no blood was 
as yet visible in his dreams. 

The three deputies sent to the army of Dillon, Delmas, 
Dubois-Dubais, and Bellegarde, arrived at Valenciennes, 
had orders to dismiss Dillon and Lanoue. These two gen- 
erals had been too tardy in their recognition of the 10th of 
August ; and repentant and humble they entreated pardon 
of the three commissaries, which the latter were about to 
grant, when Couthon, their colleague, hastened from Saint 
Amand to Valenciennes, vaunted the talents and energy of 
Dumouriez, and obtained for him from the Assembly the 
command of the armies of Lanoue and La Fayette. Wes- 
termann, the friend of Danton, his general on the 10th of 
August, and now his emissary to the army, after having 
visited the camp of Sedan, hastened to Valenciennes. He 
described in the most lively terms, to Dumouriez, the dis- 
organization of the army of La Fayette, the desertion of 
the officers, the discontent of the soldiers, the seditious 
feeling prevalent in the Ardennes, and the approaching 
violation of the territory, if the enemy, already master of 
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Longwi, march forward on Champagne. Westermann, in 
whom Danton placed the fullest confidence, animated by 
a patriotic fire, convinced and carried away Dumouriez. 

This general, accustomed to deal with factions, and to 
comprehend at a glance their insinuations, saw that Dan- 
ton wished to have an agent in the army in the person of 
Westermann, and he made this young officer the link that 
connected him with Danton. Westermann, like the rest, 
was carried away by the enthusiasm and genius of Dumou- 
riez. Sent to observe his actions, he advised and served 
him devotedly; and the general, who knew how to employ 
men according to their value, and not their rank, perceiving 
at a glance in Westermann a martial spirit, a soul of fire, 
and an arm of iron, attached him to his person. 


VII. 


During the night of the 25th to the 26th of August, 
Dumouriez made his plans for the Belgian campaign, 
which he had not yet abandoned. He recalled from Lille, 
General Labourdonnaye, who commanded this town, and 
gave him, during his absence, the command of the army of 
Valenciennes. He set out for Sedan on the 26th, attended 
only by Westermann, a single aide-de-camp, and Baptiste, 
his valet-de-chambre, whose courage and devotion to his 
master made him afterward one of the instruments of his 
' glory, and the successes of the army. At his arrival, on the 
28th, at the camp of La Fayette, Dumouriez was received 
with the coldness and murmurs of an army that does not 
know the leader given them, and regrets the leader they 
have lost. Sure of the morrow, the general was not intim- 
idated by this reception, but braved the hostile visages, 
and trusted to the feelings of his superiority to win the 
soldiers over to him. As he had arrived without any 
equipage or horses, he mounted La Fayette’s charger, and 
reviewed and harangued the troops. The infantry was 
silent, but firm; the cavalry almost seditious. As he pass- 
ed before the ranks, he heard expressions of dislike and 
mistrust. “It is this man,” said the soldiers, “ who wished 
war to be declared, and who is the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the country and the blood of our brothers shed at 
Longwi.” Dumouriez checked his horse; and, looking 
proudly at his troops, “Is there any one among these sol- 
diers,” said he, so cowardly as to regret war; or do you 
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think you can obtain liberty without fighting for it?” This 
speech gained him, if not the confidence, at least the re- 
spect of the men and officers. The look of Dumouriez, 
the presence of Westermann the conqueror of the 10th of 
August, yet covered with the blood of the Swiss, imposed 
on the troops; they felt themselves placed by the capture 
of Longwi between the bayonets of the Prussians and the 
contempt of the nation who beheld them; and they took 
courage. 

When the maps were unrolled, and the respective forces 
and distances measured_on the council-table, Dumouriez 
explained their position and asked for advice. Dillon was 
the first to speak: he showed on the map the point of 
Chalons as the position to be occupied before the enemy, 
if they wished to cut off in time the entrance of the plains 
of France and the road to Paris. Compass in hand, he 
measured the distance from Chalons to Verdun, and Cha- 
lons to Sédan; he showed that the enemy, already beneath 
the walls of Verdun, would be nearer Chalons than the de- 
fending army, and representing with much reason and force, 
that the preservation of the capital was more important to 
to the nation than the preservation of the Ardennes, he 
advised that they should march that same night on Chalons, 
leaving General Chazot and some troops in the camp of 
Sedan. The whole council was of this opinion, which 
Dumouriez, by his silence, seemed to approve, and ordered 
Dillon to march with the advanced guard on to the left 
bank of the Marne, as if the movement on Chalons had 
been adopted. But it was not; and hardly was the coun- 
cil of war ended, than Dumouriez, left alone with the ad- 
jutant-general Thouvenot, whose thoughtful look and ex- 
pressive features he had remarked during Dillon’s speech, 
opened his designs to him as a confident capable of com- 
prehending a great idea, ‘ The retreat on Chalons,” said 
he, “is a wise idea; but in great danger, temerity is wis- 
dom. We must deceive Fortune by showing ourselves 
more confident as she grows more adverse. To retire 
behind the Marne before a numerous and active enemy, is 
to give all France the signal of weakness and discourage- 
ment—to commence the war by a retrograde movement 
closely resembling a defeat, and to open to the coalition 
the fertile plains of Epernay and Rheims,.and the road to 
Paris, on which no obstacle can arrest their progress after 
crossing the Marne.” Then pointing out on the map along 
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line of forests that spreads from Sedan to Sainte-Menehould, 
between Verdun and Chalons, an obscure name, which has 
since become historical, ‘‘ There,’’ said he to Thouvenot, 
“are the Thermopyle of France. If Iam so fortunate as 
to arrive there before the Prussians, all is saved.” 

This flank movement of Dumouriez, far from removing 
him from the Prussian army, brought him nearer, and 
boldly fixed him on the very spot they already occupied as 
their field of battle; for Verdun, where the King of Prus- 
sia lay, was nearer to the forest of Argonne than Sedan, 
where Dumouriez was. 


VIII. 


Happy that his idea was comprehended, Dumouriez, 
who had not been in bed since he quitted Valenciennes, 
charged Thouvenot to prepare all the details of this move- 
ment, and snatched a few short hours of sleep. When he 
awoke he sent orders to Beurnouville, whom he had left at 
Valenciennes, to bring him nine thousand troops, both in- 
fantry and cavalry, of whom there was no present need at 
the Camp de Maulde. He sent off couriers and trusty 
officers to inform Luckner of his movements, and bring 
him back intelligence of his.. He informed the aged gen- 
eral that he was about to draw upon Argonne the attack 
of eighty thousand Prussians, and assigned the probable 
spot at which the junction of the armies of Metz and Sedan, 
if it could be effected, would decide the battle and save 
France. He supplied himself, from the arsenals of La Fére 
and Douai, with the ammunition he required, and named 
the generals to replace those who had fled with La Fayette. 
Dangest, Diettmann, Ligneville, Chazot, Miaczinski, off- 
cers beloved by the army, were nominated lieutenants and 
majors-general. His staff, wavering, discontented, full of 
hesitation and murmurs, was now composed of men who 
owed their fortune to him, and whom he thus bound to 
himself. The army had a head, and in four-and-twenty 
hours this head had arms. He communicated his plan of 
defense to the minister Servan, and he confidentially in- 
formed Danton, through Westermann, of the daring resolve 
he had taken. Warned himself, by Westermann, of the 
patriotic convulsion he intended to arouse in France, in 
order to hurry thousands of defenders to the frontiers, Du- 
mouriez fixed on Chalons and Sainte-Menehould, as camps 
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for the volunteers from the interior, and he stored them 
with provisions, fodder, and the ovens necessary to bake 
bread. Unceasingly, on horseback or in the council, he 
effaced La Fayette in the eyes of the troops, to replace 
him in their hearts. La Fayette was more of a citizen, Du- 
mouriez a soldier. He formed a second advanced guard, 
of which he gave the command to Stengel, the brave and 
daring colonel of the hussars of Berchiny. The resistance 
of Verdun for at least. a few days was necessary for the 
execution of his plans, and the déploiement of his troops 
in the different positions which he wished to occupy in the 
Argonne; and he dispatched General Galbaud with three 
thousand men, with orders to throw himself into Verdun, 
and prolong, as much as possible, the defense of that place. 


xs 


The forest of Argonne is three leagues in length, and 
extends from Sedan to Sainte-Menehould ; its breadth is 
from two to four leagues, extending over a mountainous 
soil intersected by rivers, ponds, streams, marshes, and 
quagmires, which, joined to the impediments of the forest, 
render it an impenetrable barrier to the march of an army. 
This forest separates the rich provinces of the Trois Evé- 
chés from the sterile plains of Champagne. It can only be 
traversed by five large roads, made by the natural forma- 
tion of the soil and the bed of the torrents; and these five 
roads occupied, fortified, and defended, the center of France 
was covered. 


a 


Such wasthe barrier that, with twenty-seven thousand men, 
Dumouriez sought to close against eighty thousand troops, 
intoxicated with their success, and eager to pour into the 
plains of Champagne, and thence on Paris. The chief dif- 
ficulty was to arrive in time. ‘Two chances were open: 
the first and the most probable was to make the army defile 
from Sedan to Vouziers and Sainte-Menehould, by opening 
his march by the forest itself, and leaving the plateau of the 
Argonne between the enemy and his army; the second, to 
march to the defiles of the Argonne by the outside of the 
forest, and leave General Clairfayt, who, with twenty thou- 
sand men, was already at Stenay: 
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At the moment when Dumouriez resolved upon this 
bold stroke, he received intelligence from General Galbaud 
of the investment of Verdun by the Prussian army, and the 
impossibility of throwing succors into the town, besieged 
by fifty thousand men. He sent instructions to Galbaud 
to fall back upon the defile of the Islettes, and there await 
Dillon. He wrote to General Duval, whom he had left at 
the camp of Maulde when he quitted Valenciennes, to raise 
his camp, rally that of Maubenge, assemble all the battal- 
ions possible during his march, and hasten to him by forced 
marches, indicating to him the post he was to occupy in 
the defile of the Chéne-Populeux, near Sedan. - Feeling 
no anxiety respecting this passage, which would be covered 
for several days by the probable duration of the siege of 
Stenay, Dumouriez did not doubt but Duval would arrive 
in time to secure it. He, however, neglected it. On the 
31st of August he commenced his march. General Miac- 
zinski had orders to make a feigned attack on Stenay, and 
Dillon was to support him, and post himself opposite the 
town. Miaczinski, at the head of fifteen hundred men, 
gallantly attacked Clairfayt’s advanced guard, drove it over 
the Meuse, and, for a moment, disengaged Stenay; but 
Dillon, instead of supporting him, remained with his troops 
at Mouzon, on the border of the forest, and even ordered 
Miaczinski to fall back. This fault of Dillon’s compro- 
mised all the plans of Dumouriez. 

Relying on the orders he had given, and believing Dillon 
at Stenay, he marched with the main body of his army, on 
the lst of September, on Mouzon. Surprised to find Dil- 
lon there, he continued his march, and advanced before 
Stenay, in order to make, personally, a demonstration 
against Clairfayt; and encamped for two days in face of 
Clairfayt, as if to offer battle, while Dillon gained the defile 
of the Islettes, where he at last arrived, with the advanced 
guard, on the 3d of September. - Clairfayt remained mo- 
tionless, and the different corps of Dumouriez took up po- 
sitions in the defiles that had been assigned them, while he 
himself, turning suddenly on his right, entered the defile 
of Grandpré with the fifteen thousand that formed his 
center. 

The disposition of the camp of Grandpré was such, that 
to force it the enemy must first drive in al] the posts de- 
fended by a formidable advanced guard, pass the river Aire 
without bridges, and debouch on an open basin under the 
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triple fire of the chateau of the Grandpré, the artillery in 
position in the village of Senuc, and the guns that covered 
the front of the camp. The guardian of this fiery torrent, 
which it was necessary to pass before France could be en- 
tered, Dumouriez, waited until France should rise en masse 
behind him. 


ole 


It was time: Longwi had been captured, in two days 
Verdun was compromised, and the armies of the King of 
Prussia and the emperor compelled, through the indecision 
of their generalissimo, to remain for a long period inactive, 
were destined to receive an impetus, from their own impa- 
tience and the events of the 10th of August, which their 
leader refused to give them. 

The Duke of Brunswick, since the commencement of 
the war, had adopted a temporizing system which, while it 
slackened the attack, gave the defenders time to strength- 
en their forces. The duke, accustomed to the skillful and 
studied manceuvers of German strategy, proceeded with 
the circumspection and slowness of a chess-player. It was 
skill against enthusiasm; and skill was destined to be de- 
feated. . 

These delays were, moreover, favored by the negotiations 
carried on at the head-quarters of the united powers. It 
will be remembered that at the conference of Coblentz 
between the emperor and the King of Prussia, it had been 
agreed that the French émzgrés should not be employed in 
the armies of operation, lest France should be irritated at 
this yoke, which her nobles, already unpopular, would 
seem to impose on her with arms in their hands. The 
Marquis de Bouillé, the military adviser of the King of 
Prussia, proposed to soften this plan, which wounded the 
feelings of the émzgrés; and it was agreed that they 
should be divided into three bodies, one of which, ten thou- 
sand strong, should be attached to the army of the Duke 
of Brunswick ; the two others, consisting each of five thou- 
sand gentlemen, should be employed under the Prince de 
Condé, in Flanders; the other under the Duke de Bourbon 
onthe Rhine. These three corps of émigrés, thus distributed, 
were to march in a second line, to avoid staining their 
swords with the blood of Frenchmen, and to rally behind 
the army of operation those deserters, and even whole regi- 
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ments, that the defection of the French force promised 
them, 

The contradictory negotiations of the Baron de Breteuil, 
M. de Calonne, and M. de Moustier, also complicated the 
progress of affairs, and suspended the action of the powers. 
The Baron de Breteuil, chargé des pouvoirs of Louis XVI., 
opposed, in his name, the recognition of any legitimate au- 
thority but his own. in France, by the foreign cabinets. 
M. de Calonne, agent of the princes and their plenipoten- 
tiary at Coblentz, claimed the regency for the Count de 
Provence, during the captivity of Louis XVI. M. de Mous- 
tier, sent by the ‘Count de Provence to replace M. de 
Calonne, who had become odious to the émigrés, energeti- 
cally insisted upon this recognition of the rights of the 
Count de Provence to the reconquered kingdom; and 
Russia favored this ambition of a prince anxious to enter 
upon an ideal reign. 

The news of the 10th of August at last burst upon the 
powers, and the Duke of Brunswick in vain strove to de- 
lay. The ascendency of the King of Prussia overpowered 
his decision. ‘If we can not arrive in time to save the 
king,” cried he at the council of war, ‘let us march to the 
rescue of the royalty.” The next day the army began its 
march ; and the 19th of August, after having advanced only 
forty leagues in twenty days, it passed the frontier and ef- 
fected a junction with the Austrian corps of Clairfayt at 
- Tiercelet, where it encamped. 

After this decisive step the Duke of Brunswick hesitated 
again, and having called a fresh council of war, he rep- 
resented to the king that he augured ill of an invasion into 
the heart of a country where the energy of insurrection 
dared even imprison the king and massacre his guards. 
“Who knows,” said he, “ but that our first victory will be 
the signal for the death of the king 1” 


ed: 


On the 20th the army invested the fortress of Longwi; 
the bombardment commenced on the night of the 21st, and, 
interrupted by a storm, was continued the next day. Three 
hundred bombs cast into the town, and the destruction of 
several houses, induced the commandant, Lavergne, to con- 
sent to a capitulation, that commenced the campaign with 
disgrace. The desertion of La Fayette, announced at the 
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same time to the united powers, filled them with joy. The 
Duke of Brunswick still spoke of prudence and precaution, 
at a moment when temerity only was prudence. He lost 
ten days in awaiting re-enforcements, as if seventy-two 
thousand men were not sufficient to attack seventeen thou- 
sand scattered in feeble detachments, over a line of four- 
teen leagues, between Sedan and Sainte-Menehould : every 
thing served him as a pretext to check the march of his 
army. The King of Prussia,-hesitating between his re- 
spect for the ancient military renown of his generalissimo 
cand the evidence of his faults, refused too long to perceive 
that the heart of the Duke of Brunswick stayed his arm, 
and that he felt repugnance in attacking a cause that had 
offered, and still offered him a crown. 


XIII. 


During these ten days Verdun fell; but Dumouriez had 
formed, in the defiles of the Argonne intrenchments, an 
army more impregnable than the ramparts and garrisons 
which the enemy stormed at the price of valuable time. 
The army of the coalition only appeared on the 30th of 
August, on the heights of Mount Saint Michel, which over- 
look Verdun. The population was royalist, and dreaded 
an assault. .The King of Prussia offered a suspension of 
arms for a few hours, which was accepted. A council of 
defense, composed of the inhabitants and civil magistrates, 
to whom the legislative Assembly had confided the su- 
preme authority on besieged cities, through mistrust of 
the army assembled, declared that the town could not re- 
sist, and the capitulation was decided on. 

Colonel Beaurepaire, the brave and skillful commander 
of the troops, cast away the pen offered him, and, drawing a 
pistol from his belt, “Gentlemen,” said he, “I have sworn 
to surrender only a lifeless corpse to the enemies of my 
country. Survive your infamy, if you can; as for myself, 
faithful to my oath, these are my last words—I die free ; 
and I bequeath my blood as an opprobrium to cowards, and 
an example to the brave.” With these words he fired, 
and fell dead in the council-chamber. This act of heroism 
did not even excite a blush; the body was removed, and 
the capitulation of Verdun signed. The daughters of the 
principal inhabitants went in procession to strew flowers 
before the King of Prussia as he entered. This crime, 
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excused by their sex, age, and innocence, conducted them 
all at a later period to the scaffold. The garrison marched 
out with the honors of war. The Assembly voted funeral 
honors to Beaurepaire, and his heart was placed in the 
Pantheon. 


XIV. 


The intelligence of the flight of La Fayette, the entry 
of the army of the coalition into the French territory, the 
capture of Longwi, and the surrender of Verdun, burst 
like thunder in Paris, and filled every heart with conster- 
nation; for France had never approached more nearly to 
those sinister days that presage the decay of nations. 
Every thing was dead in her, save the desire of living; 
the enthusiasm of the country and liberty survived: aban- 
doned by all, the country did not abandon itself. Two 
things were required to save it—time and a dictatorship. 
“ Time ?”’—the heroism of Dumouriez afforded it. ‘ The 
dictatorship ?’—Danton assumed it under the name of the 
Commune of Paris. All the interval between the 10th of 
August and the 20th of September was only the govern- 
ment of Danton. Ruling the Commune, whose wishes he 
fomented, served, and directed, he possessed in the coun- 
cil of the ministers the omnipotence he derived from the 
_ Hétel-de-Ville; and he spoke like Marius, who only wished 
for instruments in his colleagues. The philosopher Ro- 
land, the financier Claviére, the geometrician Monge, 
the diplomatist Lebrun, the soldier Servan, had neither 
the genius, the passion, nor the perverseness of the crisis 
into which their ambition had cast them. Danton was the 
only statesman of the executive power, and the only ora- 
tor; he roused or appeased the mob by a gesture, and 
justified the Assembly when he spoke, less as a minister 
than as a powerful mediator, who protects and blames ; 
and his counsels were orders: he did not deign to conceal 
his disdain for Roland. 

He interfered in every department of his colleagues, 
directed the war, finance details, and secret understandings 
with foreign emissaries. Roland complained in private to 
his wife of the interference of Danton. Humiliated by the 
supremacy of his colleague, instinctively alarmed, Roland 
perceived that the 10th of August was escaping the hands 
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of his party, and that the Girondists, in taking Danton as 
an ally, had imposed on themselves a master. 


XV. 


Danton neglected nothing to add the power of concil- 
iating as well as intimidating Roland. He did every thing 
to please his wife, whose ascendency over her husband he 
well knew; while Madame Roland saw, with the delicate 
and instinctive repugnance of her sex, Danton’s acquisition 
of executive power. He was in her eyes a tribune with- 
out feeling, manners, or principles, and only accepted 
through the humiliating fears of the Girondists. 

She had dreamed of a council of ministers composed of 
firm, moderate, incorruptible republicans, such as she had 
read of in Plutarch, instead of which—instead of the ge- 
nius and worth of the “ antique world,” she found the well- 
meant but timid obsequiousness of Monge, who feared at 
every look of Danton to be denounced by him to the Com 
mune; the indifference of Servan, the mediocrity of Le- 
brun, the turbulence and immorality of Danton. Still she 
received the young minister almost daily, at the beginning 
of his administration. He brought with him Camille Des- 
moulins and Fabre d’Eglantine. Danton’s conversation 
breathed immaculate patriotism, devotion, and an ardent 
desire to be on the best terms with his colleagues. Ma 
dame Roland was deceived for the moment; but when she 
looked in his face she accused her own indulgence. “I 
never saw,”’ she said, ‘‘ any thing which so completely be- 
trayed the sway.of brutal passions and unbridled audacity, 
half veiled beneath an affectation of frankness, joviality, 
and good fellowship.” 

Scarcely was he raised to power, after the catastrophe of 
the 10th of August, than Danton, casting off his character 
as an agitator, showed himself adequate to the crisis. - He 
collected around all that gold could buy ; venal himself, he 
kuew the power of venality, and acquired the means un- 
scrupulously. He organized corruption among the pa- 
triots. Not content with the 100,000 francs secret ser- 
vice money, distributed on the day after the 10th of Au- 
gust to each minister, he appropriated, without rendering 
any account, one fourth of the two million francs of secret 
expenses which the Assembly allowed to the executive, to 
be employed with foreign cabinets, and to work on the 
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public feeling. He even compelled Lebrun and Servan 
to hand over to him a portion of the funds intended for 
their departments. He sent to the armies commissaries in 
his pay from these sources, and selected from among the 
men of the Commune the most devoted to his interests. 
The public treasury payed the proconsuls of Danton. 


XVI. 


The rivalry which had commenced on the night of the 
9th of August between the expiring Assembly and the 
Commune was followed up, and became more decided 
every hour, and ended in the Commune acquiring the as- 
cendency. The Girondists trembled and obeyed; for fear 
of appearing vanquished, they became accomplices. 

The Commune imperiously demanded the creation of a 
court-martial, which should summarily judge the enemies 
of the people and the accomplices of the Court. Brissot 
and his friends trembled at the idea of placing in the hands 
of the people such an instrument of tyranny, and for some 
days resisted the proposition. They drew up a proclama- 
tion, recalling popular feeling to the principles of justice, 
humanity, and impartiality, as the guaranty of the lives of 
citizens before tribunals. Choudieu and Thuriot, though 
Jacobins, energetically opposed the erection of this tribunal 
of vengeance. The Commune insisted and_ threatened. 

'“ Citizens!” said an orator at the bar of the Assembly, 
“the people are wearied at not being avenged! I an- 
nounce to you that to-night, at midnight, the tocsin will 
sound, the générale be beaten: the demand that each sec- 
tion shall nominate a citizen to form a criminal tribunal, 
and that this tribunal shall sit at the Chateau of the Tuile- 
ries, in order that vengeance should display itself where 
crime was plotted! I demand that Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, so greedy for the people’s blood, shall be sa- 
tiated by seeing that of their infamous satellites flow!” 
“Tf, before three days, the juries we demand are not ready 
to act,” added another, *‘ heavy calamities will fall on your 
heads !”” 

Herault de Schelles, in the name of the extraordinary 
commission, replied a few moments afterward to this de- 
mand, by reading a decree, which instituted a tribunal, 
charged to judge the crimes of the 10th of August. Ro- 

vot. 1.—F 
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bespierre was nominated president. He refused, either from 
a horror of blood, or disdain of a magisterial office, which 
was not of the importance he ambitioned. 


XVII. 


The national guard, odious to some, respected by others, 
were popularly reorganized, and took the name of armed 
sections. 

Not satisfied with the creation of a criminal tribunal, the 
Commune demanded, at the sitting of the 25th of August, 
that the prisoners of Orleans should be sent to Paris, “ there 
to undergo the penalty of their crimes.” édérés of Brest 
arrived, accompanied the commissaries on this day, and one 
of them threatened the Assembly with the vengeance of 
the people, if the blood of the prisoners was not sacrificed 
to them. Lacroix, Robespierre and Danton’s friend, a 
fanatic Jacobin, but a bold deputy, presided over the As- 
sembly. “All France,’ he replied with indignation, to 
the commissaries to the Commune, “has its eyes fixed on 
the National Assembly. We will be worthy of our posi- 
tion. Threats will not produce on us any other effect than 
to make.us resigned to die at our post. It does not apper- 
tain to us to change the constitution. Address your de- 
mands to the National Convention—that alone can change 
the organization of the high court of Orleans. We have 
done our duty. If our death is the last necessary proof in 
order to persuade you, the people with whom you threaten 
us may take our lives. The deputies, who did not fear 
death when the satellites of despotism threatened the peo- 
ple, but shared with them all the dangers they ran, know 
how to die at their post. Go, say this to those who sent 
you.” 

Next day the Assembly issued the decree of exile to all 
the priests who had refused or retracted the civil oath of 
the clergy to the constitution. 


XVIII. 


The taking of Longwi suspended for a moment the 
struggle between the Assembly and the Commune, and 
replaced it by a rivalry of sacrifices dangerous to the coun- 
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tay Jacobins, Girondists, Cordeliers voted, as if in com 
petition of each other, extraordinary levies of troops, arms, 
equipments, and artillery, called for by circumstances. A 
cry of indignation was raised againt the commandant of 
Longwi. Vergniaud proposed a sentence of death against 
every citizen of a besieged city who should talk of sur- 
render. Luckner was replaced in the army of Metz by 
Kellerman, who, enthusiastic in his admiration of arms 
and liberty, had acquired his.rank in the seven years’ war. 
The Revolution, which had found him a colonel, had pro- 
moted him to the rank of a general. 

While Danton imparted to the government the force of 
his coups-de-main, Robespierre, less master than he of the 
council of the Commune, and not raised so high by the 
event in which he had not participated, began again to 
make his voice heard after the struggle, as if to explain its 
effect and tendency to the people; and, recapitulating the 
events of the day, thus concluded as to the consequences 
of the 10th of August: 

“The Assembly has suspended the king, but yet has 
not dared enough; it was not the suspension but the ab- 
dication of royalty which it should have pronounced. It 
ought to solve this question at once, and spare us every 
difficulty and delay. Instead of this, it speaks to us of 
naming a governor for the prince royal. Frenchmen, think 
of the blood that has beenshed! Remember the prodigies 
of reason and courage which have placed you eminent 
‘above all the nations of the earth! Remember the im- 
mortal principles which you have had the boldness and 
glory to make re-echo around thrones, in order to sustain 
the human race in its darkness and its slavery! What re- 
lation is there between this sublime character and the 
choice of a governor to educate the son of a tyrant ! 

“ Behold on its march the most glorious revolution which 
ever honored humanity. Frenchmen, be up and doing. 
Kings or Frenchmen must succumb! Shake off, then, the 
last links of the fetters of royalty. You owe it to the uni- 
verse and yourselves to give yourselves the best possible 
constitution. Do not call to the constitution any but men 
pure from intrigues and that baseness which is the virtue 
of courts. You are at war henceforward with all your op- 
pressors. You will not find peace but in victory and pun- 
ishment |” 

He referred to the coming elections. 
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XIX. 


As to Pétion, the object of the Platonic worship of 
the commissaries of the new Commune, which called him 
the Father of the Country, he only appeared from time to 
time at the bar of the Assembly to justify, with a complai- 
sant voice, the usurpations of the insurrectional body. He 
was the hostage of the people of the Hotel-de-Ville. Dan- 
ton was really mayor, and, invariably present at the delib- 
erations of this permanent municipal body, neglected the 
Assembly for the Commune. The municipal council was 
divided into distinct. committees, which deliberated and 
acted separately. They were types of those which subse- 
quently concentrated the government into the convention, 
The chief committee was that of general surveillance, which, 
consisting of a small number of men, successively chosen 
by Marat and Danton, made the other committees bend 
before them. Danton, relying on his legal power as min- 
ister of justice in the executive council, and his popularity 
in this committee, issued his orders like a minister who 
unites with the strength of the law the influence of the re- 
volt. It was the consulate of Catiline—and irresistible. 

AX, 

bd It was the evening sitting ; and the Assembly, overwhelm- 
ed by the disasters of the frontier, was endeavoring to take 
measures to render the devotion equal to the danger. Mo- 
tions followed motions. Vergniaud, Guadet, Brissot, Gen- 
sonné, Lasource, Chambon, Ducos, struck the tribune with 
their feet, in hopes that defenders of the country would 
start forth. They voted men, horses, arms, &c. Danton 
entered the chamber at the head of his colleagues, and, as- 
cending the tribune amid profound silence, said— 

“‘ The executive power authorizes me to inform the Na- 
aional Assembly of the measures it has undertaken for the 
safety of the empire. I will give the motives for these 
measures as a minister of the people—as a revolutionary 
minister, The enemy threatens the kingdom, but the en- 
emy has not taken Longwi; our reverses are exaggerated ; 
stil] our dangers are great, and the Assembly must prove 
itself worthy of the nation. It is by a convulsion that we 
have overthrown despotism—it is only by another and vast 
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national convulsion that we shall drive back the despots ! 
Until now we have only carried on the pretended war of 
La Fayette—we must wage a more terrible war. It is 
time to urge the people to precipitate themselves en masse 
‘against their enemies.’ Until now the gates of the capital 
have been kept shut, and most properly: it was necessary 
to seize the traitors; but if there were 30,000 to arrest 
they must be apprehended to-morrow; and to-morrow 
Paris shall be in communication with all France. They 
demand your leave to make domiciliary visits. What 
would France say if Paris, in its stupor, awaited the ar- 
rival of its enemies? The French nation wills to be free, 
and it shall be.” 

The minister ceased—the Assembly was astonished— 
the decree passed. Danton left the chamber, and went to 
the general council of the Commune, which was prepared 
for obedience by his confidents. He demanded of the 
council that they should “ decree at once the measures re- 
quisite for the national coup d’état, of which the executive 
assumed the responsibility ; at the beat of drums the next 
day every citizen should be constrained to return to his 
home. The circulation of carriages should be suspended 
for two hours. The sections, tribunals, and clubs should 
be invited not to hold their sittings, that they might not 
distract public attention at such a moment. Houses were 
to be lighted up in the evening. Commissaries Coe 
the sections, and accompanied by the public force, sho 
enter, in the name of the law, the houses of all citizens. 
Every citizen should declare and produce his arms. If he 
was suspected, he should be searched ; if he had told a false- 
hood, he should be arrested. Every person found in a 
house not his own abode should be declared suspected, 
and put in prison. Empty houses, or such as were not 
opened, should have seals placed on them. Commandant- 
general Santerre was to head the armed sections, and form 
a second cordon of the guards around Paris, to arrest all 
who should attempt to escape. Gardens, woods, and 
promenades should be searched. Armed boats should in- 
tercept, at the two extremities of Paris, the course of the 
river, in order to close all means of escape to the enemies 
of the nation.” 

These measures agreed to, Danton withdrew to the 
committee of surveillance of the Commune, and gave his 
final instructions to his accomplices. Marat presided over 
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the reserved committee. Marat was not commissary of 
any section; but the general council had. granted him the 
favor of being present at the sittings by right of patriotism, 
and had voted to him a tribune of honor in the hall, in or 
der that he might report their deliberations to the people. 
The other members were Panis, brother-in-law of San- 
terre ; Lepeintre, Sergent, presidents of sections ; Duplein, 
Lenfant, Lefort, Jourdeuil, Desforgues, Guermeur, Le- 
clerc, and Duport, men worthy to be the colleagues of Marat 
and the executors of Danton’s will; Mehée, the secretary ; 
Manuel, procureur of the Commune ; Billaut-Varennes, his 
deputy; Collot d’Herbois; Fabre d’Eglantine; Tallien, 
secretary of the General Council; Huguenin, president; 
Hébert, and some others. 

Acts, arrangements, &c., attest undeniably that for this 
popular convulsion, anticipated and accepted, if not ex- 
cited, by Danton, all was premeditated and prepared—ex- 
ecutioners, victims, and even the tombs. 

Mystery. cloaked the deliberations of this council. It is 
only known that Danton, making a horizontal motion with 
his hand, said, in a harsh and deep tone, ‘« We must strike 
fear into the royalists.” Subsequently, he testified against 
himself in the famous reply he made in the Convention to 
the Girondists, who charged him with the 2d of Septem- 
ber—“T looked my crime steadfastly in the face, and I 


did 1 
XXI. 


Before midnight, Maillard, the leader of the hordes of 
the 6th of October, was ordered to-assemble his cut-throats 
for an expedition, of which the destination and the victims 
would be duly told him. <A large reward was promised 
him for each of his men, and he was, moreover, instructed 
to provide carts to carry away the corpses. 

The 28th of August, at six o’clock in the morning, two 
agents of the committee of surveillance awoke the grave- 
digger of the parish of St. Jacques du Haut Pas, and or- 
dered him to take his tools and follow them. On their ar- 
rival at the site of the quarries that extend from the Bar- 
riére St. Jacques, some of which had served as catacombs 
at the period of the recent removal of the cemeteries ot 
Paris, the two strangers unrolled a map and began to ex- 
plore the field of death, They recognized, by signs traced 
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in the soil, and laid down in the map, the site of these sub- 
terranean burial grounds, now closed up. They marked, 
themselves, with a spade, a circular spot, about six feet in 
diameter, where the grave-digger would find the opening 
that led into these abysses. ‘They then gave him the sum 
requisite to pay his laborers, desired that all might be ready 
in four days, and withdrew, recommending him to observe 
the strictest silence. 

Danton, cruel on the whole, but capable of pity in detail, 
yielded to the solicitations of friendship and the dictates 
of his own heart, and released, on the previous evening, 
several persons in whose fate he felt an interest. Ordering 
crimes to be committed through ferocity of system, and not 
ferocity. of nature, he seemed happy to rescue victims from 
himself. M. de Marguerie, a superior officer of the con- 
stitutional guard of the king; the Abbé Lhomond, a cele- 
brated grammarian; and several poor priests of the Ecoles 
Chrétiennes, who had educated Danton, owed their lives to 
him. Marat, at the orders of the minister, set at liberty 
these prisoners, and himself placed a certain number be- 
yond the reach of the approaching catastrophe. The 
heart of a man is never so inflexible as his mind, and the 
friendship of Manuel saved Beaumarchais, author of the 
comedy of Figaro, that prologue of a revolution that 
commenced in laughter and ended on the scaffold. 

The Abbé Beradier, head of the college of Louis-le- 
Grand, under whom Robespierre and Camille Desmoulins 
-had studied, received a safe conduct from an unknown hand 
on the day of the massacre. These preparations, these 
warnings, and these exceptions prove premeditation. Ca- 
mille, fully aware of all Danton’s plans, could not be ignorant 
of the organized scheme of massacre; and it was equally 
impossible that Santerre, commander-in-chief of the national 
guard, and whose inaction during three days was neces- 
sary to the perpetration of so many murders, had not re- 
ceived some communication from Danton. Santerre in- 
formed of it, Pétion could not be ignorant of the plan of 
slaughter. 


XXII. 


The reports of the municipal police, made every hour at 
the mayor’s residence, spoke openly of the men and arms 
that were being prepared for the event. How could that 
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which was known in the prisons be unknown at the Hotel- 
de- Ville ? 

After having for a long period cast ‘the blame upon a 
sudden and irresistible movement of rage of the people, at- 
tempts bave been made to confine the crime to the smallest 
possible number of actors. History has no such complai- 
sance: the idea belongs to Marat, the acceptance and re- 
sponsibility to Danton, the execution to the council of sur- 
veillance, accompliceship to many, and dastardly tolerance 
to almost all. The most courageous, feeling inability to 
prevent these murders, affected to be ignorant of them, in 
order to avoid praising or blaming them. This was a 
crime of inactivity in the national guard, the Assembly, and 
the council-general of the Commune. They turned away 
their eyes while the crime was committed, and only blamed 
it openly afterward. In Marat it was a thirst for blood, the 
last remedy of a society which he wished to destroy, in 
order to resuscitate it according to his dream. Inthe mind 
of Danton it was a master-stroke of policy ; he consented 
to become the phenomenon of the revolutionary movement. 
He believed that his deeds, purified by the intention and 
by time, would lose their character of ferocity ; that his 
name would become greater when he had quitted the stage ; 
and that he would become the colossus of the Revolution. 
It has since been said that he saved his country and the 
Revolution by these murders, and that our victories are 
their excuses; but those who assert this are deceived, as 
he was. A people who need to be intoxicated with blood 
to urge them to defend their country is a nation of villains, 
and not a nation.of heroes. Heroism is the reverse of as- 
sassination; and as for the Revolution, its prestige was in 
its justice and morality ; and this massacre sullied it in the 
eyes of all Europe. Europe uttered, it is true, a cry of 
horror; but horror is not respect, and no cause is served 
py dishonor, 


BOOK XXYV. 
ie 


Scarcety had Danton left the secret committee of the 
Commune, than the city, warned by the roll of the drums, 
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seemed like a city of the dead, -vhose inhabitants had been de- 
stroyed by asudden catastrophe. Bands of men armed with 
pikes, patroles of fédérés, and detachments of the Marseillais 
and Brestois, traversed the streeiz in all directions. Santerre, 
at the head of a staff composed of forty-eight aides-de-camp, 
furnished by the sections, visited the posts on horseback. 
The barriers were closed and guarded by the Marseillais. 
On the outside, the sections formed a second line of sen- 
tinels. All communication was cut off between Paris and 
the country ; the whole city was like a prisoner whose 
limbs are held while he is searched and fettered. No one 
knew whether he would be innocent or-guilty in the eyes 
of his visitors, or be torn from his home, his wife, and 
children. 

A weapon, if not declared, was ground for accusation ; 
declared, it became ground for suspicion: an emblem of 
royalism, a uniform of the king’s guard, a seal, a button 
with the royal arms, a portrait, a correspondence with a 
friend or a relative abroad, hospitality to a stranger whose 
connection could not be clearly explained—-every thing 
might lead to the scaffold. ‘The denunciation-of an enemy, 
a neighbor, a servant, made the stoutest heart tremble. 
Every one sought to invent for himself, for his friends, or 
the valuables he wished to conceal, hiding-places which 
should escape the eye of his visitors. Men descended into 
the cellars, clambered on the roofs, crept in the chimneys, 
excavated the walls; recesses were formed, covered by 
pictures or tapestry; the floors were raised, and secret 
doors made; they envied the reptiles who had holes and 
hiding-places. 

At the knock of the commissaries at the door, men held 
their breath. These commissaries mounted, escorted by 
men armed with drawn sabers, and workmen acquainted 
with all the means of concealment afforded by furniture, 
beds, matresses, and even the walls; locksmiths opened 
locks, burst in doors, sounded the floors, and detected the 
stratagems of affection, hospitality, and fear. | 

Five thousand suspected persons were torn from their 
houses, or their hiding-places, in the short space of one 
night; many were discovered in the hospitals, whither 
they had gone to share the beds of the sick and dying; 
few royalists escaped. Paris was emptied of all those 
who had been unable to fly from the city since the 10th of 
August, 
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II. 


The next morning, at daybreak, the Mazrve, the sections, 
the ancient prisons of Paris, and the convents that had 
been converted into prisons, were crowded with prisoners. 
They were summarily interrogated, and half of them, the 
victims of error or precipitation, were set at liberty, or 
claimed by their sections. The remainder were distributed 
in the prisons of the Abbaye Sait Germaim, the Con- 
ciergerie, the Chatelet, La Force, the Luxembourg, and the 
ancient monasteries of the Bernardins, Saint Firmin, and 
the Carmes ; Bicétre, and the Salpétriére, also opened their 
gates to receive fresh inmates. 

The three days that followed this night were employed 
by the commissaries in making a selection of the prisoners. 
Already their death was projected : the section Poissoniére 
condemned them, en masse, to the massacre ; the section Des 
Thermes demanded that they should be executed without 
any other judgment than the danger to which their exist- 
ence exposed the country. ‘ We must purge the prisons, 
and leave no traitors behind us when we hasten to the 
frontiers.”” Such was the cry put into the mouth of the 
people by Marat and Danton. 


tr, 


Such was the attitude of Danton on the brink of these 
crimes. 

As for the part of Robespierre, it was the same as in all 
these crises—on the debate concerning war, on the 20th of 
June, and on the 10th of August. He did not act, he 
blamed; but he left the event to itself, and when once ac- 
complished he accepted it as a progressive step of the 
Revolution, which it was impossible to retract.. A fact 
recently revealed by a confidential friend of Robespierre 
and Saint Just, who survived these terrible convulsions of 
France, proves the accuracy of these conjectures as to the 


share taken by Robespierre in the execution of the days of 
September. 


TV: 


At this time, Robespierre and the young Saint Just— 
the one already celebrated, the other as yet unknown— 
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lived together on that intimacy which often unites the 
master and the disciple. Saint Just, already concerned in 
the events that had taken place, followed, and even out- 
stripped, with his eye, the crisis of the Revolution with the 
calm impassibility of a logic that renders the heart syste- 
matically cold and abstractedly cruel. Policy, in his eyes, 
was a mortal combat; and the vanquished were the vic- 
tims. The 2d of September, at eleven at night, Robes- 
pierre and Saint Just left the Jacobins together, exhausted 
by the mental and bodily fatigue of a day passed in the 
tumult of deliberations, and which was to be succeeded 
by so terrible a night. Saint Just lived in a small furnish- 
ed apartment in the Rue Sainte Anne, not far from the 
house of the joiner Duplay, where Robespierre resided. 
The two friends arrived at the door of Saint Just’s house, 
discussing the events of the day, and the threatening aspect 
of the morrow. Robespierre, immersed in thought, as- 
cended to his friend’s chamber to continue their conversa- 
tion. Saint Just, however, took off his garments and pre- 
pared for repose. ‘What are you doing ?’” asked Robes- 
pierre. “I am going to bed,” returned Saint Just. “What! 
can you think of sleeping on such a night?’ cried Robes- 
pierre; ‘do you not hear the tocsin? Do you know that 
this night-will, perhaps, be the last of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, who are men at the moment you fall 
asleep, and when you awake, will be lifeless corpses ?”’ 
“ Alas!’ replied Saint Just, ‘I know that murder will be 
‘done on this night; I deplore it, and wish I were suffi- 
ciently powerful to moderate these convulsions of society, 
struggling between life and death; but what am I? And, 
after all, those who perish this night are not the friends of 
our ideas. Adieu!’? And with these words he fell fast 
asleep. 

The next morning, at daybreak, Saint Just, on awaking, 
beheld Robespierre, who was pacing, with hasty steps, up 
and down the room, occasionally stopping to look out of 
the window, or listen to the various noises in the streets. 
Saint Just, astonished to see his friend at this early hour, 
inquired what brought him back so early? ‘ What brings 
me back ?”’ replied Robespierre. “ Do you, then, think that 
I have returned?” ‘What! you have not slept?’ asked 
Saint Just. “Sleep!” cried Robespierre. ‘Sleep! while 
hundreds of assassins murdered thousands of victims; and 
their pure or impure blood runs like water down the 
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streets? Oh no!” continued he, with a sardonic smile, 
“I have not slept; I have watched like remorse or crime; 
I have had the weakness not to close my eyes; but Danron, 
ME HAS SLEPT.” 


vc 


On Sunday, the 2d of September, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the signal for the massacre was given by 
one of those accidents that seem so perfectly the effect of 
chance. ; , 

Five coaches, each containing six priests, started from 
the Hotel-de-Ville to the prison of the Abbaye, by the 
Pont Neuf and the Rue de Bussy, a tumultuous and dan- 
gerous neighborhood. At the third report of the alarm- 
gun these coaches set out on their march, escorted by weak 
detachments of Avignonnais and Marseillais, armed with 
pikes and sabers. ‘The windows were open, in order that 
the populace might perceive in the interior the costume of 
that sect most obnoxious to them. Groups of men, women, 
and children insulted them as they passed, and their escort 
joined in the invective threats and outrages of the popu- 
lace. 

“ Look there!” said they, pointing with their sabers to 
the prisoners ; ‘‘there are the accomplices of the Prussians; 
these are the men who will massacre you if you suffer them 
to live to betray you.” 

The émeute, increasing in number at every step across 
the Rue Dauphine, was met by another mob, that blocked 
up the Carrefour Bussy, where municipal officers received 
enrolments in the open air. The carriages stopped; and 
a man, forcing his way through the escort, sprung on the 
step of the first carriage, plunged his saber twice into the 
body of one of the priests, and displayed it reeking with 
blood: the people uttered a ery of horror, “ This fright- 
ens you, cowards !” said the assassin, with a smile of dis- 
dain; ‘you must accustom yourselves to look on death.” 
With these he again plunged his saber into the carriage, 
and continued to strike. One priest had his shoulder’ 
pierced, a second his face cut, and the hand of a third, put 
up to protect his head, was severed. The Abbé Sicard, 
the charitable founder of the deaf and dumb schools, was 
shielded by the bodies of the other priests. The coaches 
slowly moved on, and the assassin, passing from one to the 
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other, and clinging with one hand to the door, ‘stabbed at 
random at all he could reach; while the assassins of Avig- 
non, who formed part of their escort, plunged their bayonets 
into the interior; and the pikes, pointed against the win- 
dows, prevented any of the priests from leaping into the 
street. The long line of carriages moving slowly on, and leay- 
ing a bloody trace behind them, the despairing cries and 
gestures of the priests, the ferocious shouts of their butch- 
ers, the yells of applause of.the populace, announced from 
a distance their arrival to the prisoners of the Abbaye. 
The cortége stopped at the door of the prison, and the 
soldiers of the escort dragged out by the feet eight dead 
bodies. The priests who had escaped, or who were only 
wounded, precipitated themselves into the prison; four of 
' them were seized and massacred on the threshold. Some 
of them sprung in at the window of the committee of the 
section, which was at this moment sitting in the prison. 


ae 


The prisoners, however, cooped up in the Abbaye heard 
this prelude to murder at their gates. The report that the 
ptiests had been murdered was soon circulated, and the 
murmurs of an immense crowd, who had invaded the court, 
and thronged the square and streets near the Abbaye, 
reached them through the windows and loopholes of their 

rison. The roll of the carriages, the noise of the horses’ 
feet, the clash of the sabers, the cries of Vive la nation / 
heard at interyals, left them for a moment uncertain wheth- 
er this tumult was for their massacre or their defense. The 
internal wickets were closed on them, and they received 
orders to return to their chambers, as if to answer the mus- 
ter-roll. 

A fearful spectacle was visible in the outer court: the 
last wicket opening into it had been transformed into a 
tribunal; and around a large table—covered with papers, 
writing materials, the registers of the prison, glasses, bot- 
tles, pistols, sabers, and pipes—were seated twelve judges, 
whose gloomy features and athletic proportions stamped 
them men of toil, debauch; or blood. ‘Their attire was that 
of the laboring classes: woolen caps on their heads, vests, 
hobnailed shoes, and butchers’ aprons. Some had taken 
off their coats, and their shirt sleeves, tucked up to their 
elbows, displayed their muscular arms, tattooed with em- 
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blems of their trades. Two or three of them attracted at- 
tention by the whiteness of their hands and the elegance 
of their shape; and that betrayed the presence of men of 
intellect, purposely mingled with these men of action to 
guide them. A man in a, gray coat, a saber at his side, 
pen in his hand, and whose inflexible features seemed as 
though they were petrified, was seated at the center of ~ 
the table, and presided over the tribunal. This was the 
Huissier Maillard, the idol of the mobs of the Faubourg 
Saint Marceau, one of those men who spring from the scum 
of the people, and behind whom it ranges itself because it 
can not outstrip them: the rival of Jourdan—the friend of 
Théroigne, an actor in the days of October, the 20th of 
June, and the 10th of August—Maillard appointed him- 
self the executioner of the people. He loved blood: he 
bore about heads; he displayed hearts ; he cut up corpses. 
He now displayed a certain impartiality in his vengeance, 
and moderation in murder. He no longer executed with 
his own hands: he left that to his subordinates, and-disputed 
with his conscience before he surrendered them their vic- 
tims. 


VIL. 


Such was Maillard. He had just returned from the 
Carmes, where he had organized the massacre. It was 
not chance that had brought him to the Abbaye at the pre- 
cise moment of the arrival of the prisoners, and with the 
prison registers in hishand. He had received, the previous 
evening, the secret orders of Marat, through the members 
of the Comité de Surveillance. Danton had sent for the reg- 
isters to the prison, and gone through them; and Maillard 
was shown those he was to acquit and condemn. Ifthe pris- 
oner was acquitted, Maillard said, “ Let this gentleman be 
set at liberty ;” if condemned, a voice said, “ A la Force.” 
At these words the outer door opened, and the prisoner 
fell dead as he crossed the threshold. 


VIIL. 


The massacre commenced with the Swiss, of whom there 
were a hundred and fifty at the Abbaye, officers and sol- 
diers. Maillard sent for them all en masse, and addressed 
them thus: “ You have assassinated the people on the 10th 
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of August, and they demand vengeance: you are to be 
transported to La Force.” ‘Mercy, mercy,” cried the 
soldiers, falling on their knees. ‘‘ There is no occasion to 
ask for mercy,” replied Maillard. “ You are only going to 
be transferred to La Force; besides, perhaps you will be 
pardoned.” But the Swiss had heard the cries outside, 
demanding their lives. ‘‘Why do you seek to deceive 
us?’ said they, “we know that we shall only quit this 
place to die.” At these words a Marseillais and a butcher 
opened the door, and, pointing to the Swiss, ‘“‘ Come, come, 
decide ; let us go: the people are becoming impatient.” 
The Swiss all recoiled to the farthest end of the wicket, 
and uttered lamentable cries. ‘This must end,” said one 
of the judges; “ who will be the first?” . “I will!” cried 
a young officer, with calm and martial look; “I will set 
the example: show me the door—which way must I go?” 
The door flew open, he cast his hat behind him, cried fare- 
well to his comrades, and rushed out. His beauty and his 
courage struck the assassins with amazement, and they 
suffered him to advance into the center of the court; but, 
soon recovering from their surprise, they surrounded him 
with a circle of sabers, pikes, and bayonets, He stepped 
two paces back, looked firmly at his assassins, folded his 
arms, and remained for a moment stationary ; then, seeing 
that all was ready, he sprung forward on the bayonets, 
and fell, pierced with a hundred wounds: his death was 
followed by that of his comrades. -They fell, one after 
another, like sheep in a slaughter-house. The tumbrils 
were not sufficient to carry away the corpses, and they 
were piled up on each side of the court to make room for 
the rest to die: their commander, Major Reding, was the 
last to fall. 


IX. 


The assassins ceased fora moment; night fell, and torches 
were lighted in the court, where.these paid agents of mur- 
der were seated, with their feet in the blood of their vic- 
tims, eating and drinking like the laborer when his daily 
toil is ended. The Commune, officially informed of these 
massacres, had sent Manuel, Billaut-Varennes, and other 
commissaries to the prisons, to cast at least the responsibility 
of the crime on others, and show that some efforts had been 
made to prevent these assassinations, These orators intim- 
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idated by the attitude of these murderers, and the sight of 
their weapons reeking with blood, addressed them in terms 
more resembling adulation than reproach, and which the 
people interpreted as encouragement. Some even were 
felicitations and provocations to fresh murders. , ‘ Brave 
citizens,” said Billaut- Varennes, in the court of the Abbaye, 
“you have put to death great criminals; the municipality 
does not know how to acquit itself toward you: unques- 
tionably the spoils of these scoundrels belong to those who 
have delivered us from them. Without believing that I 
adequately recompense you, I am authorized by the Com- 
mune to offer each of you twenty-four livres, which will be 
immediately paid you.” 

While Billaut-Varennes thus spoke, the massacre, sus- 
pended for a moment, recommenced before his eyes. The 
aged commandant of the gendarmerie, Rulhiéres, already 
pierced by five pikes, stripped, and left for dead, ran naked 
and bleeding around the court, fell, and rose again in his 
agony, which lasted for ten minutes. 

After the Swiss, the king’s guards, imprisoned in the 
Abbaye, were judged en masse: their crime was their fidel- 
ity on the 10th of August. There was no trial—they were 

“vanquished; nothing was asked but their name. Their 
massacre lasted a long time, for the people, excited by 
what they had drank—brandy mingled with gunpowder— 
and intoxicated by the sight of blood, prolonged their tor- 
tures, as though they feared they would not be sufficiently 
acute, and the whole night was scarcely enough to slay and 
strip them. : 

The Abbé Sicard, and the two priests who took refuge 
in a little chamber adjoining the committee, saw, heard, 
and noted down all that occurred; an old door full of holes 
alone separated them from the scene of massacre; they 
could distinguish the sound of footsteps, the saber strokes, 
the fall of the bodies, the shouts of the assassins, the ap- 
plause of the populace, even the voices of the friends they 
had left, and the wild dances of the women and children to 
the chorus of the Carmagnole around the dead bodies, 

Deputations from the assassins continually demanded 
wine from the committee, who supplied them with it. At 
daybreak women brought their husbands food, to sustain 
them, as they said, in their hard labors, 

The carts, hired by the Commune, came during this re- 
past to clear the courts of the heaps of dead bodies that 
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crowded them. Water could no longer wash away the 
blood, in which the foot slipped ; and the assassins, pre- 
vious to resuming their bloody work, spread straw thickly 
over the court, on which they laid the clothes of their vic- 
tims. They then resolved to kill on this litter, in order 
that the blood might be absorbed by it before it reached 
the stones ; and ranged benches round for the accommoda- 
tion of the spectators of their butchery. At daybreak these 
benches were covered with females, and men from the 
Quartier de l’Abbaye, who hailed these murders with ap- 
plause. During this time, Maillard and the judges took 
their repast in ‘the lodge, ahd; after having smoked their 
pipes, fell fast asleep on their seats, and prepared for the 
morrow’s work. 


XxX. 


The prisoners alone did not sleep. Shut up in their 
cells or their salles, they listened to all those sounds, 
which in their ears conveyed life or death. At sunrise 
two priests, the Abbé Lenfant, the king’s preacher, and 
the Abbé de Rastignac, a religious writer, confined to- 
gether in the Abbaye, collected all the prisoners in the 
chapel, and there, from a tribunal, prepared them for death. 
These two priests were nearly eighty, and their white hair, 
the visage pale from age, macerated by vigils, and ren- 
- dered ‘almost divine by the approach to martyrdom, gave 
their gestures and their words the evangelical solemnity 
of eternity. All the prisoners fell on their knees; and 
this ray of religion, amid a scene of blood, made them feel 
the presence of a Providence even in their last moments. 
Scarcely had the two priests extended their arms over 
their companions, to bestow on them their last benedic- 
tion, than they were summoned to set the example of 
martyrdom. ‘Their hands clasped, their eyes raised to 
heaven, they were hacked to pieces by sabers, without 
ceasing to pray. 

But the resignation of these two venerable men had not 
deprived death of all its terrors in the eyes of the pris- 
oners, and nature did not the less struggle within them. 
They discussed in what attitude they should receive or 
brave the blows of their assailants, in order to render 
death more speedy and less painful. Some proposed to 
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bow their heads to the stroke, in order that it might fall at 
one blow; others to bare their breasts, and put their hands 
behind them, in order that the pikes might pierce at once 
to their hearts; others to resist to the last—to seize the 
pikes, dash aside the sabers, struggle with the assassins, 
and change the slaughter into a combat, in order to die 
with courage ; and they all resolved to die thus. 
XI. 

Some preferred to choose their own death, and chose 
to accelerate rather than await it. M. de Montmorin, the 
ancient minister of Louis X VI., had been interrogated at 
the Assembly. Some days previously, Brissot, Guadet, 
Vergniaud, and Gensonné, his enemies, had made use of 
the victory of the 10th of August to assail this statesman, 
who had retired from public life, and toward whom all 
animosity should have ceased, and they had prolonged his 
examination, and laid snares for him, in order to make a 
merit of his condemnation. M.de Montmorin had been 
confined in the Abbaye, where the presence of his son, 
quite a boy, consoled him. Imprisoned in the same cham- 
ber with D’Affry, Thierri, Sombreuil, governor of the In- 
valides, Mdlle. de Sombreuil and Beaumarchais, Mont- 
morin supported his captivity with resignation in conver- 
sation with his old friends. The liberation of D’Affry and 
Beaumarchais, whom Manuel had freed the previous even- 
ing, with Madame de St. Brice and Madame de Tourzel, 
led him to believe he should be set at liberty. The tocsin 
of the 2d of September, the tumult in the court, the cries 
of the victims, his son torn from him that morning, changed 
his confidence into despair, his despair into fury. He sum 
moned his enemies, that he might grapple with them. His 
hair disheveled, his eyes flashing fire, his hands clenched, 
he paced up and down his chamber, while his strength, 
doubled by rage, became prodigious. He shivered to 
pieces an oaken table, two inches thick, and it was neces- 
sary to deceive him before he would enter the lodge. He 
appeared with a disdainful smile on his lips before the 
tribunal. <‘ President,’’ said he to Maillard, “since it is 
your pleasure to assume that title, I hope you will send 
fora carriage to take me to La Force, in order to avoid 
the insults of your assassins.” Maillard made a gesture 
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of assent, and Montmorin sat down for a short time and 
witnessed the examination of several prisoners. ‘ The 
carriage which is to convey you to your destination has ar- 
rived,” said the president at length. The door of the 
court opened, and Montmorin, springing through, was 
nailed to the wall by thirty pikes, and murdered when. he 
believed he was about to escape. M. de Montmorin had 
in his possession a receipt for 100,000 francs (£4000) paid 
to Danton by the king’s order, to indemnify him for his 
post as advocate at the Chatelet; but it was, in reality, the 
price of the bribery, solicited and secretly accepted from 
the court by the young demagogue. The freedom ob- 
tained for so many others was in vain besought for him: 
he perished, and no one can say whether his death was 
through forgetfulness or prudence on the part of those whose 
names were in his memory and whose signatures were 
among his papers. 

After M. de Montmorin came Sombreuil, governor of 
the Invalides. His daughter had permission to quit the 
prison, but refused to leave the spot to which filial affection 
bound her, and inhabited a chamber, with Madame de 
Tourzel, De St. Brice, and the daughter of Cazotte. Since 
the commencement of the massacre, she stationed herself 
at the wicket of the tribunal, watching for her father, and 
protected by the pity of the guard and jailers. Sombreuil 
appeared—he was condemned. The door opened, the 
bayonets were at his breast, when his daughter threw 
herself before him, shielded him with her body, and en- 
treated the assassins to spare her father, or to let her die 
with him. Her gestures, her sex, youth, beauty, and sub- 
limity of her deyotion, touched these ruffians. A cry for 
mercy burst from the crowd. The life of her father was 
granted her, but on horrible conditions: they demanded 
that, in proof of her abjuration of her aristocracy, she should 
drink a glass filled with blood. Mlle. de Sombreuil seized 
the glass with a firm hand, raised it to her lips, and drank 
to the safety of her father. This action saved him. 

Cazotte, when interrogated by the tribunal, answered 
like a man resolved to die. “My wife—my children,” 
cried he, “do not weep for me. Do not forget me, but 
always remember God. JI will die as I have lived, faithe 
ful to my God and my king.” His daughter, unable to 
save him, followed, to die with him. 
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XII. 


Some of the Marseillais followed them into the court, 
and, averting the pikes and sabers leveled at them, de- 
manded these two lives, that. were inseparable to one 
another. They then led them through the court, and es- 
corted them to a place of safety. 

This, however, was but a respite for Cazotte, who was 
retaken a few days after, and imprisoned separately from 
his daughter. The judges did that which assassins shrank 
from, and Cazotte perished, After him died Thievrri, the 
first gentleman of the bedchamber to the king. “ Grati- 
tude,” said he to Maillard, “knows no opinion; my duty 
was fidelity to my master.” Pierced by a pike through 
the breast, he supported himself with one hand against a 
post in the court, while with the other he waved his hat in 
the air, and shouted with a dying effort, Vive le rox! 

Maillé, Rohan, Chabot, Lieutenant-general Wittgenstein, 
Romainvilliers, second in command of the national guard 
on 10th of August, and the judges de paix, Buob and Bos- 
quillon, fell after him. 

But one prisoner was left in the Abbaye, M. de St. 
Mare, colonel of a cavalry regiment. The assassins agreed 
among themselves to prolong his tortures, in order that 
each might share in them. ‘They made him walk between 
rows of men armed with sabers, and who carefully avoid- 
ed dealing a mortal blow, lest it should terminate his suf- 
ferings too soon. They then thrust a pike through his 
body, and compelled him to walk on his knees, imitating 
and laughing at his convulsionary movements of agony. 
When he could no longer support this, they hacked his 
hands, face, and limbs with their sabers, and finished by 
firing six balls into his head. 


XIIl. 


Some inexplicable and consolatory acts astonish us amid 
these horrors. The compassion of Maillard appeared to 
seek for the innocent with as much care as his vengeance 
sought for the guilty. Either he considered assassination 
asa painful duty, from which he absolved himself by a few 
pardons, or that his pride was flattered at thus dispensing 
life and death; he lavished one and the other, and exposed 
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his life to snatch victims from his executions. Loud mur- 
murs against his parsimony of human life, and cries of 
treason were heard in the court. The égorgeurs repeated- 
ly broke into the tribunal and threatened the lives of all 
the judges. Several citizens devoted themselves to save 
victims, only knowr to-them by name. The watchmaker, 
Morinot, ventured to claim the Abbé Sicard, and obtained 
him in the name of the unfortunates to whom the founder 
of the deaf and dumb schools had consecrated his life. 
Deputations from the sections endeavored to penetrate 
into the prisons to reclaim citizens, but were repulsed. A 
post of national guards occupied the arch leading from the 
Place de l’Abbaye to the court, with orders to admit any 
one to enter, but no one to go out. A single deputy ven- 
tured to pass the arch: “ Are you weary of life ?’ said the 
assassins. He was then ccnducted to Maillard, who gave 
him the two prisoners he claimed. As the deputy crossed 
the court again with them, torches lighted up the heaps of 
dead bodies and pools of blood, while the murderers, seat- 
ed on them like reapers on the sheaves of corn, drank ale 
and smoked with the utmost composure. ‘‘ Do you wish 
to see the heart of an aristocrat ?”’ said these butchers; 
“look here !” With these words one of them opened a 
corpse, and, taking out the heart, pressed the blood into 
a glass, part of which he drank, and then offered the rest 
to Bisson, compelled him to put his lips to it, and would 
only suffer the prisoners to depart at this price. The as- 
- sassins themselves repeatedly quitted their bloody work 
and washed their hands and feet to conduct back to their 
families those persons whom the tribunal had acquitted. 
These men refused all recompense. ‘The nation pays 
us for killing, but not for saving men,” said they. After 
having restored a father to his daughter, a son to his moth- 
er, they wiped away their tears of compassion to resume 
their work of destruction. Never did massacre wear more 
completely the appearance of a set task. Assassination 
during this period became an additional trade in Paris. 


XIV. 


While the tumbrils hired by the agents of the Comité de 
Surveillance conveyed away the corpses of the Abbaye, 
thirty égorgeurs watched, since the morning, at the gates 
of the Carmelite convent, in the Rue de Vaugirard, await- 
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ing the signal. The prison Des Carmes was an ancient con- 
vent, an immense edifice, pierced with cloisters, flanked by 
the church, and surrounded by courts and gardens. It had 
been converted into a prison for priests sentenced to be sent 
out of the country, and the gendarmerie and national guards 
had posts there; but these had been designedly weakened, 
and the assassins who, about six in the evening, forced open 
the gates, closed them after them. The men who com- 
menced the massacre did not resemble the populace in cos- 
tume, language, or arms; they were all young men, well 
dressed, and armed with guns and pistols. Cérat, a young 
follower of Danton and Marat, marched at their head, and 
in the troop were visible the features of many of the hadv- 
twés of the Cordeliers club—pretorians of those agitators 
who were termed, in allusion to the convent where they 
met, “the red brothers of Danton.” They wore the bonnet 
rouge, a red cravat, waistcoat, and sash—a significant em- 
blem that accustomed their eyes and thoughts to the color 
of blood. The directors of the massacre feared lest the 
ascendency of the priests over the lower orders might make 
them shrink from sacrilege; and they recruited in the 
colleges, the taverns, and the clubs volunteers above these 
scruples, and whose hatred of superstition urged them to 
kill the priests. Several shots, fired in the cloisters and gar- 
dens on some priests walking there, were the signal for the 
massacre; and from cloister to cloister, from cell to cell, from 
tree to tree the fugitives fell dead or wounded, while they cast 
out the bodies from the windows, or rolled them down the 
stair-cases. Hideous hordes of ragged men, women, and 
children, attracted by the noise of the fusillade, crowded 
round the gates, which were opened from time to time to 
give egress to tumbrils drawn by magnificent horses, taken 
from the king’s stables. These carts slowly rolled on, leav- 
ing behind them a long track of blood. On the dead bodies 
were seated women and children, laughing, and holding up 
pieces of human flesh, while the blood spurted over their 
clothes, their faces, and their food. These livid mouths, 
singing the Marseillaise, dishonored the chant of heroism 
by associating it with murder; and the people took up the 
chorus and danced around the cars, as though around the 
spoils of the clergy and the vanquished aristocracy. The 
small number of the assassins, the large number of victims, 
the great size of the building, the extent of the garden, the 
walls, shrubberies, and hedges that sheltered the flying 
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priests, slackened the progress of the massacre, and the 
shades of night were about to envelop them. Their pur- 
suers formed a circle around the garden, and, as they ap- 
proached the buildings, forced the priests, by blows with 
the flat of their sabers, to enter the church, which they then 
closed. While this battwe was going on outside, a general 
search in the interior drove all the priests who had escaped 
from the garden into the same place. The assassins carried 
in their arms those who could not walk. Once shut up in 
the church, the victims, summoned one by one, were dragged 
through a little door opening on the garden, and slaughter- 
ed on the stair-case. The Archbishop of Arles, Dulau, the 
most aged and venerable of these martyrs, edified the rest 
by his bearing, and encouraged them by his exhortations. 
The Bishop of Beauvais and the Bishop of Saintes, two 
brothers of the House of La Rochefoucauld, embraced each 
other, and rejoiced to die together. Those who were sum- 
moned to die received the kiss of peace and the prayers 
for the dying from their brethren. The- Archbishop of 
Arles was one of the first summoned. ‘It is you,” said a 
Marseillais, “ that shed the blood of the patriots at Arles.” 
“J!” returned the archbishop—* I never hurt any one in 
my life.’”” At these words he received a saber stroke across 
the face, followed by a second that deluged him with blood. 
At the third he fell without a groan. A Marseillais dealt 
him so furious a pike-thrust, that it broke in twain: then 
mounted on the body, tore away the cross from its neck, 
and displayed it as a trophy. The Bishop of Beauvais em- 
braced the altar, and then advanced to the door with us 
much calm and majesty as in a religious procession, followed 
by all the young priests, on whom he bestowed his benedic- 
tion. The king’s confessor, Hébert, superior of the Eudis- 
tes, was the next to fall. Each minute decreased the ranks 
in the choir; only a few priests kneeling before the altar 
remained, and soon but one was left. 

The Bishop of Saintes, who had his thigh broken in the 
garden, lay on a matress in the side chapel, surrounded by 
the gendarmes of the post, who, better armed and more 
numerous than the assassins, might have rescued their 
charge. They, however, surrendered the Bishop of Saintes 
like the rest. ‘I do not refuse to die with my brother,” 
replied the bishop, when summoned; “ but my thigh is 
broken, and I can not walk; assist me, and [ will go with 
joy to meet my death.” Two of his assassins supported him 
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by placing their arms around him, and he fell, thanking 
them. He was the last. It was eight o’clock; the massacre 
had lasted four hours. 


>. Gi 


The tumbrils bore away a hundred and ninety corpses, 
while the murderers dispersed, and hastened to the other 

risons. - 

Blood had already flowed in nine prisons; that of La 
Force inclosed, after the Abbaye, the greatest number of 
prisoners obnoxious to the people. At the same time as 
Maillard instituted his tribunal at the Abbaye, two members 
of the Conseil de la Commune, Hébert and Lhuilier, estab- 
lished themselves as supreme judges at La Force. There 
were the same signs of premeditation, the same invasion 
of sixty assassins, the same discipline, the same forms of 
interrogatory and judgment, the same care to efface the 
blood, the same tumbrils to carry away the corpses, the 
same mutilations of the bodies, the same brutal sport with 
the heads, the same indifference of the executioners—eating, 
drinking, dancing on the bodies of their victims—the same 
torches lighting up these saturnalia and reflected in pools 
of blood, and the same inertness of the public force, look- 
ing on and consenting to these massacres. 

A hundred and sixty heads fell in two days; Hébert and 
Lhuilier saved ten, several of whom were ladies attached 
to the queen. 

One of these victims alone could not escape. Hébert 
and Lhuilier wished to save her, but a cry betrayed her, 
and she fell between the tribunal and the street. . This was 
the Princesse de Lamballe. This youthful widow of the 
son of the Duc de Penthiévre, was a princess of Savoy- 
Carignan. Her personal and mental charms had procured 
her the passionate attachment of Marie Antoinette ; and 
the chaste affection of the Princesse de Lamballe had only 
replied to the odious suspicions of the people by an heroic 
devotion to the misfortunes of her friend; and the lower 
the queen fell, the more the princess attached herself to her 
fall. Pétion had allowed her to follow her royal friend to 
the Temple ; but the Commune, more pitiless, had torn her 
from the arms of the queen and sent her to La Force. The 
father-in-law of Madame de Lamballe, the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, loved her as though she had been really his daughter 
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XVI. 


The Duc de Penthiévre lived in the greatest retirement 
st the Chateau of Bizy, in Normandy, where the affection 
of the people protected his old age. He was aware of 
the captivity of his daughter-in-law, and the dangers that 
threatened her, and, from afar, he watched over ber. A 
secret agent of his house, furnished with a sum of 300,000 
francs (£12,000), had come to Paris and purchased the 
safety of Madame de Lamballe from one of the principal 
agents of the Commune. © Other inferior agents were also 
charged to insinuate themselves into the confidence of the 
dangerous men who prowled about the prisons, and to watch 
for and prevent their crime by exciting the cupidity of the 
assassins. All these measures, of which the central point 
was the Hotel-de-Toulouse, the duke’s palace, had succeed- 
ed; and in the Commune, among the judges and the exe- 
cutioners, were men who watched over the princess. 

She was one of the last to appear before the tribunal. 
She had been spared on the day and night of the 2d of 
September, as if to give the people time to glut them- 
selves ere they were deprived of a victim. Confined with 
Madame de Navarre, one of her ladies, in a high chamber 
of the prison, she heard, during forty hours, the tumult of 
the people and the cries of the victims. Weak, lying on 
her bed, passing from the convulsions of terror to the leth- 
argy of sleep, constantly awakened by dreams more hide- 
ous than even reality, she continually fainted.. At four 
o’clock two national guards entered, and, with feigned 
brutality, ordered her to follow them to the Abbaye. 
Scarcely able to rise from her bed, she entreated them to 
leave her there, preferring, as she said, to die where she 
was than any where else. One of these men leaned over 
her and whispered that she must comply, as on that de- 

ended her safety. She requested all in her chamber to 
withdraw, dressed herself as rapidly as possible, and de- 
scended the stair-case supported by the national guard, 
who seemed to take an interest in her. 

Hébert and Lhuilier awaited her. At the aspect of the 
hideous faces of these butchers, stained with human blood, 
opening the door of the court, the young princess fainted 
in the arms of her femme-de-chambre, and could not be 
restored to consciousness for a long time. After a brief 
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examination, “Swear,” said one of the judges, “the love 
of equality and liberty, and hatred of kings and queens.” 
“T will willingly swear the first,” replied she; ‘‘ but as to 
hatred of the king and queen, I can not swear—it is not in 
my heart.” One of the judges bent over her, “ Swear 
every thing,” whispered he, “or you are lost.” She re- 
mained silent. ‘‘ Well,” said one of the assistants, “ go out, 
and when you are in the street, cry Vive la nation.’ One 
of the leaders of the massacre, named Truchon or Grand 
Nicholas, supported her on one side, and one of his men 
on the other. Arrived at the court, she recoiled at the 
sight of the dead bodies, and forgetting what she had been 
enjoined, ‘Good God, how horrible!’’ exclaimed she. 
Nicholas put his hand over her mouth, led her forward— 
she had already traversed half the street in safety, when a 
journeyman hairdresser, named Charlot, intoxicated with 
wine and carnage, wished, in brutal jest, to strike off, with 
the point of his pike, the cap Madame de Lamballe wore; 
the weapon, ill-directed by his tremulous hand, wounded 
the princess on the forehead; the blood spurted forth and 
deluged her face. _ 


XVII. 


The cut-throats, at the sight of blood, believed that their 
victim was their own, and rushed upon her. A wretch, 
named Grizon, stretched her at his feet with a blow from- 
a piece of wood. Sabers and pikes struck her, and Char- 
lot, seizing her by the hair, cut off her head; others strip- 
ped the murdered victim of her garments, and profaned 
and mutilated the body. During the sacrileges, Charlot, 
Grizon, Hamin, and Rodi, infamous names, eternally pil- 
loried in history, carried the head of the princess to a 
neighboring public-house, where, placing it on the counter 
amid bottles and glasses, they compelled those present to 
drink with them to her death. These drinkers of blood, 
then increasing in numbers, marched to the gate of the 
Temple to horrify Marie Antoinette with the livid head of 
her friend. The commissaries of the Commune, who 
guarded the Temple, with a deputation of the Assembly, 
warned of the approach of this body, received it with atten- 
tion and entreaties. ‘The mob desired leave to display the 
head of the queen’s accomplice beneath the windows of the 
royal family, and to this the commissaries assented. While 
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the crowd was parading round the garden, under the tower 
occupied by the prisoners, the commandant of the guard 
invited the king to present himself to the people. The 
king complied. Another commissary, more feeling, placed 
himself between the king and the window where they were 
displaying the horrid trophy. The king, however, saw the 
head, and recognized it. The queen, who was loudly clam- 
ored for by the mob, and not aware of the atrocious 
spectacle prepared for her, hastened to the casement. The 
king held her back, and led her to her apartment. All 
that was concealed from her was the sight of her unhappy 
friend ; in the evening she learned all the details, and could 
not fail to perceive the hatred of the people which so ruth- 
lessly developed itself against all she loved. — 


XVIII. 


The mob went on its way toward the Palais Royal, to 
show the Duc d’Orléans the head of his sister-in-law, not as 
a menace, but as a tribute. The duke was dining with 
Madame de Buffon, his latest favorite, and some compan- 
ions of his pleasures. He dared not refuse his homage to 
a crime offered in the name of the people by murderers. 
He rose, went into the balcony, and gazed for some mo- 
ments on the bleeding head, which was raised toward him, 
and then retired. His enemies accused him of having re- 
' quired that it. should be presented to him, in order to slake 
his vengeance and satisfy his cupidity. He saw an enemy 
in the queen’s friend, by whose death he would inherit the 
dower settled by the Duc de Penthiévre on the widow of 
his brother-in-law. \ Such imputations fail before the truth. 
‘The life of this lady in no way affected him; her death added 
nothing to his fortune. At the moment when she was mur- 
dered, the Duc and Duchesse d’Orléans were legally sep- 
arated as regarded property. The dower of Madame de 
Lamballe was only chargeable on the future’ inheritance 
of the Duchesse d’Orléans to the extent of 30,000 francs 
(£1200) a-year. This price of blood was not worth an 
assassination, and would not even profit the assassin. They 
threw on the Duc d’Orléans all the crimes to which it was 
difficult to assign a cause—sad penalty for a bad reputa- 
tion. His hand was frequently detected in the outbreaks 
of the people, and it was said to be dipped in this blood. 
This was altogether untrue. 
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XIX... 


The Chatelet and the Conciergerie, in which persons ac- 
cused of crimes, civil or criminal, and in which they had 
now shut up the Swiss and the royalists, were visited next 
day by the ruffianly assassins of the Abbaye and La Force. 
The Commune had taken care to remove thence 200: pris- 
oners confined for debt or trifling offenses. It had only 
left exposed to massacre victims guilty in its eyes, and de- 
voted beforehand to the chances of these days. There the 
slaughter began on the morning of the 3d of September. 
The tribunal. appointed to judge the crimes of the 10th of 
August, held its sittings in the palace, at some paces from 
the place of execution. The impatient murderers would 
not await its tardy sentences, and death anticipated the 
verdicts—the pike judged ex masse. Eighty dead bodies 
were strewn in a few minutes in the court-yard of the 
palace. Major Bachmann, who had succeeded M. d’Affry 
as commandant of the Swiss on the 10th of August, was 
summoned before the judges. The assassins met him on 
the stair-case, and respected: him as a yictim of the law. 
Condemned to death in five minutes, Bachmann ascendea 
the cart which was to convey him to punishment. Standing 
erect, with lofty mien, calm eye, proud smile, and wrapped 
in his martial cloak of red cloth, like a soldier reposing in 
bivouac, he preserved all the calmness and dignity of the 
commander in the face of death ; and mounting the scaf- 
fold with a look of disdain, he met his fate right manfully. 

Two hundred ‘and twenty dead bodies at the Grand 
Chatelet, and 289 at the Conciergerie, were mangled by the 
ruffians—travailleurs (workmen) they called them. These 
assassins, scarcely enough for their bloody toil, freed the 
prisoners confined for debt on condition that they helped 
them; and these wretches, crimsoning their lives by crime, 
thus immolated their companions of captivity whom the 
had but recently shaken by the hand. More than half the 
prisoners perished under the hands of the other half. 

D’Eprémesnil, recognized and favored by a national 
guard of Bordeaux, was the only prisoner who escaped 
from the massacre of the Chatelet. He fled, with a sword 
dyed in gore in his hand, in the costume of one of these 
cut-throats. Night, disorder, and intoxication favored his 
escape, stained as he was up to the ankle with the reeking 
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gore of this wholesale butchery. On reaching the Fount- 
ain Maubué, he spent more than an hour in washing his 
boots and garments, in order that he might not horrify the 
friends with whom he resolved on seeking asylum. 

In this prison they anticipated the punishment of many 
persons accused or condemned to death for civil offenses. 
Of this number was the Abbé Bardi, accused of the murder 
of his own brother. A man of supernatural frame and in- 
tense energy, he struggled for half an hour against his as- 
sassins, and stifled two beneath his knees. 

A remarkably fine girl, known as La Belle Bouquetiére, 
charged with having wounded a subaltern officer in the 
French guard, her lover, in a fit of jealousy, was to be 
tried in a few days. The murderers anticipated the ex- 
ecutioner, and Théroigne de Méricourt lent her invention 
to the punishment. Stripped quite naked and tied to a 
post, with her legs thrust apart and her feet nailed to the 
ground, they burned the hapless girl with bundles of light- 
ed straw. They cut off her breasts with their swords; made 
the ends of their pikes red hot and thrust them into their 
victim’s flesh, while her agonized shrieks were heard to 
the other side of the river. Fifty women, freed from the 
Conciergerie by these slaughterers, lent their hands at 
these tortures, and surpassed the men in their ferocity. 

The 575 carcasses of the Chatelet and the Conciergerie 
were piled up in heaps on the Pont-du-Change. At night 
. troops of children, reveling in these three days’ murders, 
and with whom dead carcasses had become things of sport, 
lighted up small lamps by these heaps of slain, and danced 
the Carmagnole, while the Marseillaise was sung all over 
the city. Lamps, lanterns, pitch-torches mingled their 
pale lights with that of the moon, which beamed on these 
heaps of victims—these hacked trunks—these severed 
heads—these pools of blood. The same night, Henriot, 
spy and swindler under the monarchy, assassin and execu- 
tioner under the people, at the head of a band. of twenty or 
thirty men, directed and executed the massacre of ninety- 
two priests of the seminary of Saint Firmin. Henriot’s 
satellites, pursuing the priests through corridors and into 
cells, flung them, still alive, out of the windows on to a for- 
est of pikes, spits, and bayonets, which transfixed them 
when they fell. Women, to whom the butchers then re- 
signed them, finished the bloody work with billets of wood, 
and then dragged the mangled bodies through the ken- 
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nels. The same scenes polluted the cloisters of the Ber- 
nardins. 

Yet already in Paris victims were not in sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy the thirst excited by these ninety-two hours 
of massacre. ~ 

The prisons were empty. Henriot and the butchers, 
more than 200, re-enforced by the wretches recruited in the 
prisons, went to the Bicétre with seven pieces of cannon, 
which the Commune allowed them to take with impunity. 

Bicétre, a vast sewer, wherein flowed all the refuse in 
the kingdom, in order to purify the population of lunatics, 
mendicants, or incorrigible criminals, contained 3500 pris- 
oners. Their blood contained. nothing of political taint ; 
but, pure or impure, it was still more blood!. The ruf- 
fians forced in the gates of the Bicétre, drove in the dun- 
geon doors with cannon, dragged out the prisoners, and 
began a slaughter, which endured five mights and five 
days. Vainly did the Commune send commissaries— 
vainly did Pétion himself harangue the assassins. They 
hardly ceased from their work to listen to the admonitions 
of the mayor. To words without force the people only 
lend a respect without obedience. The cut-throats only 
paused. before a want of occupation. Next day the same 
band of 250 men, armed with guns, pikes, axes, clubs, at- 
tacked the hospital of the Salpétriére, at the same time a 
hospital and a prison, which contained only prostitutes—a 
place of correction for the old, reformation for the young, 
and asylum for those still bordering on infancy. After 
having massacred thirty-five of the most aged woman, they 
forced the dormitories of the others, whom they made the 
victims of their brutality, killing those who resisted, and 
carrying off with them in triumph young girls, from ten to 
fourteen years of age, the foul prey of debauchery, satura- 
ted with blood. 


XX. 


While these proscriptions created consternation through- 
out Paris, the Assembly in vain sent commissaries to ha- 
rangue the people at the doors of the prisons. The assas- 
sins would not even suspend their work to lend an ear to 
the official harangues. Vainly did the minister of the inte- 
rior, Roland, groaning over his own impotency, write to 
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Santerre, to use force, in order to assure the safety of the 
prisons. It was three days before Santerre appeared, to 
demand of the council-general of the Commune authority 
to repress the blood-hounds, now become dangerous to 
those who had let them loose on their enemies. The ruf- 
fians, reeking in gore, came insolently to claim of the 
municipal authorities payment for their murders. Tallien 
and his colleagues dared not refuse the price of these 
days’ work, and entered on the registers of the Commune 
of Paris these salaries, scarcely concealed under the most 
evident titles and pretexts. Santerre and his detachments 
had the utmost difficulty in driving back to their foul dens 
these hordes, greedy for carnage—men who, living on 
crime for seven days, drinking quantities of wine mingled 
with gunpowder, intoxicated with the fumes of blood, had 
become excited to such a pitch of physical insanity, that 
they were unable to take repose. The fever of extermi- 
nation wholly absorbed them. Some of them, marked 
down with disgust by their neighbors, left their abodes 
and enrolled as volunteers, or, insatiable for crime, joined 
bands of assassins going to Orleans, Lyons, Meaux, Rheims, 
Versailles, to continue the proscriptions of Paris. Among 
these were Charlot, Grizon, Hamin, the weaver Rodi, 
Henriot, the journeyman butcher Alaigre, and a negro 
named Delorme, brought to Paris by Fournier l’Americain. 
This black, untiring in murder, killed with his own hands 
_more than 200 prisoners during the three days and three 
nights of this fearful slaughter, with no cessation beyond 
the brief space he allowed himself to recruit his strength 
with wine. His shirt fastened round his waist, left his 
trunk bare, his hideous features, his black skin red with 
splashes of blood, his bursts of savage laughter displayed 
his large, white teeth at every death-blow he dealt, made 
this man the symbol of murder and the avenger of his race. 
It was one blood exhausting another; extermination pun- 
ishing the European for his attempts on Africa. This ne- 
gro, who was invariably seen with a head recently cut off 
in his hand, during all the popular convulsions of the Rev- 
olution, was, two years afterward, arrested during the days 
of Prairal, carrying at the end of a pike the head of Fé- 
raud, the deputy, and died at last the death he had so fre- 
quently inflicted upon others. 
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XXI. 
Such were the days of September. The ditches of Cla- 


mart, the catacombs of the Barriére St. Jacques, alone 
knew the number of the victims. Some said ten thousand, 
others only two or three thousand. But crime consists 
not in number, but in the act of assassination. To deny 
the criminality of the days of September is to belie the 
right feeling of the human race. It is to deny nature, 
sates is tho morality of instinct. There is nothing in 

mankind greater than humanity. It is not more permissi- 
ble for a government than for a man to commit murder. 
If a drop ei blood stains the hand of a murderer, oceans 
of gore do not make innocent the Dantons ! The magni- 
tude of the crime does not transform it into virtue. Pyra- 
mids of dead bodies rise higher, it is true; but not so high 
as the execration of mankind. 


XXII. 


Unquestionably we must not calculate the lives expend- 
ed in a just and holy cause ; and though a people march 
in blood, they are not stained by it so long as they are ad- 
vancing to the conquest of their rights, to justice, and the 
freedom of the world; but it must be thé blood shed on 
the field of battle, and not that of their fellow-creatures 
spilled in systematic massacre. St. Bartholomew did more 
injury to the cause of Catholicism than would the blood 
of a million Catholics ; the days of September were the 
St. Bartholomew. of liberty. Machiavelli would have ad- 
vised, Fenelon have cursed them. ‘There is more sound 

olicy in a virtue of Fenelon than all the maxims of Ma- 
chiavelli. The greatest statesmen of revolutions sometimes 
have their martyrs—never their executioners. 


BOOK XXVI. 
he 


France shuddered with horror and alarm. The coun- 
cil of the Commune of Paris sheltered itself behind its 
crime, and ventured to send an address to the departments, 
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recommending the massacre of September as fitting exam- 
ple to follow. To avow a crime is even beyond commit- 
ting it. This encouragement was fully understood. The 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld, the most popular of the aris- 
tocrats after La Fayette, friend and benefactor of Condor- 
cet, to whom he had presented 100,000 francs on his mar- 
riage, had become hateful to the people. President of the 
department of Paris, he had, on the 20th of June, demand- 
ed the dismissal of Pétion. ~ This was his own sentence of 
death. Having gone, after the 10th of August, to the 
baths of Forges, with the Duchesse d’Anville, his mother, 
and his young wife—he there received the order of. ar- 
rest of the Commune, brought by one of its proconsuls of 
the Hotel-de-Ville. The commissary himself, frightened 
at his errand, counseled the duke not to confide in his in- 
nocence, and to fly to England. La Rochefoucauld re- 
fused, and returned toward Paris with his mother, his wife, 
and the commissary. A battalion of the national guard of 
Finisterre, increased by a band of assassins from Paris, 
awaited him at Gisors. They demanded his head. The 
mayor and national guard of Gisors in vain attempted to 
protect him. An assassin, taking up a paving-stone, flung 
it at his head, and stretched him dead at the feet of the 
people to whom he had devoted his life. This murder of 
one of the first apostles of liberty and philosophy sounded 
like a sacrilege all over Europe; no crime rendered the 
Revolution more unpopular. 


II. 


At Orleans, the national guard, disarmed by the mayor, 
allowed prisons to be broken, the houses of the principal 
merchants to be sacked, eight or ten persons to be massa- 
cred by the mob, who then burned, at a slow fire, two 
clerks of a sugar refinery, who had endeavored to save the 
house of their employer from pillage. At Lyons the news 
of the days of Paris excited fierce emulation among the 
people. 

Ronsin, commandant of one of the battalions of Paris, 
consisting of the conquerors of the 10th of August, and some 
assassins of September, crossed Meaux in their way to the 
frontier, and there took the mayor to task for not having 
followed the example of Paris. 

At Rheims another battalion, formed from the sewers 

Gk 
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of Paris, were on their way to the frontier, when an agita- 
tor, named Armonville, presented himself before the troop, 
harangued them, then taking them to a public society, dis- 
tributed arms among them, designated certain houses and 
victims, and encouraged them to assassination. ‘Two per- 
sons were murdered on the steps of the Hotel-de-Ville, 
and they played at bowls with their heads. 

These wretches sported with agony, with conscience, and 
the remorse of those whom they immolated. A priest en- 
circled by flames, overcome by pain, offered to take the 
oath to the nation.. They removed the fire. The procu- 
reur of the Commune, Couplet, an accomplice in these vil- 
lainies, arrived, and received the oath. ‘Now you have 
uttered another lie, go and burn with the others,” said the 
executioner; and they thrust the unhappy victim again 
into the blazing pile, These men-burners ended by burn- 
ing one another. A working weaver, named Laurent, 
drew up a list of those intended for punishment, and in- 
scribed therein the name of a tradesman, whose crime con- 
sisted in having refused Laurent his goods on credit. The 
tradesman complained to Armonville, who was his friend, 
and he, scratching out the tradesman’s name, inserted that 
of his denouncer; and when Laurent pointed out his foe 
for the stake, they seized himself, and flung him into the 
flames, amid the derisive shouts of his accomplices. 


iif. 


These exterminators could not forget the prisons of the 
high national court of Orleans. Sixty-two persons, accused 
of the crime of /éze-nation, filled them. Among these were 
the old Duc de Brissac, commandant of the king’s guard, 
De Lessart, the minister proscribed by the Girondists ; 
bishops, magistrates, generals, denounced by their depart- 
ments or their troops; journalists of the court, and the 
twenty-seven officers of the regiment of Cambrésis, accused 
of having desired to surprise the citadel of Perpignan to 
free the Spaniards, had languished more than a year in 
these prisons. The Assembly, ashamed of the slaughter 
of 2d September, done under their ery eyes, and of which 
they bore the responsibility, were desirous of extricating 
these sixty-two persons from the summary justice of the 
Commune. But the myrmidcus of Danton and Marat had 
marked them down for slaughter, asserting among the 
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people that the prisons of Orleans, transformed into charm- 
ing residences, and the focus of conspiracy by the gold of 
the Duc de Brissac, opened their doors at a signal given by 
the emigrants, and robbed the nation of their vengeance. 
Upon this 200 Marseillais, and a detachment of fédérés and 
cut-throats, commanded by the Pole Lazouski, set out for 
Orleans with secret instructions. On reaching Longjumeau, 
they wrote to the Assembly that they were on their way 
to fetch the prisoners to Paris. The Assembly, uneasy at 
this, on the proposition of Vergniaud and Brissot, issued a 
decree which forbade the fédérés from. disposing as they 
pleased of the accused. Lazouski and his satellites pre- 
tended obedience. A second decree charged the ministers 
to send to Orleans 1800 men to prevent all chance of es- 
cape. They were headed by Fournier ]’Americain. _The 
national guard, numbering 6000, were devoted to the laws, 
but after some negotiation, it was agreed that the prison- 
ers should be respected, and handed over to the national 
guard to be conveyed to Paris. 


IV. 


Seven chariots, each containing eight prisoners chained, 
set out on the 4th of September, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with Fournier at their head. 

The Assembly, informed of the events of Orleans, de- 
creed by the voice of Vergniaud, that the columns should 

‘not enter Paris. They trampled the order under foot, and 
marched onward. The mayor of Versailles, Lachaud, ap- 
prehending danger, took every precaution that humanity 
and prudence could suggest. Fournier and Lazouski, with 
2000 men and cannon, had sufficient force to prevent any 
rescue. Although it was Sunday, a day when the people 
usually throng the streets, they were nearly deserted. 
The band of cut-throats allowed the cars to reach the iron 
gates which led to the Menagerie, where they were to re- 
main for the night. Directly Fournier, the guns, and cay- 
alry of the escort had passed through the gates, they were 
closed. Fournier, either really surprised, or by pretended 
violence, was knocked from his horse by the mob; he made 
a faint struggle to open the gate which cut him off from 
the main body. Lazouski, with the rear-guard, made no 
demonstration of approaching the cortege. The assassins, 
masters of the carriages, rushed at their fettered prey. 
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Vainly did Lachaud interpose; he was cut down and con- 
veyed into a house nigh, bleeding and fainting; when the 
assassins, unresisted, completed their butchery, which last- 
ed nearly an hour, in the sight of a terrified city, and 2000 
men under arms. 

The intrepid Lachaud, recovering from his swoon, rushed 
from the house, and falling on his knees before the assas- 
sins, entreated them not to dishonor the Revolution and the 
city, offering to redeem the life of their last victim with 
his own. They only moved him aside. Six or seven pris- 
oners, rushing from the cars amid the confusion, escaped ; 
all the. rest were slaughtered. Torty-seven dead bodies, 
with the chains still hanging to their hands and feet, were 
piled up in the streets, emblems of the barbarity and cow- 
ardice of these blood-thirsty miscreants. A heap of trunks 
and members were amassed in the square of the Quatre- 
bornes. Heads chopped off were planted by the rufhans: 
on the spikes of the iron railings of the palace of Versailles. 
Among these was the head of the Duc de Brissac, recog- 
nized by his white hairs stained with blood flowing round 
the iron railings of the gates of his master. Children cut 
limbs in pieces, and women carried severed heads about 
the streets. 


v 


From this the assassins went to the two prisons of Ver- 
sailles, and in spite of the desperate efforts of Lachaud, 
killed ten prisoners ; the rest owed their lives to his intre- 
pidity. He had. for two days entreated the executive 
power to send him forces from Paris to protect the pris- 
oners. Alquier, president of the tribunal-at Versailles, 
went twice to Danton, as minister of justice, to entreat him 
to provide for the safety of these prisoners. The first 
time Danton eluded him; the second, irritated at the im- 
portunity which stirred the remorse or taxed the insensi- 
bility of his heart, he looked significantly at Alquier, and 
said, in a-coarse and impatient tone, ‘“ Monsieur Alquier, 
these men are guilty, very guilty! Returnto your duties, 
and do not interfere in this. If I could have answered you 
otherwise, do you not suppose I should have done so’ 
Alquier comprehended and withdrew, full of consternation. 

These words escaping Danton, are a commentary on 
those he uttered to the Assembly,on the 2d of September. 
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“The country is saved—the tocsin is not a signal of alarm, 
it is a charge on the enemies of our country. To subdue 
—to alarm them, what must be displayed? Boldness, bold. 
ness, boldness !”’ 

The assassins of De Brissac and Lessart reached Paris 
at nightfall, and went under the windows of the minister 
of justice, demanding arms, in order to hasten to the fron- 
tier. Danton rose from table and appeared at the win- 
dow. “It is not the minister of justice, but the minister 
of the Revolution who thanks you,” said he. Never did 
proscription more audaciously thank its satellites. Danton 
violated the laws he was charged to defend; accepted the 
blood he was charged to avenge; the minister of death 
and not of liberty. September was the crime of certain 
individuals, and not the crime of liberty. 


BOOK XXVIL 


1p 


Wui se the interregnum of royalty and republicanism thus 
delivered Paris over to the satellites of Danton, France, 
with all its frontiers open, had for security nothing but the 
small forest of Argonne, and the genius of Dumouriez. 

On the 2d of September this general was shut up with 
sixteen thousand men in the camp of Grandpré, occupying 
with weak detachments the intermediate defiles between 
Sedan and Sainte-Menehould, by which the Duke of Bruns- 
wick might attempt to break his line, and turn his position. 
He caused the tocsin to be rung in the villages, hoping to 
excite the enthusiasm of the inhabitants; but the captures 
of Longwi and Verdun, the understanding between the 
gentlemen of the country and the émigrés, the hatred of 
the Revolution, and the disproportionate amounts of the 
coalesced army, discouraged resistance. Dumouriez, left 
to himself by the inhabitants, could only rely on his own 
troops. His sole hope was in forming a junction with 
Kellermann. If that could be effected behind the forest of 
Argonne before the troops of the Duke of Brunswick could 
force the natural rampart, Kellermann and Dumourtiez, 
uniting their troovs, would have a body of 45,000 soldiers 
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to 90,000 Prussians, and might then with some hope hazard 
the fate of France on a battle. 

Kellermann, who was worthy to understand and second 
this grand idea, served without jealousy Dumouriez’s de- 
sign, satisfied with his share of the glory if his country 
should be saved. He marched obliquely to Metz, at the 
extremity of the Argonne, informing Dumouriez of every 
step he took. But their superior intelligence was a mys- 
tery for the majority of officers and soldiery. Provisions 
were scarce and bad, the general himself eating black 
bread. Ministers, deputies, Luckner himself—influenced 
by his correspondents in the camp—wrote perpetually to 
Dumouriez to abandon his position and retire to Chalons. 


i 


Slight skirmishes with the advanced guard of the Prus- 
sians, in which the I*rench were always victorious, gave 
the troops patience. Miaczinski, Stengel, and Miranda 
drove back the Prussians at all points. 

Miranda (who had been sent by Pétion), who took so 
leading a part in the successes and reverses of Dumouriez, 
was one of those adventurers who have only their camps 
for their country, and who lend their arms and their tal- 
ents to the cause which seems most worthy of their blood. 
Miranda had adopted that of Revolutions all over the 
world. Born in Peru, noble, rich, influential in Spanish 
America, he had, while very young, endeavored to free his 
country from the yoke of Spain. Taking refuge in Eu- 
rope with a portion of his wealth, he had traveled from 
nation to nation, learning languages, legislation, and the 
art of war, and seeking every where enemies to Spain 
and auxiliaries to liberty. Eventually associated with the 
Girondists, who were at the time the most democratical of 
all parties, he had obtained from them, through Pétion and 
Servan, the rank of general. 

Another stranger, the young Macdonald, descended from 
a Scotch family transplanted to France, was aide-de-camp 
of Dumouriez. He learned at the camp of Grandpré, un- 
der his commander, how they save a country. Subse- 
quently he learned under Napoleon how to illustrate it. 
A hero at his first step, he became a marshal of France at 
the end of his life. 
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ILI. 


Dumouriez, in his position, deadened the shock of the 
100,000 men whom the King of Prussia and the Duke of 
Brunswick collected at the foot of Argonne. Chance nearly 
lost all. 

Overcome by fatigue of body and mind, he had forgotten 
to reconnoiter with his own ¢yes, and quite close to him, 
the defile of Croix-au-Bois, which had been described to 
him as impracticable for troops, particularly cavalry and 
artillery. He had placed there, however, a dragoon regi- 
ment, two battalions of volunteers, and two pieces of can- 
non, commanded by a colonel; but in consequence of the 
recall of the dragoons and the two battalions before the 
troops ordered to replace them had come up, the defile 
was for a moment open to the enemy. A great many vol- 
unteer spies, whom the émigrés had in the villages of Ar- 
gonne, hastened to point out this weakness to Clairfayt, 
the Austrian general, who instantly dispatched 8000 men, 
under the command of the young Prince de Ligne, who 
seized on the position. A few hours afterward, Du- 
mouriez, informed of this reverse, placed General Chazot 
at the head of two brigades, six squadrons of his best 
troops, four pieces of cannon, besides the artillery be- 
longing to the battalions, and ordered him to attack the 
place at the bayonet’s point, and recover the position at 
any sacrifice. Every hour the impatient commander dis- 
patched aides-de-camp to Chazot to expedite his march, 
and bring him back information. Twenty-four hours 
passed away thus in doubt. On the 14th, Dumouriez 
heard the sound of firing on his left, and judged by the 
noise, which receded, that the imperialists were in retreat, 
and Chazot had gained the forest. In the evening, a note 
from Chazot informed him that he had forced the intrench- 
ments of the Austrians, in spite of their desperate defense ; 
that eight hundred dead lay in the defile, among whom was 
the Prince de Ligne. 

Scarcely, however, had this note reached Dumouriez, 
whose mind had been thereby set at ease, than Clairfayt, 
burning to avenge the death of the Prince de Ligne and make 
a decisive attack on this rampart of the I’rench army, ad- 
vanced all his columns into this defile, gained the heights, 
rushed headlong down on Chazot’s column in front and on 
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both flanks, took his cannon, and compelled Chazot him- 
self to leave the forest for the plain, cutting off his commu- 
nication with the camp of Grandpré, and driving him in 
full flight on the road to Vouziers. At the same moment 
the corps of the émigrés attacked General Dubouquet, in 
the defile of the Chéne-Populeux. Frenchman against 
Frenchman, their valor was equal: the one side fighting 
to save, the other to reconquer, their country. Dubouquet 
gave way, and retreated upon Chalons. These two disas- 
ters came upon Dumouriez at the same moment. Chazot 
and Dubouquet seemed to trace out to him the road.. The 
clamor of his whole army pointed out to him Chalons as a 
refuge. Clairfayt, with 25,000 men, was about to cut off 
his communication with Chalons. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, with 80,000 Prussians, inclosed him on the three 
other sides in the camp of Grandpré. His detachments 
cut off, reduced his army to 15,000 men. 

A retreat before an enemy, conquering in two partial 
encounters, was to prostrate the fortune of France before 
the foreigner. The audacity of Danton passed into the 
mind and tactics of Dumouriez. He conceived a plan 
even more bold than that of Argonne, and closed his ear 
to the timid counsels of art. He dictated to his aides-de- 
camp orders to the following effect. 

Kellermann was to continue his advance to Sainte-Mene- 
hould : Beurnonville was to march instantly for Rhétel, ad- 
vancing by the river Aisne, taking care not to go too near 
to Argonne, to save its flanks from Clairfayt’s attacks. 

Dillon was to defend and check the two defiles of Ar- 
gonne, and to send out troops beyond the forest, in order 
to perplex the Duke of Brunswick’s motions, and come as 
soon as possible into communication with Kellermann’s 
advanced guard. 

Chazot was to return to Autry. General Sparre, the 
commandant at Chalons, was desired to form the advanced 
camp at Chalons. 


IV. 


These orders dispatched, he prepared his own troops 
for the manceuver which he himself intended to execute 
during the night. He sent to the heights which cover the 
left of Grandpré on the side of the Croix-au-Bois, where 
Clairfayt made him most uneasy, six battalions, six squad- 
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rons, six pieces of cannon, as a. look-out, in case of any 
sudden attack on the part of the Austrians. At nightfall 
he caused the park of artillery to defile in silence by the 
two bridges which traverse the Aisne, and halt on the 
heights of Autry. 

The Prince of Hohenlohe requested an interview with 
Dumouriez that evening, his motive being to judge of the 
state of the army. Dumouriez granted this, and substi- 
tuted for himself in this conference General Duval, whose 
advanced years, white hair, and commanding stature, im- 
posed on the Austrian general, Duval affected an ap- 
pearance of security, telling the prince that Beurnonville 
was expected next day with 18,000 men, and Kellermann 
at the head of 30,000 troops. Discouraged in his offers of 
arrangement by Duval, the Austrian chief withdrew, firmly 
convinced that Dumouriez meant to await the battle in his 
camp. 

At midnight Dumouriez left the Chateau of Grandpré 
on horseback, and went to the camp in the pitchy darkness 
of the night. All was hushed in repose: he forbade drums 
to beat or trumpets to sound, but sent round in a low voice 
the order to strike the tents, and get under arms. The 
darkness and confusion were unfavorable to these orders, 
but before the first dawn of day the army was in full 
march. The troops passed in double file over the bridges 
of Senuc and Grand Champ, and ranged themselves: in 
battle array on the eminences of Autry. Thus covered by 
the Aisne, Dumouriez gazed upon the foe to see if they 
followed; but the mystery of his movements had discon- 
certed the Duke of Brunswick and Clairfayt. The army 
cut down the bridges behind them, and then advancing 
four leagues from Grandpré to Dumartin, encamped there 5 
and in the morning General Duval dispersed a host of 
Prussian hussars. Dumouriez resumed his march next 
day, and on the 17th entered his camp of Sainte-Mene- 
‘hould. 


ns 


The camp of Sainte-Menehould seemed to have been 
designed by nature to serve as a citadel for a handful of 
patriot soldiers, against a vast and victorious army. Pro- 
tected in the front by a deep valley, on one side by the 
Aisne, and on the other by marshes, the back of the camp 
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was defended by the shallow branches of the river Auve. 
Beyond these muddy streamlets and quagmires arose a 
solid and narrow piece of ground, admirably adapted for 
the station of a second camp; and here the general intended 
that Kellermann’s division should be placed, then com- 
manding the two routes of Rheims and Chalons. Du- 
mouriez had studied this position during his leisure hours 
at Grandpré, and took up his quarters with the confidence 
of a man who knows his ground, and seizes on success 
with certain hand. 

All his arrangements being made, and head-quarters es- 
tablished at Sainte-Menehould, in the center of the army, 
Dumouriez, annoyed at the reports, spread by fugitives, of 
his having been routed, wrote to the Assembly: “I have 
been obliged,” he wrote to the president, ‘to abandon the 
camp of Grandpré; our retreat was complete, when a 
panic spread through the army—10,000 men fled before 
1500 Prussian hussars. All is repaired, and I answer for 
every thing.” a 

At the news of the retreat of Grandpré, Kellermann, be- 
lieving Dumouriez defeated, and fearful of falling himself 
among the Prussian forces, whom he supposed to be at the 
extremity of the defile of Argonne, had retreated as far as 
Vitry. Couriers from Dumouriez reassuring him, he again 
advanced, but with the slowness of a man who fears an 
ambush at every step. He hesitated while he obeyed. 
On the other side, Beurnonville, the friend and confident 
of Dumouriez, had met the fugitives of Chazot’s corps. 
Wholly disconcerted by their statements of the complete 
rout of his general, Beurnonville, with some dragoons, had 
ascended a hill, whence he perceived Argonne, and the 
bare heaths which extend from Grandpré to Sainte-Mene- 
hould. 

It was on the morning of the 17th, at the moment when 
Dumouriez’s army was moving from Dammartin to Sainte- 
Menehould. At the sight of this body of troops, whose 
uniforms and flags he could not distinguish in the heavy 
mist, Beurnonville had no doubt but that it was the Prus- 
sian army advancing in pursuit of the French. He imme- 
diately faced about, and advanced to Chalons by forced 
marches, in order to join his general. Hearing his mistake 
at Chalons, Beurnonville gave only twelve hours’ rest to 
his harassed men, and arrived on the 19th with the 10,000 
warlike soldiers whom he had led so far to the field of bat- 
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tle. Dumouriez passed them all in review, recognizing all 
the officers by their names, and the soldiers by their coun- 
tenances, while they all saluted their leader with the loud- 
est acclamations. The battalions and squadrons which he 
had carefully formed, disciplined, and accustomed to fire 
during the dilatory proceedings of Luckner with the army 
of the North, defiled before him, covered with the dust of 
their long march, their horses jaded, uniforms torn, shoes 
in holes, but their arms as perfect and as bright as if they 
were on parade. 

When the officers of the staff had assigned to each corps 
the station it was to’ take up, and arms were piled before 
the tents, these soldiers, more desirous of seeing their gen- 
eral than to eat their rations, surrounded Dumouriez in 
crowds, some patting his horse, others kissing his boots, 
others pressing his hand, and entreating to be led to battle. 
Dumouriez, who thoroughly understood a soldier’s heart, 
being an old soldier himself, encouraged instead of repress- 
ing, by his look, his smile, and his gestures, that military 
familiarity which does not take from respect while it excites 
the devotion of the soldier. He required enthusiasm, and 
kindled it. He was attached to his soldiers, and they were 
deyoted to him. He did not treat them as machines, but 
as men. 


VI. 


Dumouriez had scarcely dismounted when Westermann 


- and Thouvenot, his two ‘confidential staff officers, came to 


inform him that the Prussian army, en masse, had passed 
the peak of Argonne, and were deploying on the hills of 
La Lune, on the other side of the Tourbe, opposite to him. 
At the same instant young Macdonald, his aide-de-camp, 
who had been sent, on the previous evening, on the road 
to Vitry, came galloping up, and brought him intelligence 
of the approach of the long-expected Kellermann, who, at 
the head of 20,000 men of the army of Metz, and some 
thousands of volunteers of Lorraine, was only at two hours’ 
distance. Thus the fortune of the Revolution and the 
genius of Dumouriez, seconding each other, brought at 
the appointed hour and to the fixed spot, from the two 
extremities of France and from the depths of Germany, the 
forces which were to assail and those which were to defend 
the empire. 
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At the same moment Dumouriez, recalling his isolated 
detachments, prepared for a struggle, by concentrating all 
his scattered forces. General Dubouquet had retired to 
Chalons with 3000 men, where he also expected to find 
Dumouriez, but had only found in the city ten battalions 
of fedérés and volunteers, who had arrived from. Paris; 
who, on hearing of the retreat of the army, mutinied against 
their chiefs, cut off the head of one of their officers, taking 
others with them, plundered the army stores, murdered 
the colonel of the regiment of Vexin, and then, in confused 
masses, took the road to Paris, proclaiming every where 
Dumouriez’s treason, and demanding his head. _Dumou- 
riez was alarmed lest these ruffians should come in contact 
with his army, for such bands sowed sedition wherever they 
went. | 

General Stengel, after having ravaged the country be 
tween Argonne and Sainte-Menehould, in order to cut off 
all supplies from the Prussians, fell back beyond the Tourbe, 
and posted himself with the vanguard on the hills of Lyron, 
opposite the heights of La Lune, where the Duke of Bruns: 
wick was posted. 

Dampierre’s camp, separated from that of Dumouriez by 
the trenches and shallows of the Auve, was assigned to 
Kellermann, but he passed beyond this spot, and posted 
his entire army and baggage on the heights of Valmy, in 
advance of Dampierre, on the left of that of Sainte-Mene- 
hould. The line of Kellermann’s encampment, nearer to 
the enemy, on its left, touched on its right the line of Du- 
mouriez, and thus formed with the principal army an angle, — 
against which the enemy could not send forth its attacking 
columns without being at once overwhelmed by the French 
artillery in both flanks. Dumouriez, perceiving in a moment 
that Kellermann, who was too much involved and too much 
isolated on the plateau of Valmy, might be turned by the 
Prussian masses, sent General Chazot, at the head of eight 
battalions and eight squadrons, to post them behind the 
heights of Gizaucourt, and be under Kellermann’s orders. 
He next desired General Stengel and Beurnonville to 
advance to the right of Valmy with twenty-six battalions— 
his rapid coup d’ail assuring him that this would be the 
Duke of Brunswick’s point of attack. 

This plan displayed at a glance the intelligence of the 
warrior and the politician. Defiance was thus cast by 
45,000 men to 110,000 soldiers of the coalition. 
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VEE: 


The French army had its right flank and retreat covered 
by the Argonne, which was impassable by the enemy, and 
defended by its ravines and forests. The center, bristling 
with batteries and. natural obstacles, was impregnable. 
The army faced the country toward Champagne, leaving 
behind it the road clear to Chalons and Lorraine. 

“The Prussians,” argued Dumouriez, “ will either fight 
or advance on Paris. If the former, they will find the 
French army in an ‘intrenched camp as a field of battle. 
Obliged, in order to attack the center, to pass the Auve, 
the Tourbe, and the Bionne, under the fire of my redoubts, 
they will take Kellermann in flank, who will crush their 
attacking columns between his battalions, charging down 
from Valmy and the batteries of my corps d’armée. If they 
leave the French army, and cut off its retreat to Paris by 
marching on Chalons, the army, facing about, will follow 
them to Paris, increasing in number at every step. The 
re-enforcements of the army of the Rhine and army of the 
North, which are on the march; the battalions of scattered 
rolunteers, which I shall assemble as I cross the revolted 
provinces, will swell the amount of my armed troops to 
50,000 or 70,000 men. The Prussians will march across 
a hostile country, and make every step with hesitation, 
while each advance will give me fresh troops. I shall 
await them under the walls of Paris. An invading army, 
placed between a capital of 600,000 souls, who close their 
gates, and a national army, which cuts off their retreat, is 
a destroyed army. France will be saved in the heart of 
France, instead of on the frontiers; but still she will be 
saved.” 


Vii. 


Thus reasoned Dumouriez, when the first sounds of the 
Prussian cannon, resounding from the heights of Valmy, 
came to announce to him that the Duke of Brunswick, 
having perceived the danger of advancing, and thus leav- 
ing the French army behind him, had attacked Kellermann. 

It was not the Duke of Brunswick, however, but the 
young King of Prussia, who had commanded the attack, 
The Prussian army, which the generalissimo wished to ex- 
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tend gradually from Rheims to Argonne, parallel to the 
French army, received orders to advance in a body on Kel- 
lermann’s position. On the 19th it marched to Somme- 
Tourbe, and remained all night under arms. The report 
was spread in the head-quarters of the King of Prussia that 
the French were meditating a retreat on Chalons, and that 
the movements perceptible in their line were only intend- 
ed to mask this retrograde march. The king'was vexed at 
a plan of a campaign which always allowed them to escape. 
He thought he should surprise Dumouriez in the false po- 
sition of an army which had raised his camp. The Duke 
of Brunswick, whose military authority began to suffer with 
the failure of his preceding manceuvers, in vain sought the 
intervention of General Koéler to moderate the ardor of the 
king. The attack was resolved upon. 

On the 20th, at six o’clock, a. M., the duke marched at 
the head of the Prussian advanced guard upon Somme- 
Bionne, with the intention of attacking Kellermann, and 
cutting off his retreat by the high road of Chalons. A 
thick, autumnal fog floated over the plain into the marshy 
grounds where the three rivers flow, in the hollow ravines 
which separated the two armies, leaving only the points of 
the precipices and the crests of the hills shining in the light 


3 5 
above this ocean of fog. An unexpected shock of the cav- 


alry of the two advanced guards alone revealed, in this 
darkness, the march of the Prussians to the French. After 
a rapid mélée and some firing, the advanced guard of the 
French fell back upon Valmy, and warned Kellermann of 
the enemy’s approach. The Duke of Brunswick continu- 
ed to advance, reached the high road to Chalons, crossed 
it, and then deployed his whole army. At ten o’clock, the 
mist having suddenly disappeared, showed to the two gen- 
erals their mutual situation, 


IX. 


Kellermann’s army was en masse in the plain, and behind 
the mill of Valmy. This bold position projected like a cape 
into the midst of the lines of the Prussian bayonets. Gen- 
eral Chazot had not, as yet, come up with his twenty-six 
battalions to flank Kellermann’s left. General Leveneur, 
who was to have flanked his right and to unite it with Du- 
mouriez’s army, advanced with hesitation and slowly, fear- 
ing to draw on his feeble force all the weight of the Prus- 
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sian body, which he saw in battle array before him. Gen- 
eral Valence, who commanded Kellermann’s cavalry, de- 
ployed into high line with a regiment of carbineers, some 
squadrons of dragoons, and four battalions of grenadiers, 
between Gizaucourt and Valmy, thus covering the whole 
space which Kellermann.could fill up, and where that gen- 
eral was expected. Kellermann’s lines formed in the cen- 
ter of the heights. His powerful artillery bristled by the 
side of the mill of Valmy, the~center and key to the posi- 
tion. Almost surrounded by-semicircular lines of the en- 
emy, which were perpetually increasing in numbers, and 
embarrassed on this’very narrow elevation by his 22,000 
men, horses, guns, and baggage, Kellermann was unable to 
extend the wings of his army. 

From this height Kellermann saw come in succession, 
from the white mist of the morning, and glitter in the sun- 
shine, the countless Prussian cavalry, which must envelop 
him, as in a net, if he were driven from his position. About 
noon, the Duke of Brunswick, having formed his whole ar- 
my into two lines, and decided on his plan of the day, was 
seen to detach himself from the center, and advance toward 
the declivities of Gizaucourt and La Lune, at the head 
of a body of infantry, cavalry, and three batteries. Fresh 
troops filled up the space these left. 


X. 


Such was the horizon of tents, bayonets, horses, cannon, 
and staff which displayed itself on the 20th of September, 
in the hollows and ravines of Champagne. At the same 
hour the Convention began its sittings and deliberations as 
to a monarchy or a republic. Within and without, France 
and liberty sported with destiny. 

The exterior aspect of the two armies seemed to declare 
beforehand the issue of the campaign. On the side of the 
Prussians, 110,000 combatants ; a system of tactics the in- 
heritance of the Great Frederic; discipline, which convert- 
ed battalions into machines of war, and which, destroying 
all personal will in the soldier, made him bend submissive- 
ly to the thought and voice of his officers; an infantry solid 
and impenetrable as walls of iron; cavalry mounted on the 
splendid horses of Mecklenbourg, whose docility, well-con- 
trolled ardor, and high courage was not alarmed either at 


the fire of artillery nor the glitter of cold steel; officers 
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trained from their infancy to fighting as a trade, born, as 
it were, in uniforms, knowing their troops and known to 
them, exercising over their soldiers the twofold ascenden- 
cy of nobility and command; as auxiliaries, the picked reg- 
iments of the Austrian army, recently from the banks of the 
Danube, where they had been fighting against the Turks ; 
the emigrant French nobility, bearing with them all the 
great names of the monarchy, every soldier of whom fought 
for his own cause and had his individual injuries to avenge 
—his king to save, his country to recover at the end of his 
bayonet or the point of his saber; Prussian generals, all 
pupils of a military king, having to maintain the superiority 
of their renown in Europe; a generalissimo which Germa- 
ny proclaimed its Agamemnon, and which the genius of 
Frederic covered with a prestige of invincibility; and, al- 
so, a young king, brave, adored by his people, dear to his 
troops, avenger of the cause of all kings, accompanied by 
representatives of every court on the field of battle, and 
supplying the inexperience of war by a personal bravery 
which forgot its rank in the sole consideration of its honor 
—such was the Prussian army. 


XI. 


In the French camp a numerical inferiority of one against 
three; regiments reduced to three or four hundred men by 
the effect of the laws of 1790, which only admitted volun- 
teers; these. regiments, deprived of their best officers by 
emigration, which had induced more than half to go to the 
enemy’s soil, and by the sudden creation of 100 battalions 
of volunteers, at the head of which they had placed the of- 
ficers remaining in France as instructors; these battalions 
and regiments, without any esprit de corps, regarding each 
other with jealousy or contempt; two feelings in the same 
army, the spirit of discipline in the old ranks, the spirit of 
insubordination in the new corps; old officers suspecting 
their men, soldiers doubtful of their officers; a cavalry ill 
equipped and badly mounted; an infantry competent and 
firm in regiments, raw and weak in battalions; pay in ar- 
rear and paid in assignats greatly depreciated ; insufficient- 
ly armed ; uniforms various, threadbare, torn, often in tat. 
ters; many soldiers without shoves, or substituting handsful 
of hay tied round the legs with cord—the troops arriving 
from different armies and provinces, unknown to each other, 
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and scarcely knowing the name of the generals under 
whom they had been enlisted—these generals themselves 
young and rash, passing suddenly from obeying to com- 
mand ; or old and methodical, unable to make their formal 
modes comply with the dash required in desperate war- 
fare ; and, finally, at the head of this incongruous army, a 
general-in-chief fifty-three years of age, new to war, whom 
every body had a right to doubt, mistrustful of his troops, 
at variance with his second in.command, at issue with his 
government, whose daring, yet dilatory, plan was not un- 
derstood by any, and who had neither services in the past, 
nor the spell of victory on his sword, to give authority or 
confidence to his command. Such were the French at 
Valmy. But the enthusiasm of the country and the Rey- 
olution struggled in the heart of this army, and the genius 
of war inspired the soul of Dumouriez. 


’ XT, 


Uneasy as to Kellermann’s position, Dumouriez, ‘on 
horseback from the dawn of day, visited his line, extend- 


ed his troops between Sainte-Menehould and Gizaucourt, 


and galloped toward Valmy in order that he might the bet- 
ter judge himself of the intentions of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and the point on which the Prussians were to con- 
centrate their efforts. He there found Kellermann giving 
his final orders to the generals, who, on his left and right, 
were to have the responsibility of the day.- One of these 
was General Valence, and the other the Duc de Chartres. 
Valence, attached to the House of Orléans, had married 
the daughter of Madame de Genlis. A deputy of the no- 
bility of the States-General, he had served with his opin- 
ions the cause of liberty. Since the war he had served it 
with his blood. At first a colone] of dragoons, young, ac- 
tive, courteous as an aristocrat, as patriotic as a citizen, 
brave as.a soldier, he led his cavalry with valor, and had. 
commanded the advanced guard of Luckner at Courtrai. 
His military coup d’ail, his studies, and self-possession ren- 
dered him capable of commanding in chief a division of 
the army. 
The Duc de Chartres (Louis Philippe), was the eldest 
son of the Duc d’Orléans. Born in the cradle of liberty, 
nurtured in his patriotism by his father, he had not even 
a choice in his opinions—his education had made that 
vou. u.—H 
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choice for him. He had nade air of the Revolution, 
but not of the Palais Royal, th cus of the domestic ir- 
regularities and political schemes of his father. His youth 
was passed studiously and virtuously in the seclusion of 
Belle-Chasse and Passy, where Madame de Genlis direct- 
ed the education of the princes of the House of Orléans. 
Never did a woman go well mingle in herself intrigue and 
virtue, or associate an ambiguous position with most au- 
stere precepts. Hateful to the mother, the favorite of the 
father, Mentor of the children, at the same time democrat, 
and yet friend of the prince, her pupils left her hands com- 
bining in themselves the amalgam of prince and citizen. 
She fashioned their mind on her own. She imparted to 
them much intelligence, many principles, and great pru- 
dence. She, moreover, insinuated into their dispositions 
that address among men, and that plasticity among events, 
which forever betoken the imprint.of the hand of a skillful 
woman in the characters she has handled. The Duc de 
Chatres had no youth. Education suppressed this age in 
the pupils of Madame de Genlis. Reflection, study, pre- 
meditation of every thought and act, replaced nature by 
study, and instinct by will. She made men, but they were 
factitious men. Atseventeen years of age the young prince 
had the maturity of advanced years. Colonel in 1791, he 
had already gained two civic crowns from the city of Ven- 
déme, where he was in garrison, for having saved, at the 
peril of his life, the lives of two priests in a riot, and a citi- 
zen from drowning. Constant in his attendance at the sit- 
tings of the Constituent Assembly, affiliated by his father to 
the Jacobins, he was present in the tribunes at the displays 
of popular assemblies. He seemed himself carried away 
by the passions he studied, but he always controlled his 
apparent excitement. Always sufficiently in the stream 
of the day to be national, he was still sufficiently out of it 
not to sully his future destiny. His family was the greater 
portion of his patriotism. At the news of the suppression 
of the right of primogeniture, he embraced his brother, 
saying, “Good law, which lets brothers love each other 
without jealousy! It only enjoins me what my heart had 
done before. You all know that nature had created that 
law between us.” ‘War had fortunately led him to camps 
when the blood of the Revolution was pure. He signal- 
ized himself first under Luckner, in Belgium; and, at 
twenty-three years of age, had followed him to Metz. 
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Called on by Servan to take the command of Strasbourg, 
he replied, “I am too young to shut myself up in such a 
place ; I beg to be left with the army on service.” Keller- 
mann, who succeeded Luckner, saw his valor, and confided 
to him a brigade of twelve battalions of infantry and twelve 
squadrons of horse. 


Xi. ? 


The Duc de Chartres had been welcomed by the old 
- soldiers as a prince, by the new ones as a patriot, by all 
as acomrade. His intrepidity did not carry him away ; he 
controlled it, and it left him that quickness of perception 
and that coolness so essential to a general ; amid the hottest 
fire he neither quickened nor slackened his pace, for his ardor 
was as much the effect of reflection as of calculation, and 
as grave as duty. His stature was lofty, his frame well 
knit, his appearance serious and thoughtful. The elevation 
of his brow, the blue hue of his eyes, the oval face, and the 
majestic, though somewhat heavy, outline of his chin re- 
minded every one strongly of the Bourbon family. The 
bend of his neck, the modest carriage, the mouth slightly 
drawn down at each corner, the penetrating glance, the 
winning smile, and the ready repartee, gained him the at- 
tention of the people. His familiarity—martial with the 
officers, soldierly with the soldiers, patriotic with the citi- 
zens—caused them to forgive him for being a prince. But 
beneath the exterior of a soldier of the people lurked the 
arriére pensée of a prince of the blood; and he plunged 
into all the events of the Revolution with the entire yet 
skillful abandon of a master-mind ; and it seemed as though 
he knew beforehand that events dash to pieces those who 
resist them, but that revolutions, like the ocean’s waves, 
often restore men to the spot whence they tore them. To 
perform that skillfully which the exigency of the moment 
required, and to trust to the future and his birth for the 
rest, was the whole of his policy, and Machiavel could not 
have counseled him more skillfully than his own nature. 
His star never lighted him but a few steps in advance, and 
he neither wished nor asked of it more luster, for his only 
ambition was to learn to wait. Time was his providence ; 
and he was born to disappear in the great convulsions of 
his country, to survive crises, outwit the already wearied 
parties, satisfy and arrest revolution. Men feared, in spite 
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of his bravery and his exalted enthusiasm for his country, 
to catch a glimpse of a throne raised upon its own ruins 
and by the hands of a republic. This presentiment, which 
invariably precedes great names and destinies, seemed to 
reveal to the army that, of all the leaders of the Revolution, 
he might one day be the most useful or the most fatal to 
diberty. 

Dumouriez, who had seen the young Duc de Chartres 
with the army of Luckner, was struck with his intrepidity 
and coolness during the action, and, perceiving a spark of 
no ordinary fire in this young man, resolved to attach him 
to himself. 


XIV 
The Prussians held the heights of La Lune, and had 


commenced descending them in battle array. The veteran 
troops of Frederic the Great, slow and measured in all 
their movements, displayed no rash impetuosity, and left 
naught to chance. 

On their side, the French did not behold without a feel- 
ing of dread this immense and hitherto invincible army si- 
lently advance its first line in columns of attack, and ex- 
tend its wings to pierce their center, and cut off all retreat, 
either on Chalons or Dumouriez. The soldiers remained 
motionless in their position, fearing to expose by a false 
movement the narrow battle-field on which they could de- 
fend themselves, but did not dare manceuver. - The Prus- 
sians descended half way down the heights of La Lune, 
and then opened their fire both in front and flank. 

On this attack Kellermann’s artillery moved forward, and 
took up its position in front of the infantry. More than 
20,000 balls were exchanged during two hours from 120 
guns, which thundered from the sides of the opposite hills, 
as though they strove to batter a breach in the mountains. 
The Prussians, more exposed than the French, suffered more 
severely, and their fire began to slacken. Kellermann, who 
narrowly watched the enemy’s movements, fancied he saw 
some confusion in their ranks, and charged at the head of 
a column to carry the guns. A Prussian battery, masked 
py an inequality in the ground, suddenly opened its fire on 
them, and Kellermann’s horse, struck by a ball in the chest, 
fell onits rider. His aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-colonel Lor- 
mier, was killed, and the head of the column, exposed on 
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three sides to a withering fire, fell back in disorder, while 
Kellermann, disengaged and carried off by his troops, ‘sought 
for a fresh charger. The Prussians, witnessing his fall ae 
the retreat of his column, redoubled their fire, and a well- 
directed volley of shells silenced the French artillery. 

The Due de Chartres, who for three hours had supported 
the fire of the Prussians at the decisive post of Valmy, 
without drawing a trigger, saw the danger of his general. 
He hastened to the second line, put himself at the head of 
the reserve of artillery, advanced to the plateau by the mill, 
covered the disorder of the center, rallied the flying cais- 
sons, supported the fire, and checked the enemy’s onset. 

The Duke of Brunswick would not give the French time 
to strengthen their position, but formed three formidable 
columns of attack, supported. by two wings of cavalry. 
These columns edvanced-i in spite of the fire “of the French 
batteries, and were about to crush beneath their masses 
the division of the Duc de Chartres, who at the mill of Val- 
my awaited the onset. Kellermann, who had renewed the 
line, formed his army into columns by battalions, sprung 
from his horse, and casting the bridle to his orderly, bade 
him lead it behind the ranks, showing the soldiers that he 
was resolved-to conquer or die. ‘ Comrades,’’ cried Kel- 
lermann, in a voice of thunder, “the moment of victory is 
at hand. Let us suffer the enemy to advance, and then 
charge with the bayonet.” Then waving his hat on the 
top of his sword, “ Vive la nation!”’ cried he more enthusi- 
astically than before; “let us conquer for her.” 

This cry of the general, repeated by the nearest battal- 
ions, and taken up successively, by the rest, created an im- 
mense clamor, like the country herself encouraging her de- 
fenders. This shout of the whole army, resounding from 
one hill to another, and heard above the cannon’s roar, 
reassured the troops, and made the Duke of Brunswick 
pause, for such hearts promised equally terrible hands. 
Kellermann still advanced at the head of his column. The 
Duc de Chartres, his sword in one hand and a tricolored 
flag in the other, followed the horse artillery with the cay- 
alry. The Duke of Brunswick, with the quick eye of a 
veteran soldier, and that economy of human life that char- 
acterizes an able general, saw that this attack would fail 
when opposed to this enthusiasm; and he re-formed the 
head of his columns, sounded the retreat, and slowly retired 
to his positions unpursued. 
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XV. 


- The fire ceased on both sides,-and the battle was as it 
were suspended until four in the evening, when the King 
of Prussia, indignant at the hesitation of his army, formed 
tn person, and with the flower of his infantry and cavalry, 
three formidable columns of attack; then riding down the 
dine, he bitterly reproached them with suffering the stand- 
ard of the monarch to be thus humiliated. At the voice of 
their sovereign the troops marched to the conflict, and the 
king, surrounded by the Duke of Brunswick and his prin- 
cipal officers, marched in the first rank, exposed to the fire 
of the French, which mowed. down his staff around. him. 
Intrepid as the blood of Frederic, he commanded as a 
king jealous of the honor of his nation, and exposed him- 
self, like a soldier who holds his life but lightly compared 
to victory. All was in vain; the Prussian columns, as- 
sailed by the fire of twenty-four pieces of cannon, in posi- 
tion on the heights of Valmy, retreated at nightfall, leaving 
behind them 800 dead. Not to have been defeated was to 
the French army a victory. Kellermann felt this so fully 
that he assumed the name of Valmy in after years ;* and 
in his will bequeathed his heart to the village of that name, 
in order that it might repose on the theater of his greatest 
renown, and sleep amid the companions of his first field. 

While the French army fought and triumphed at Val- 
my, the Convention decreed the republic at Paris. 


; XVI. 


Dumouriez returned to his camp amid the roar of Kel- 
lermann’s cannon; but while he congratulated himself on 
the success of a day that strengthened the patriotic feel- 
ings of the army, and which rendered the first attack on 
the country fatal to her enemies, he was too clearsighted 
not to perceive the faults of Kellermann, and the temerity 
of his position. The Duke of Brunswick was on the mor- 
row the same as he was the previous evening, and had, 
moreover, extended his right wing beyond Gizaucourt, and 
cut off the route to Chalons. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, Dumouriez went to 

* Kellermann was created Duc de Valmy by Napoleon.— Trans. 
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the camp of his colleague, and ordered him to pass the 
river Auve, and fall back on the camp of Dampierre, in 
the position previously assigned him. This position, less 
brilliant, yet more secure, strengthened and united the 
French army. Kellermann felt this, and obeyed without 
a murmur. 

The Prussians had lost so much time, that they had no 
longer any to spare. The rainy season had already affect- 
ed them, and the winter would be sufficient in itself to 
force them to retreat. The~Duke of Brunswick lost ten 
days in observing the French army; and the rain, and 
fever season surprised him, while yet undecided. The 
rains cut up the roads from Argonne, by which his con- 
voys arrived from Verdun, while his soldiers destitute of 
shelter and provisions, wandered about in the fields, the 
orchards, and vineyards, plucking the unripe grapes which 
these inhabitants of the north tasted for the first time. 
Their stomachs, already weakened by bad living, were 
soon disordered, and they were attacked by that dysentery 
which is so fatal to the soldier—the contagion spread rap- 
idly through the camp, and thinned the corps. 

The situation of Dumouriez did not appear, however, 
less perilous to those who were not in the secret of his in- 
tentions. Hemmed in on the one side of Les Evéchés by the 
Prince de Hohenlohe; on the Paris side by the King of 
Prussia, the Prussians were within six leagues of Chalons, 
the émigrés still nearer. The Hulans, the light cavalry of 
-the Prussians, pillaged at the gates of Rheims, and be- 
tween Chalons and the capital there was not a position or 
an army. Paris dreaded to find itself thus exposed. Kel- 
lermann, a brave, but susceptible general, shaken by the 
opinion in Paris, threatened to quit the camp, and abandon 
his colleague to his fate. _Dumouriez, employed alternate- 
ly the ascendency of his rank and the seduction of his ge- 
nius, passed, in order to detain him, from menace to en- 
treaty, and thus gained day by day his victory of patience. 
Sometimes he threatened to deprive of their uniform and 
arms those who complained of the want of provisions, and 
diive them from the camp as cowards who were unworthy 
to suffer privations for their country. Hight battalions of 
Jfédéres, recently arrived from the camp at Chalons, and in- 
toxicated with massacre and sedition, were those who most 
threatened the subordination of the camp, saying openly 
that the ancient officers were traitors, and that it was ne- 
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cessary to purge the army, as they had Paris, of its aristo- 
crats. Dumouriez posted these battalions apart from the 
others, placed a strong force of cavalry behind them, and 
two pieces of cannon on their flank, Then, affecting to re- 
view them, he halted at the head of the line, surrounded 
by all his staff, and an escort of 100 hussars. ‘ Fellows,” 
said he—“ for I will not call you either citizens or soldiers 
—you see before you this artillery, behind you this caval- 
ry; you are stained with crimes, and I do not tolerate here 
assassins or executioners. I know that there are scoun- 
drels among you charged to excite you to crime. Drive 
them from among you, or denounce them to me, for I shall 
hold you responsible for their conduct.’ The battalions 
trembled, and at once assumed the same spirit that per- 
vaded the army. 

The ancient feelings of honor were associated in the 
camps with patriotism, and Dumouriez encouraged it 
among his troops. Every day he received from Paris 
threats of dismissal, to which he replied in terms of defiance. 
“I will conceal my dismissal,” he wrote, “ until the day 
when I behold the flight of the enemy: I will then show it 
to my soldiers, and return to Paris, to suffer the punishment 


my country inflicts on me for having saved her in spite of 
herself.” 


XVII. 


Three commissioners of the Convention, Sillery, Carra, 
and Prieur, arrived at the camp on the 24th, to proclaim 
the Republic, and Dumouriez did not hesitate. Although a 
royalist, he yet felt that at present it was not a question of 
government, but of the safety of the country; and besides, 
his ambition was vast. as his genius, vague as the future. A 
republic agitated at home, threatened from abroad, could 
not but be favorable to an ambitious soldier at the head of 
an army who adored him; for when royalty was abolished, 
there was no one of higher rank in the nation than its 
generalissimo. The commissioners had also instructions to 
order the retreat of the army behind the Marne. Dumouriez 
asked and obtained from them six days’ delay; on the 
seventh, at sunrise, the French videttes beheld the heights 
of La Lune deserted, and the columns of the Duke of 
Brunswick slowly defiling between the hills of Champagne, 
and taking the direction of Grandpre. Fortune had justi- 
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fied perseverance, and genius had baffled numbers. Du- 
mouriez was triumphant, and France was saved. 

At this intelligence, one general shout of Vive la nation 
burst from the French army. The commissioners, the 
generals Beurnonville, Miranda, even Kellermann, threw 
themselves into the arms of Dumouriez, and acknowledged 
the superiority of his judgment and the accuracy of his per- 
ception—while the soldiers proclaimed him the Fabius of 
his country. But this name, which he accepted for a day, 
but ill responded to the ardor of his soul; and he already 
meditated playing the part of Hannibal, which was more 
consonant with the activity of his character and the determ- 
ination of his genius. At home, that of Cesar might one 
day tempt him. This ambition of Dumouriez explains the 
the unmolested retreat of the Prussians through an enemy’s 
country, and through defiles which might easily have been 
converted into Caudine Forks, and under the cannon of 
70,000 French, before which the weakened and enervated 
army of the Duke of Brunswick had to make a flank move- 
ment. 


BOOK XXVIII. 
ip 


Wuite the military genius of Dumouriez triumphed over 
the Prussian army, his political genius was not asleep ; for 
his camp, during the last days of the campaign, was at once 
the head-quarters of an army and the center of diplomatic 
negotiations. Dumouriez had created a connection, half ap- 
parent, half secret, with the Duke of Brunswick, and those 
officers and ministers who had most influence over the 
King of Prussia. Danton, the only minister who possessed 
any authority over Dumouriez, was in the secret of these 
negotiations. 

The Duke of Brunswick was no less desirous than Du- 
mouriez to negotiate, while fighting at the head-quarters of 
the King of Prussia were two parties, one of whom wished 
to retain the king with the army, the other to remove him 
from it. The Comte de Schulemberg, the king’s confi- 
dential agent, was the leader of the first, the Duke of - 
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Brunswick of the second; Haugwitz, Lucchesini, Lom: 
bard, the king’s secretary, Kalkreuth, and the Prince de 
Hohenlohe were of the party of the latter. The king re- 
sisted with the firmness of a man who has engaged his 
honor in a great cause in the eyes of the world, and who 
wished to come off with credit, or at least without loss of 
reputation. He remained with the army, and sent the 
Comte de Schulemberg to direct the operations in Po- 
land. From this day the prince was exposed in his camp 
to an influence, whose interest it was to slacken his march, 
and enervate his resolutions ; and from this day every thing 
tended to a retreat. 


if. 


The Duke of Brunswick only sought a pretext for open- 
ing negotiations with the French at head-quarters. So 
long as he was behind the Argonne, within ten leagues of 
Grandpré, this pretext did not offer itself, for the King 
of Prussia would look on these advances as a proof of 
treason or cowardice. The combat of Valmy, in the idea 
of the Duke of Brunswick, was but a negotiation carried on 
by the mouth of the cannon. Dumouriez held the fate of 
the French Revolution in his hands, and he could not be- 
lieve that this general would become the mere tool of an- 
archical democracy. ‘He will cast the weight of his 
sword,” said he, “‘ to weigh down the scale in favor of a 
constitutional monarchy ; he will turn upon the jailers of 
his king and the murderers of September. Guardian of 
the frontiers, he has only to threaten to open them to the 
coalition, to insure obedience from the National Assem- 
bly. An arrangement between monarchical France and 
Prussia, under the auspices of Dumouriez, is a thousand 
times preferable to a war, in which Prussia stakes her 
army against the despair of a nation.” 


at 


Such was the opinion of the veteran: he was not de- 
ceived as to the secret views of Dumouriez, he was only 
mistaken as regarded his power. However, the two ar- 
mies had scarcely returned to their lines on the morning 
after the combat of Valmy, when the Duke of Brunswick 
sent the Prussian general, Heymann and Colonel Manstein, 
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the adjutant-general of the Prussian army, under pretense 
of negotiating an exchange of prisoners. Dumouriez, in- 
formed of this by Kellermann, attended the conference, 
which was familiar and flattering on the Prussian side, 
proud, reserved, and almost silent on the part of Dumou- 
riez. ‘ Colonel,” replied he, to the overtures of the King 
of Prussia and the Duke of Brunswick, “you tell me that 
I am esteemed in the Prussian army. I should. rather 
think that I was despised if I-am deemed capable of listen- 
ing to such proposals.” 

Nothing was agreed upon except a suspension of arms. 


IV. 


On the same night as this official conference, Wester- 
mann and Fabre d’Eglantine, Danton’s confidential agents, 
arrived at the camp, under pretext of reconciling Dumou- 
riez and Kellermann, but in reality with a secret mission 
to authorize and press the negotiations on the basis of a 
prompt evacuation of the territory. During the same night 
the secretary of the King of Prussia, Lombard, had a se- 
cret interview with Dumouriez, of which he afterward re- 
vealed the particulars. The deliverance of Louis XVI. 
from his captivity in the Temple, and the re-establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy in France, were, on the part 
of the King of Prussia, the two chief conditions of the ne- 
gotiation. Dumouriez professed the same principles and 
the same desires, and pledged his word to aid the restora- 
tion by every means in his power; “ but,’ he added, “J 
should ruin myself uselessly did I contract any such en- 
gagements in a secret treaty. The retreat of the invading 
armies from the French territory would be the first step 
toward order and peace.” Under pretense of reconduct- 
ing Lombard to the head-quarters of the King of Prussia, 
Dumouriez sent Westermann, his adjutant-general, and the 
confidential agent of Danton. Lombard, having repeated 
to the king the language of Dumouriez, the king author- 
ized the Duke of Brunswick to have an interview with 
‘Westermann. 

This interview took place in the presence of General 
Heymann, and concluded, on the part of the Duke of 
Brunswick, by the demand of a secret treaty, promising 
the liberation of Louis XVI., and which, suspending hos- 
tilities, would allow the Prussians to retire without being 
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attacked, The duke cast all the odium of the war on the 
Austrians and the French princes, and abandoned the 
émigré prisoners of war to the laws of the country. Dan- 
ton merely replied by the decree of the Convention, de- 
claring that the French republic would not treat with her 
enemies until after the evacuation of their territory. 

But Dumouriez had received secret instructions from 
Danton, and the negotiations were not broken off. Public 
conferences for the exchange of prisoners served to mask 
secret interviews and correspondence. Dumouriez, fear- 
ing lest his intercourse with the Prussian camp should lead 
the troops to accuse him of treason, artfully lulled suspi- 
cion. ‘ Mes enfans,’ said he to the soldiers, who crowd- 
ed round him when he visited the posts, “what do you 
think of all these negotiations with the Prussians; do they 
jaspire you with any distrust of me?” » “ No, no,” replied 
the troops. ‘ We should be alarmed with any one else, 
but with you we close our eyes; you are our father.” 


Vv. 


The same intercourse between the generals of the two 
armies was visible at the camp of Kellermann, but the nego 
tiations were entirely confined to the exchange of prisoners. 

However, the Austrian party, the war. party, and the 
émigrés, whose sole hope was in war, murmured loudly at 
the Prussian camp, and besieged the head-quarters of the 
king with reproaches and complaints. 

“ What do these conferences with Dumouriez presage ?” 
said they. “ Do they wish to.save the life of the King of 
France by sacrificing us?, What then will become of the 
monarchy, of religion, of the nobility, of property’) Our 
allies have only taken up arms to surrender us to our en- 
emies.” Such were the complaints with which the lead- 
ers of the émigrés and the envoys of the French princes 
filled the head-quarters of the King of Prussia.  Géethe, 
the Voltaire of Germany, who followed the Duke of Wei- 
mar in this campaign, has given an account in his memoirs 
of one of the nights that preceded the retreat of the Ger 
mans. 


VI. 
The Marquis de Bombelles had been sent to head-quar- 
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ters by the Baron de Breteuil, to watch over the interests 
of Louis XVI. The tent of the King of Prussia was the 
scene of daily councils, in which there were many different 
and conflicting opinions. The French princes proposed to 
march on Chalons, and the king himself leaned to this side 
of a courageous and decisive step. The duke, however, 
energetically opposed this forward movement. | Thus days 
passed away, and days were forces. The king began to 
waver, and it was evident that he. only sought in the terms 
of the negotiation a pretext to cover the honor of his arms, 
and that he would be satisfied with the most illusory prom- 
ises for the life and liberty of Louis XVI. Dumouriez and 
Danton gave them. 

‘Westermann, who had returned to Paris, informed Dan- 
ton in confidence of the real state of feeling in the two 
camps. Dumouriez had charged Westermann with an 
ostensible letter for the minister of foreign affairs, Lebrun. 
“If] hold the King of Prussia in check a week longer, 
his army will be defeated without having struck a blow,” 
wrote the general to Lebrun. ' 

The secret letter of Dumouriez to Danton avowed the 
existence of more adyanced negotiations. ‘“ The King of 
Prussia demands, before treating with us,” wrote he, “ for- 
mal information respecting Louis XVI.; the nature of his 
captivity, his future destiny, and the respect shown to a 
crowned head.” 

Danton was desirous, at any cost, of freeing the terri- 

“tory; and, moreover, bound to the court by ancient ties, he 
wished to save the lives of the king and the royal family. 
He charged his agents in the council of the Commune to 
visit Louis XVI. at the Temple, and to draw up an official 
report, in which the political captivity of the king would 
be concealed under the appearance of prudent solicitude 
for his safety. _@ 

The mayor, Pétion, and the procureur of the Commune, 
Manuel, entered into the views of Danton, and demanded 
from the Commune a copy of all the decrees relative to 
the Temple. They went thither themselves, interrogated 
the king, affected to soften his captivity, and remitted to 
Danton a proces verbal, in which they displayed marks of 
interest in the royal family. These proceedings, known 
‘in Paris, and coinciding in the evacuation of the territory, 
gave credence to the report of a secret correspondence be- 
tween Louis XVI. and the King of Prussia, through the 
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agency of Manuel, and the object of which was. to obtain 
the retreat of the Prussians in exchange for the safety of* 
Louis XVI. This correspondence never existed in reality. 
The agents of the King of France at the Prussian camp, 
MM. de Breteuil, de Calonne, de Bombelles, and de Mous- 
tier, the Maréchal de Broglie, and the Maréchal de Castries, 
did not cease until the 29th to implore the king to give 
battle and march on Paris, as the only hope of safety for the 
King of France. 


Vit. 


The Duke of Brunswick transmitted to the king the 
document relative to the captivity of Louis XVI.; and a 
last cabinet council was summoned for the 28th in the king’s 
presence. The duke had beforehand instructed the mem- 
bers what to say, and which plan to advocate. He inform- 
ed the king of the state of the secret negotiation, which left 
no other hope of saving the life of Louis XVI. than by a 
prompt evacuation of the French territory. He conjured 
the king to yield at once to his generous pity for Louis 
XVI., and the interests of his own kingdom, by not risking 
a battle whose most fortunate result could only be the 
shedding of Prussian blood in a cause deserted and be- 
trayed by Europe. The king reddened and yielded. 

An avowed military convention was concluded between 
the generals of the two.armies. This negotiation, though 
military in appearance, was political in reality; and Du- 
mouriez displayed a part of it in order to conceal the rest. 

‘The terms of the military convention were, that the French 
army should undertake not to disturb the retreat of the 
Prussian army to the Meuse, and that beyond the Meuse 
the French army should observe without attacking, on con- 
Mion that the King of Prussia should surrender the towns 
of Longwi and Verdun, which his troops held, to the French 
army. The political and verbal convention guarantied to 
the King of Prussia the safety of the royal family ; and also 
gave him the assurance that Dumouriez would contribute, 
by every means in his power, to restore the constitutional 
monarchy and moderate the Revolution. The existence 
of this treaty, which has been the object of so much dispute, 
can not be now contested; and this alone explains the unac- 
countable inertness of Dumouriez, in suffering the Duke 
of Brunswick and the king to make a flank movement, 
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which exposed them to be cut off in detail; and measuring 
the steps of the French army by those of the Prussians, so 
that the former seemed rather to accompany than to drive 
their enemies over the frontiers. 


VIIl. 


This negotiation of Dumouriez was neither treason nor 
weakness, but the instinct of patriotism and the power of 
turning every occurrence to account, as it transpired. He 
saved France, instead of compromising her by striking a 
blow; a certain evacuation was far more advantageous in 
this crisis than a doubtful battle. The Duke of Brunswick, 
stronger by 40,000 men than Dumouriez, might, if attacked 
while retreating, turn at bay and crush the French army. 
France had neither a second army nora second Dumou- 
riez, and a defeat laid her open to invasion; the shock 
would have overthrown the republic, which had scarcely 
had time to take advantage of the victory of the 10th of 
August. Danton took the responsibility of the convention 
and the treaty on himself. 

Dumouriez had another motive for not molesting their 
retreat, and keeping on good terms with the Prussians. A 
diplomatist before he was a soldier, he knew that coalitions 
carry with them the seeds of rivalry which must eventually 
destroy them. Russia and Austria were about to dispute 

with Prussia the most valuable portion of Poland, while 
the Prussian army wasted its forces in this kingly crusade 
against France. The Prussian cabinet and the Duke of 
Brunswick did not conceal this danger from themselves, 
and an alliance with France, even though a republic, per- 
haps entered into their thoughts. Liberty had too many 
enemies on the continent not to reserve for herself an alli- 
ance in the heart of Germany. But the real and secret 
motive—a war of intrigue, which might last all the winter, 
and perhaps all the following campaign, against the Prus- 
sians, in the Ardennes and the Meuse—suited neither his 
political situation nor his ambition. He needed two things 
—the title of liberator of the French territory, and the 
power of directing his genius in another direction. The 
undisturbed retreat of the Prussians, and a secret treaty 
with this power, guarantied him these two essential requi- 
sites of his position. Tranquil on this side of the frontiers, 
the convention would permit him to realize his military 
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vision, and carry the war into Belgium. Conqueror of the 
Prussians at home, he would conquer the Austrians in 
their domain; and to the title of liberator of the territory 
of the republic, he would add that of the conqueror of Bra- 
bant. Covered with this double glory, what could he not , 
attempt for the king, for the republic, for himself? He 
was undecided what plan to follow, and reserved his decis- 
ion until he saw what fortune offered him. But, before all, 
he must conquer Belgium. He ordered his generals to 
follow the Prussian army in its retreat; and he returned to 
Paris to triumph there. | 


IX. 


The evening of his arrival in Paris, Dumouriez cast 
himself into the arms of Danton. Amid all the horrors of 
the time these two men comprehended each other: one 
was the head, the other the arm of the country. They 
vowed mutual alliance and friendship, for they were neces- 
sary.to one another. Danton completed Dumouriez, and 
Dumouriez completed Danton: one answered for the army, 
the other for the people; and they felt themselves masters 
of the Revolution. 

About this time the Duc de Chartres (since king of the 
French) presented himself at the audience of the minister 
of war, Servan, to complain of some injustice that had been 
shown him. Servan, unwell and in bed, listened carelessly 
to the complaints of the young prince. Danton was present, 
and seemed to possess more authority at the war office than 
the minister himself. He took the Duc de Chartres aside, 
and said to him, “ What do you do here?’ You see that 
Servan is a phantom of a minister, unable either to serve 
or to injure you. Call on me to-morrow, and I will arrange 
your business for you.’ The next day, when the Duc de 
Chartres went to the chancery, Danton received him with 
a sort of paternal brusquerte: “Well, young man,” said 
he, “what do I learn? Iam assured that your language 
resembles murmurs; that you blame the great measures 
of government; that you express compassion for the vic- 
tims, and hatred for the executioners. Beware; patriotism 
does not admit of lukewarmness, and you have to obtain 
pardon for your great name.” The young prince replied, 
with a firmness above his years, that the army looked with 
horror on bloodshed. any where but on the battle-field, and 
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that the massacres of September seemed, in his eyes, to 
dishonor liberty. ‘You are too young to judge of these 
events,” returned Danton, with the air and accent of superi- 
ority; ‘to comprehend them you must be in our place; for 
the future, be silent. Return to the army; fight bravely, 
but do not rashly expose your life—you have many years 
before you. France does not love a republic; she has the 
habits, the weaknesses, the need of a monarchy. After our 
storms, she will return to it, either through her vices or 
necessities, and you will be king. Adieu, young man; re- 
member the prediction of Danton.” 


X. 
The next day Dumouriez dined with the principal Gi- 
rondists at Roland’s. On his entrance into the salon, he 


presented Madame Roland with a bouquet of the flowers of 
the rose laurel, as a token of reconciliation, and as though 
he thus, through her, offered his victory as a tribute to the 
Gironde. Seated between Madame Roland and Vergniaud, 
he received the advances of the guests with much reserve. 
The war between them and the Jacobins, though conceal- 
ed, had already begun, and he would only declare for his 
country. Madame Roland forgave him every thing. After 
dinner he went to the opera, where he was received as a 
conqueror, with the loudest acclamations. Danton, seated 
by his side, seemed to present him to the people. Madame 
Roland and Vergniaud arrived at the theater a few mo- 
ments later, opened the lodge, and prepared to enter; but, 
perceiving ‘the sinister visage of Danton by the side of 
Dumouriez, Madame Roland uttered a cry of horror, and 
retired hastily with Vergniaud. 

An age seemed to have elapsed since Dumouriez quitted 
Paris and the day of his return. He had left a monarchy, 
and he found a republic. After an interregnum of a few 
days, during which the Commune of Paris and the Legisla- 
tive ‘Assembly had disputed with each other the possession 
of a power which had fallen into the hands of assassins, 
and been seized upon by Danton, the National Convention 
assembled, and resolved to act. The Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, united at this moment in a conspiracy against roy- 
alty, had been universally chosen to complete their work. 
Their mandate was to finish the past, crush all resistance, 
to destroy the throne, the aristocracy, the o clergy, the emi- 
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eration, foreign arms; to cast the gauntlet down to kings, 
and proclaim—not that abstract sovereignty of a people 
about to denationalize and lose themselves in the complica- 
ted machinery of a mixed constitution—but that popular 
sovereignty that interrogates, man by man, the meanest of 
its citizens, and which causes the thought, the will, and 
even the passions of the people in general to reign with 
irresistible power. 


BOOK XXIX. 


I. 


At 12 o’clock on the 21st of September the doors of the 
Manége opened; and all those men, of whom the greater 
portion were destined to quit it only for the scaffold, enter- 
ed slowly and solemnly. The spectators in the tribunes 
recognized, pointed out, and named to each other the prin- 
cipal members of the Convention as they passed. 

The members of the Legislative Assembly escorted the 
Convention in a body to abdicate formally. Francois de 
Neuf Chateau, the last president of the dissolved Assem- 
bly, spoke. ‘Representatives_of the nation,’ said he, 
“the Legislative Assembly has ceased its functions, sur- 
renders the government into your hands, and gives the 
French nation the example of respect to the majority of 
the people. Liberty, laws, and peace. These three words 
were engraven by the Greeks on the gates of the temple 
of Delphi: you will write them on the soil of France.” 

Pétion was unanimously named president: the Girond- 
ists saluted this presage of their ascendency over the 
Convention. Condorcet, Brissot, Rabaud, Saint-Etienne, 
Vergniaud, Camus, Lasource—all Girondists, with the ex- 
ception of Camus, occupied the posts of secretaries. 
Manuel rose, and said—‘‘ The mission with which you are 
charged demands almost divine wisdom and power. When 
Cineas entered the-senate at Rome, he imagined himself in 
an assembly of kings. .Such a comparison would. be an 
insult to you, for here we must behold an assembly of phi- 
losophers occupied in preparing the happiness of the world. 
I demand that the president of France be lodged in the na- 
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tional palace, that the attributes of the law and force be al- 
ways around him, and that each time he opens the sitting 
all the citizens rise.”’ 

A murmur of disapprobation arose at these words: the 
sentiment of republican equality—the soul of this popular 
body—revolted at the very shadow of the ceremonial of a 
court. ‘ What is the use of this representation of the pres- 
ident of the Convention ?’’ said the youthful Tallien, who 
wore the carmagnole.. “ Qut of this chamber your presi- 
dent is but a simple citizen. If any one wishes to. speak 
to him, let him seek him on the third or the fifth floor of 
his obscure house; it is there that patriotism and virtue 
abide.” 

All distinguishing mark of the president’s dignity was 
abolished. 

“Our mission is great and sublime,” said Couthon, seat- 
ed at Robespierre’s side. ‘I do not fear that in the ap- 
proaching discussion any one will dare to speak of royalty. 
But it is not royalty alone we should abolish ; itis every spe- 
cies of individual power which tends to restrain the rights 
of the people. Mention has been made of a triumvirate, 
a protectorate, a dictatorship; and it is said in the republic 
that a party is forming in the Convention in favor of one 
or other of these institutions. Let us frustrate these vain 
projects, if they exist, by swearing to maintain the entire 
and direct sovereignty of the people. Let us vow an equal 
execration to royalty, the dictatorship, and the triumvi- 
rate.’ This language caused the first umbrage felt to- 
ward Robespierre. Danton understood it, and replied to 
it by an abdication, which, by discharging him of the exec- 
utive power, plunged him again into his element. 


” 


i 


On one hand he was weary of this reign of six weeks, 
during which he had convulsed France; on the other, he 
wished to quit power for a moment to observe the new 
men, new events, and new parties that unfolded them- 
selves; and’ lastly, his wife, dying of mortal disease, and 
deploring the sinister renown with which he had stained 
his name, conjured him with tears to quit a torrent that in- 
volved him in its waves, and expiate the crimes or the mis- 
fortunes of his ministry by retirement. Danton, who loved 
and respected the companion of his youth, listened to her 
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voice as an oracle of tenderness, and gazed Peecoushy on 
the two children who would soon be motherless. He sought 
a moment’s breathing-time, proud of having saved the fron- 
tiers, and ashamed of the price his mistaken patriotism had 
demanded in the days of September. 


III. 


A visible impatience betrayed itself in the first words he 
uttered, in the attitude and silence of the Convention. One 
thought was in every mind, in every eye, on every tongue, 
and could not remain long without bursting forth. “The 
first question to be discussed was that of the royalty or Bs 
republic. France had, adopted her resolve; that of the 
Assembly could not be long suspended. 

IV. 

France was born, had reached maturity, and grown old 
under royalty ; and her form had become, from long habit, 
her nature. A military nation, she had crowned her first 
soldiers. A feudal nation, she infused the feudal system 
into her civil government. A religious nation, she had con- 
secrated her chiefs, attributed to her kings a sort of divine 
delegation, adored royalty as a dogma, proscribed independ- 
ence of opinion as revolt, and “punished leze-mayjesté as 
sacrilege. A vain shadow of the individual independence 
and privilege of the provinces subsisted in the parliaments, 
‘the provincial states, and the communal administrations. 
The law was the king; the noble the subject; the people 
the serf, or at best the freedman. A proud and military 
nation, France had ennobled her servitude by honor, sanc- 
tified obedience by devotion, and personified, the country 
in royalty. The king disappeared ; and she no longer knew 
where to find a country. Right—duty—every thing dis- 
appeared with him. The king was the visible god of the 
nation ; and it was religion to obey him. 

Nothing had created in the people the exercise of those 
civic virtues which form the soul of free governments. 
Honors, dignities, influence, power, rank; nothing mount- 
ed from the prephe: all descended from the king. Esteem 
gave nothing; favor every thing. Moreover, an alliance 
as old as the monar chy united religion to royalty, and to 
destroy the one was to destroy the other. France had two 
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secular habits—royalty and Catholicism : opinion and con- 
science were alike on their side; and it was impossible to 
root up the one without disturbing the other. Did royalty 
fall, Catholicism, as a sovereign and civil institution, fell 
with it, and instead of one ruin caused two. 

Lastly, the royal family in France, who considered roy- 
alty as their inalienable appanage, and sovereign power as 
the legitimate right of their blood, were allied by marriages 
to all the kings .f Europe, and to attack the rights of roy- 
alty in France, was to attack or threaten them all over Eu- 
rope; the royal tamilies were but one family, and the 
crowns dependent on them. To suppress the title and 
rights of royalty at Paris, was to suppress the titles and 
rights of kings in all the capitals; moreover, it was to break 
off all external connection of France with the European 
states, founded on family policy, and found them for the 
future on the policy of national interests. The example 
was threatening, the war certain, mortal, universal; and 
history whispered this to the Girondists. 

Vv; 

On the other hand, republicanism, of which the Conven- 
tion felt itself the organ, said to the Girondists, “‘ You must 
have done with thrones. The mission of the Revolution 
is to substitute reason for prejudice, right for usurpation, 
equality for privilege, liberty for servitude, in the govern- 
ment of society commencing with France. Royalty is a 
prejudice, and a usurpation which the people have suffer- 
ed for ages through ignorance and cowardice. Custom has 
made it aright. Absolute royalty is a man substituting him- 
self for the sovereignty of humanity; it is the human race 
abdicating their titles, their rights, their reason, their liber- 
ty, their interests, into the hands of one man. It is to cre- 
ate, by a fiction, a god, where nature has only created a 
man. It is to degrade, to dispossess, millions of men equal 
in right, sometimes superior in intelligence and virtue, toy 
agerandize and crown one. It is to assimilate a nation to 
the earth on which it treads, and to give its civilization, its 
generations, and its ages to a family who will dispose of 
the inheritance of Heaven. Human reason is the sole le- 
gitimacy of power. Intelligence is the-title, not of sover- 
eignty (for the nation recognizes none beyond itself), but 
the title of the magistratures instituted for the common in- 
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terest and service. Election is the consecration of | the peo- 
ple to these magistratures, the revocable delegations of 
their pleasure. No citizen is more supreme than another, 
but they are all so, in proportion to the right, the capacity, 
and the interest they possess in the common association. All 
influence is but the free acquiescence of reason in the mer- 
its, the talents, the virtues of the citizens. The superiori- 
ties of nature, instruction, fortune, and devotion proved by 
the mutual choice of the citizens among themselves, cause 
the most worthy to rise to power by a spontaneous and un- 
ceasing movement. But these men of superior abilities, 
legitimized by its services, never threaten the government 
to degenerate into tyranny ; they disappear with these very 
services, re-enter the ranks of the simple citizens; at a 
fixed period they fade away with the life of these favor- 
ites of the people, and give place to other superiorities 
which will become available in their turn. It is the social 
power pertaining not to a few, but to all, springing unin- 
terruptedly from its only source, the people, and inaliena- 
bly returning thither to flow forth again at its pleasure. 

Royalty is the government in the image of God; it is a 
dream : the republic is the government in the image of 
man; it is a political reality. 

But if the republican form is reason, it is also justice; it 
distributes, levels, and unceasingly equalizes the rights, the 
titles, the superiorities, the functions, the interests of the 
classes and the citizens among themselves. The Gospel 
is democratic, Christianity is republican. , 


VI. 


And even if the republic were not the ideal of a govern- 
ment of reason, it would be necessary to France at this 
moment. Trance, with a dethroned king, a nobility armed 
against her, a dispossessed clergy, with the whole of mon- 
archical Europe at her frontiers, would not find in any 

‘form of royalty, in any temperate monarchy or renewed 
dynasty, the superhuman force she needs to triumph over 
so many enemies and survive so great a crisis. A king 
would be suspected, a constitution powerless, a dynasty 
contested. In such a state of things, the despairing and 
all-powerful energy of the people, evoked from the people, 
and converted by universal acclamation into a government, 
is the only force that could equal their desire to resist, and 
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their contempt for danger. Anteeus gained fresh force 
each time he touched the earth. France must touch the 
people in order to rest on them the lever of the Revolution. 
To hesitate between the forms of government in such a 
moment is to lose them all: we have no choice. The re- 
public is the last word of the Revolution, as it is the last 
effort of national feeling. We must accept and defend it, 
or drag the shameful existence of those men who surrender 
their hearths and altars to their foes as ransom for their life. 

Such were the alternate suggestions of reason and pas- 
sion me the past and the future offered to the Girondists, 
to decide them on a republic. Policy and necessity alike 
imposed on them this form of government, and they ac- 
cepted it. 


VII. 


The Girondists only dreaded lest this republic should 
-fall into the hands of furious and maddened demagogues, 
for the 10th of August and the 2d of September already 
filled them with consternation. They wished to give a few 
days to the reflection and reaction of the Assembly and 
opinion against these popular excesses. All of them men, 
imbued with the republican ideas of antiquity, in which the 
liberty of the citizens supposed the thralldom of the masses, 
and where the republics were but numerous aristocracies, 
they did but ill understand the Christian genius of the dem- 

’ ocratic republics for the future. They wished for the re- 
public on condition of governirtg alone, following the ideas 
and adopting the interests of that middle and educated 
class to which they belonged. They proposed to make a 
republican constitution in the image of this class, before 
which the throne, the church, and the nobility had faded 
away. Under the name of a republic they understood the 
reign of the intellect, virtue, talents, of which their class 
had for the future the exclusive privilege. They dreamed 
of imposing conditions, guaranties, exclusions, indignities 
in the electoral conditions in civic rights, and the exercise 
of civil functions, which would no doubt enlarge the limits 
of capacity for government, but which would exclude the 
feeble, ignorant, indigent, or mercenary mass of the people. 
According to their Wess, the constitution was destined to 
correct the popular and stormy part of the republic; they 
separated in their ideas the plebeians from the nation, and 
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by serving one they expected to fortify themselves against 
the other. They could not resign themselves to forge with 
their own hands, in a sudden, rash, and ill-considered con- 
stitution, the ax beneath which their heads had but to bow 
and fall; and numerous and eloquent in the Convention, 
they relied on their ascendency. 


VIII. : 


But this ascendency, which yet preponderated in the 
departments and the Assembly, had waned and faded for 
the last two months in Paris before the audacity of the 
Commune, the dictatorship of Danton, the demagogueism 
of Marat, and, above all, before the prestzge of Robespierre. 
The Commune had acquired power, Marat terrified, Dan- 
ton governed, and Robespierre increased in importance, 
while the Girondists had lost all the authority these men 
had gained. They had followed often with murmurs the 
movement that involved them in its torrent, and they had 
foreseen nothing, and governed nothing during this tem- 
pest; they had apparently dominated over the movement, 
but as the fragment dominates over the-wave by following 
its undulations. All the efforts they had made to moderate 
the anarchical movement but served to display their weak- 
ness. The nation, who no longer needed them, forsook 
them; and not one of these men, the popular favorites, 
during the existence of the Legislative Assembly, had 
been elected to the Convention by the city of Paris, but, 
on the contrary, all their enemies had been chosen by the 
people. Danton, Robespierre, and Marat had dictated the 
scrutiny, and they now dictated the votes. 

The impatient populace demanded extreme resolutions 
from the two parties; their favor was for sale, and to pur- 
chase that, it. was necessary to surpass all others in energy, 
and even fury. The reserve in favor of the monarchy 
made by Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, and Condorcet, by 
mentioning the nomination of a gouverneur for the dauphin 
in the decret of dethronement, had caused suspicion to fall 
on the Girondists; for it seemed to reveal in them the 
after-thought of raising up the monarchy after they had 
thrown it down. The journals and tribunes of the Jaco- 
bins made use of this handle against them. “ You have 
not destroyed all hope of retreat” (brilé vos vaisseaux), said 
they ; “for while we were struggling to destroy forever the 
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throne, you wrote with our blood respectful reservations 
in favor of royalty.” 

The Girondists could not reply to these accusations, ex- 
cept by superior audacity. But here a fresh obstacle pre- 
sented itself, They could not advance a step farther in 
the trace of the Jacobins without staining themselves with 
the blood of the 2d of September. This blood appalled 
them, and they paused unhesitatingly before crime. Re- 
solved. to vote for the republic, they wished, at the same 
time, to vote for a constitution which would give the re- 
public something of the concentration of power and the 
regularity of a monarchy. Romans alike by education and 
character, the people and senate of Rome were the only 
political idea that offered itself vaguely to their imagination. 
The accession of the entire people to that government, the 
inauguration of this Christian and fraternal democracy, of 
which Robespierre was the apostle, in his theories and 
speeches, never entered into their plans. To change the 
government was the whole policy of the Girondists, while 
the sweeping policy of the democrats was to change soci- 
ety. The one party was composed of politicians, the other 
of philosophers in action, ‘The one thought only of the 
morrow, the other of the future. 

Previous to proclaiming the republic, the Girondists 
wished to give it a form which would preserve it from an- 
archy or dictatorship. ‘he Jacobins wished to proclaim it 
as a principle at all hazards, whence would perhaps spring 
torrents of blood of temporary tyrannies, but from which 
would result the triumph of the people and humanity. 
Lastly, Danton, perfectly indifferent to forms of govern- 
ment, provided this form gave him power, wished to pro- 
claim the republic, in order to compromise the whole na- 
tion in the cause of the Revolution, and to render inevitable 
and terrible a shock between emancipated France and the 
thrones of Europe, which would dash to atoms the old po- 
litical system, and give place, not to new principles, but 
new actors. ; 

Moreover, many others, such as Marat and his accom- 
plices, wished to proclaim the republic as a vengeance of 
the people against kings and aristocrats, and as an era of 
agitation and trouble, in which fortune would multiply those 
hazards that cast down the elevated and exalt the lowly. 
The policy of these demagogues was but sedition formed 
into a principle, and anarchy grafted into a constitution, 
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However, each of these parties had need to use all dis 
patch, in order not to leave to another the honor of initia- 
tion and the advantage of priority. The Girondists, rely 
ing on their numbers in the Convention, met at Madame 
Roland’s, and resolved to admit of no discussion on the 
change of the form of government until after they had ob- 
tained the executive commissions, and especially the com- 
mission of the constitution, which would assure their suc- 
cess and be the organ of their pleasure. They believed 
themselves sufficiently influential in the Convention, by the 
number of their adherents and the authority of their credit, 
to prevent a rash declaration of the republic during the 
first sittings ; and they entered the Chamber with this con- 
viction. Danton, Robespierre, and even Marat himself had 
no intention of hastening the moment of this proclamation, 
for they wished to give it the solemnity of the greatest act 
a nation can accomplish. They also desired to ascertain 
their strength in the Convention, and group their friends, 
unknown one to the other, to model the republic at its 
birth, each according to his own views and ambition.. Si- 
lence was therefore tacitly observed by all the leaders of 
the Assembly on this great measure. But on the evening 
previous to the first sitting, a few young and ardent mem- 
bers of the Convention, St. Just, Lequinio, Panis, Billaut- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and several members of the 
Commune who had met at a political banquet in the Pa- 
lais Royal, excited by conversation and the wine they had 
drank, unanimously denounced any system of temporiza- 
tion, and resolved to foil this timid policy and to discon- 
cert the projects of the Girondists, by casting the word 
“ Republic” at their enemies. ‘If they accept it,” said 
St. Just, “they are lost, for it was imposed by our party : 
if they reject it, they are doubly lost; for, by opposing the 
wish of the people, they will be overwhelmed by the un- 
popularity we have heaped on them.” 

Lequinio, Sergent, Panis, Billaut-Varennes, applauded 
the audacious Machiavelism of St. Just. Collot d’Her- 
bois, who had formerly been a comedian, a theatrical ora- 
tor and a man delighting in orgies and desperate measures, 
and whose language, from its incoherence, often seemed 
like intoxication, undertook to propose this measure, and 
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to confront, single-handed, the silence, the murmurs, and 
the astonishment of the Gironde. 


X. 


In the evening, according to his agreement, Collot d’Her- 
bois, on entering the Chamber, gave the signal to his im- 
patient partisans, who were prepared to echo his senti- 
ments. A single word, when an assembly is undecided, 
often carries all before it; and no precaution can restrain 
that which is in the mind of every man. Scarcely had Col- 
lot d’Herbois demanded the abolition of royalty, than ac- 
clamations, apparently unanimous, arose on every side, and 
attested that the voice of one man had pronounced the 
word dictated by necessity. Quinette and Bazire, having 
demanded, out of respect for the new institution, that the 
gravity of form and the solemnity of reflection should pre- 
side at the proclamation of the republic, ‘‘ What needs 
there of deliberation,” cried Grégoire, “when we are all 
unanimous? Kings are in the moral order what monsters 
are in the physical ; courts are the abode of crime, and the 
history of kings is the martyrology of nations.” The. youth- 
ful Ducos, of Bordeaux, the friend and pupil of Vergniaud, 
felt that it was necessary to confound the voice of his party 
in the general voice, in order that people might not dis- 
tinguish the first or the last partisan of this decree. ‘ Let 
us instantly adopt this measure,” said he; ‘we have no 
need to consider it, after the light which the 10th of Au- 
gust has diffused. The consideration of your decree of 
the abolition of royalty will be the history of the crimes of 
Louis XVI.” The republic was thus proclaimed with a 
diversity of sentiments, but with a single voice: cast by 
the Jacobins at their enemies as defiance; accepted with 
acclamations by the Girondists, in order not to leave all 
the honor of patriotism to the Jacobins—a desperate res- 
olution, an unknown abyss, into which reflection would 
lead the politicians, and giddiness the imprudent; the only 
refuge for the country according to the patriots—an obscure 
gulf, which each hoped would swallow up his rival, by 
precipitating himself into it with him, and in which all 

were destined alternately to figure, with their struggles, 
their crimes, their virtues, and their blood. 
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Tue proclamation of the republic was hailed with the 
utmost joy in the capital, the departments, and the army: 
to philosophers it was the type of government found. un- 
der the ruins of fourteen ages of prejudice and tyranny ; 
to patriots it was the declaration of war .of a whole nation, 
proclaimed on the day of the victory of Valmy, against the 
thrones united to crush liberty; while to the people it was 
an intoxicating novelty. Each citizen felt himself, as it 
were, crowned with a portion of that reacquired soy- 
ereignty which the act of the Convention had torn from 
the brow of the king and the royal family, to restore it to 
the people. The nation, relieved from the weight of the 
throne, imagined they breathed for the first time that free 
and vital air which was to regenerate them; these hours 
of illusion are so sweet and so pregnant with joy that they 
count for ages in human existence, and history seems to 
pause to retain and render them eternal. 


Bis 


Those who most exulted in them were the Girondists. 
Pétion, Brissot, Guadet, Louvet, Boyer-Fonfréde, Ducos, 
Grangeneuve, Gensonné, Barbaroux, Vergniaud, Condor- 
cet, met at Madame Roland’s that evening, and celebrated 
almost religiously the entrance of their creation into the 
world ; and voluntarily casting the veil of illusion over the 
embarrassments of the morrow, and the obscurities of the 
future, gave themselves up to the greatest enjoyment God 
has permitted man on earth—the birth of his idea, the con- 
templation of his work, and the embodied possession of his 
desires. Noble sentiments passed between these great 
minds. Madame Roland, pale with emotion, shot forth 
glances of supernatural brilliancy, as though through all 
the glory and felicity of this day she discerned the scaffold. 
The aged Roland gazed on his wife, and seemed to ask 
her if this day were not the culminating point of their 
lives, after which naught remained but to die. Pétion, at 
once sad and happy, felt that his popularity abandoned 
him; but he had voluntarily abandoned it the moment it 
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was to be purchased at the price of blood. The massacres 
-of September had awakened Pétion from his intoxication 
of popularity, and, this once past, he became an honorable 
man. 

Vergniaud, on whom the eyes of all were fixed, as the 
principal author and the only moderator of the future re- 
public, displayed in his attitude and his features the care- 
less repose of strength previous to and after the combat. 
He gazed on his friends with a serene yet melancholy 
smile, and conversed but little. At the end of the supper 
he filled his glass, rose, and proposed to drink to the eter- 
nity of the republic. Madame Roland, full of the souvenirs 
of antiquity, asked Vergniaud to scatter in his glass, after 
the custom of the ancients, some roses from her bouquet. 
Vergniaud held out his glass and scattered the leaves on 
the wine, and drank; then, turning to Barbaroux, “ Bar- 
baroux,” said he, in a low voice, ‘it is not roses, but cy- 
press leaves, we should quaff in our wine to-night. In 
drinking to a republic, stained at its birth with the blood 
of September, who knows that we do not drink to our own 
death. No matter,” added he, ‘‘ were this wine my blood, 
I would drain it to liberty and equality.” | “ Vive la Re- 
publique!” cried all the guests. — 

This sinister image saddened, yet did not discourage, 
them. They were ready to accept all from the Revolu- 
tion—even death. 


III. 


After dinner, the Girondists listened to the views on the 
state of the republic, that Roland, assisted by his wife, had 
drawn up for the Convention. This plan openly put the 
question between France and the Commune of Paris. 
Roland, as minister of the interior, called on the Conven- 
tion to punish the disorders of anarchy, and the crimes that 
had marked the interregnum of the laws from the 10th of 
August to the opening of the new Assembly, and demand- 
ed that the executive power should be strengthened in the 
hands of the central government. The Girondists prom- 
ised to support their minister in his progress, and to curb 
the usurpation of the Commune of Paris; that was, to 
declare war against Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, who 
reigned at the Hétel-de- Ville. 

This restoration of national power was a difficult and 
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perilous task for the Girondists. The comzté de surveil- 
lance had the audacity to order the arrest of Roland; but 
Danton, informed of this scandalous attempt, and well 
knowing that an accusation was at that period a sentence 
of death, had hastened to the council, severely blamed his 
colleagues, and tore up the warrant for his arrest. 

Roland, from this day, was the object of all the calumnies 
in Marat’s papers and the émewtes of the factions. Threat- 
ened at every moment in his own hotel and at his public 
office, feebly protected by a small guard of gendarmes, 
he was frequently obliged to pass whole nights away from 
his house; and when heslept there, Madame Roland placed 
pistols under his pillow, that he might defend himself against 
the nocturnal attacks of assassins, or to avoid the insults of 
the mob by a voluntary death; and Roland, animated by 
this high-spirited woman, had not shrunk from his duty ; 
while the Sentinelle, an upright and republican journal 
written by Louvet, at his dictation, attested his efforts to re- 
tain the republic in the paths of justice and the law. 


IV. 


On the other hand, Marat, not satisfied with having car- 
ried off the presses from the royal printing office, demanded 
from Roland a sum of money for the cost of printing the 
popular pamphlets, which Roland refused. Marat de- 
nounced the minister to the vengeance of the patriots. Dan- 
ton undertook to silence Marat, and the Duc d’Orléans, 
who was secretly allied with Danton, furnished the money. 
Marat, nevertheless, distilled his hatred against Roland, his 
wife, and friends, in lines of blood. The robbery of the 
wardrobe of the crown, which took place at this time, fur- 
nished food for fresh accusations of negligence or complicity 
against the minister of the interior. Part of the valuables 
were found buried in the Champs Elysées, and the rest 
disappeared without leaving a trace. Danton was strongly 
suspected of having employed a portion of the stolen treas- 
ures in paying the troops of Dumouriez, and in bribing the 
staff of the King of Prussia. 

Vehemently accused by Marat, Roland replied by an ad- 
dress to the Parisians. His blows passed by Marat and 
fell on the Commune of Paris, whose contest with the 
Assembly became every day more severe. “To degrade 
the National Assembly, excite the people to revolt, and 
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inspire mistrust of the authorities, such is the object of the 
productions of Marat,” said Roland. “ Read that of the 
8th of September, in which all the ministers, except Dan- 
ton, are held up to public blame, and accused of treason. 
Let them take my life, and read my works; I defy slander 
to find in them one word, one sentiment, one act, at which 
I need blush. During forty years of administration, I have 
done naught save good. I do not care for power, and 
sixty years of toil render retirement preferable to an agita- 
ted life. Iam accused of plotting with the faction of Brissot. 
I esteem Brissot, because I recognize in him as much purity 
as talent. JI admired the 10th of August; I shuddered at 
its consequences on the 2dof September. I understood the 
anger of the people, but I wished to prevent assassination. 
I myself have been marked for a victim. Let scoundrels 
provoke assassins to murder me: I[ await them; I am at 
my post, and I shall know how to die.” 


wens 


Brissot, whose name had become the denomination.of a 
whole party, had been compelled to defend himself against 
the calumny that accused him of wishing to re-establish the 
monarchy in France, in the person of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Vergniaud himself was outraged, threatened, and 
pointed out by his name and genius to the assassins of Sep- 
tember. He had twice trampled under foot the unpopular- 
ity attached to him, by two speeches, in which he defied 
the enemies of France, and threatened the tyrants of the 
Commune. Coustard had just enumerated the forces that 
were, left to Dumouriez, and Vergniaud succeeded him in 
the tribune. 

“The details given you are reassuring,” saidhe. ‘ How- 
ever, it is impossible not to feel some uneasiness when we 
see the camp of Paris. Irom whence comes this torpor, 
beneath which the citizens of Paris are buried? Let us 
dissimulate nothing: it is now time to declare the truth. 
The past proscriptions, the report of future, and the inter- 
nal troubles have spread abroad consternation and alarm. 
All honorable men conceal themselves when we are arrived 
at that state of things when crime is committed with im- 
punity. There are men in the country who only show 
themselves in public calamities, as there are some noxious 
insects that the earth only produces in tempests ; and these 
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men incessantly spread suspicion, distrust, jealousy, hatred, 
and vengeance. In their seditious discourses they render 
even virtue aristocratic, in order to have a right to trample 
it under foot, and they democratize crime in order to assas- 
sinate, without any fear of the sword of justice. All their 
efforts tend to dishonor the most glorious of causes, in order 
to excite against it those nations who were the most friendly 
to the Revolution. Citizens of Paris! I demand it of you 
with the profoundest emotion, will you never unmask these 
men, who possess naught to captivate you save the baseness 
of their means and the insolence of their pretensions ? 
Citizens! when enemies advance, and a man, instead of 
exhorting you to fly to arms to repel them, advises you in 
cold blood to massacre women and disarmed citizens, he is 
the enemy of your glory and your safety. When, on the 
contrary, a man only speaks to you of the Prussians, to 
indicate where you should strike—when he urges you to 
victory only by means worthy your courage, he is the friend 
of your glory, your prosperity; he wishes to save you. 
Abjure your intestine dissensions, hasten to the camp, for 
there lies your safety.” 


VI. 


This harangue, in which the figures of Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and Marat were too clearly indicated behind the 
men of blood whom Vergniaud held up to the execrations 
of France, so electrified the Assembly, that no one dared to 
reply to him, and the faction of the Commune appeared 
for a moment submerged beneath this flow of patriotism. 
Two days afterward, in consequence of a fresh complaint 
of Roland against the encroachments of the Commune, 
Vergniaud more directly apostrophized the instigators of 
the assassinations of September, and declared war against 
the masked tyranny of the Jacobins. Petitions of prison- 
ers prayed that the safety of prisons might be insured. 

“Had there been none but the people to fear,” said 
Vergniaud, “I should say there was every thing to hope; 
for the people are just, and abhor crime. But here we 
have wretches in pay to sow discord, to spread consterna- 
tion, and drive us headlong to anarchy. (Applause.) They 
have said ‘ Let us denounce—let us arrest—let us heap to- 
gether in dungeons those whom we seek to destroy. We 
will then agitate the people, we will let loose our myrmi- 
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dons, we will establish a butchery of human flesh, when 
we may as we please quench our thirst in blood!’ (Unan- 
imous and long-continued applause from the Assembly 
and the tribunes.) And do you know, gentlemen, how 
the liberty of citizens is disposed of by those men who 
imagine that the Revolution was made for them, and have 
the folly to suppose that Louis X VI, was sent to the Tem- 
ple in order that they might be enthroned at the Tuileries 4 
(Applause.) Do you know how these arrests are deter- 
mined upon? The Commune of Paris relies on the com- 
mittee of surveillance, which, by an abuse of all principles 
or by criminal confidence, gives to individuals the terrible 
right of having those arrested who appear to them suspi- 
cious. They intrust this right to other satellites, to whose 
vengeances they must pander if they would have their 
own revenges satiated; and on such a chain of delegation 
do the life and liberty of citizens depend; in such hands 
is the public safety! The blinded Parisians dare to eall 
themselves free! True, they are no longer the slaves of 
crowned tyrants, but they are the serfs of the most vile 
and execrable wretches! (Loud applauses.) It is time 
to break these vile chains, to crush this novel tyranny; it 
is time to make those tremble who have made their fellow- 
creatures tremble. I am not ignorant that they have sti- 
lettoes at their command. When William Tell adjusted 
the arrow which was to strike the fatal apple which a mon- 
ster had placed on the head of his son, he exclaimed, 
‘Perish my name and memory, so that Switzerland be 
free !’. (Loud applause.) And we, too, say, ‘Perish the 
National Assembly and its memory, provided that France 
be free!’”” (The deputies here rose by common assent, 
and enthusiastically repeated the oath uttered by Vergni- 
aud. The auditory imitated this movement, and mingled 
their voices with those of the deputies.) Vergniaud, in 
terrupted for a moment, thus continued: “ Yes, perish the 
National Assembly and its memory, if by its death it spare 
the nation from a crime which would leave a blot on tne 
French name; if its vigor should teach the nations, that, 
in spite of the calumnies with which it is sought to beard 
France, there is still, in the bosom of that anarchy itself 
into which ruffians have for the moment hurled us—there is 
still in our country some public virtues, and humanity is 
still respected! Perish the National Assembly and its 
memory, if upon our ashes our more happy successora 
1 
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may lay the foundations of a constitution which should in- 
sure the happiness of France and consolidate the reign of 
liberty and equality !” 


VII. 


Such harangues consoled for the moment men. of honest 
character, but were no check to men of blood. The Gi- 
rondists had with them reason, eloquence, and the major- 
ity in the Assembly. The Jacobins had only an organized 
Pier in the committees of the Hétel-de-Ville and an 
armed force in the sections to carry out their thoughts. 
The better feelings of the Girondists evaporated after hav- 
ing sounded forth in magniloquent language. The decrees 
of the Jacobins became acts the day after they were con- 
ceived, and they continued to brave the Assembly with im- 
punity. . 

Roland and Vergniaud were of opinion that the violent 
and anarchical reign of the insurrection, under the name 
of the Commune, would cease of its own accord on the day 
when the National Convention should centralize the pub- 
lic will, and withdraw within itself the powers moment- 
arily acquired from the people by the malcontents and 
proscribers. The jealousy felt by the departments at the 
encroachments of Paris on the nation, and the indignation 
excited by the massacres of September, could not fail, in the 
opinion of the Girondists, to destroy the Commune, restore 
the executive power, and place it in the hands of the most 
worthy and talented. This conviction had rendered them 
patient during the five weeks that had just passed. The 
Convention was opened, and the departments hoped every 
thing from this representation which had been tried and 
strengthened in so many great crises; and the minister of 
the interior promised in his addresses a speedy re-estab- 
lishment of order. 


VIE 


In the opposite party a certain hesitation plainly showed 
their uneasiness. The meetings of the Jacobins had for 
some time past been thinly attended, and of no importance. 
The new members of the Convention did not join it, for 
they seemed to fear compromising their own character by 
juining an association suspected of violence and usurpa- 
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tion. Pétion and Barbaroux contended successfully there 
with Fabre d’Eglantine and Chabot. Marat only agitated 
the dregs of the populace; he was rather the scandal of 
the Revolution than a revolutionary force, and he rendered 
the Commune unpopular by his presence. Danton him- 
self appeared intimidated by the proximity of the Conven- 
tion. His past career lay heavy on his soul; he would 
fain have caused it to be forgotten, and have forgotten it 
himself. Two things were necessary to Danton, to impose 
his durable dictatorship on the new Assembly: an army 
and popularity.” He had as yet no army, although he cher- 
ished the idea; and he was too clear-sighted a politician 
to reckon for any length of time on his popularity, for 
he felt it diminish and fade away every hour. More- 
over, his ideas were sufficiently lofty to enable him to de- 
spise it. To judge and despise his own popularity is the 
gift of a statesman, and Danton was born with it. One 
thing alone was wanting to enable him to seize on this 
part: the morality of ambition, and the innocence of his 
means. His cruelty had been a convulsion of passion rath- 
er than the outbreak of a ferocious soul; it was system 
and not nature that thus led him to massacre. He did not 
publicly confess it, but he avowed it to his wife; he re- 
pented, and, like Sylla, meditated a temporary and volun- 
tary retreat from power. He sufficiently despised his ri- 
vals to abandon the stage to them. ‘‘ Do you see these 
men ?” said he one evening to Camille Desmoulins, when 
speaking of the Girondists, Robespierre, and Marat, in one 
of those familiar moments when _ his pride often revealed 
the secrets of his soul, ‘There is not one of them worth 
even the dreams of Danton. Nature had cast but two 
minds in the mold of statesmen capable of ruling revolu- 
tions, Mirabeau and myself; after us she broke the mold.” 
Thus the Girondists found the field almost empty, and 
opinion disarmed. One man alone had increased in opin- 
ion and popularity since the 10th of August, and that man 
was Robespierre. Let us study him before the moment 
when he is lost in the tumult of events. 


IX. 


Robespierre appeared to be the philosopher of the Rev- 
olution. By a power of abstraction that only belongs to 
absolute convictions, he was, to use the expression, separ- 
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ated from himself, to confound himself with the people. 
His superiority arose from the fact that no one but himself 
seemed to serve the Revolution for itself, and he elevated 
himself on his disinterestedness. By anatural consequence 
the people recognized themselves in him. The Revolu- 
tion was, in Robespierre’s eyes, not so much a political 
cause as areligion of the mind. Deprived of the external 
requisites and the sudden inspirations of natural eloquence, 
he had cultivated his mind, he had meditated, written, 

‘ased so' much, so long braved the inattention and sar- 

ms of his auditory, that he had at last given grace and 
persuasion to his language, and made his whole person, 
despite his stiff and thin figure, his feeble voice and strange 
gestures, an instrument of eloquence, conviction, and pas- 
sion. 

Crushed, during the Constituent Assembly, by Mirabeau, 
Maury, Cazalés—vanquished at the Jacobins by Danton, 
Pétion, and Brissot—effaced at the Convention by the in- 
comparable superiority of Vergniaud’s elogquence—if he had 
not been sustained by the obstinacy of the ideas that burn- 
ed within him, and by the intrepidity of a will that felt its 
power of controlling every thing because it dominated over 
him, he would have long previously abandoned the strug- 
gle and retreated to silence and obscurity. But it was far 
easier to him to die than to remain silent when his silence 
appeared to him a desertion of his belief. In this his 
strength lay; he was the most convinced man of the whole 
Revolution; for this reason he was for a long time its ob- 
scure follower, first its favorite, then its master, and lastly 
its victim. His misfortune, and then his crime, was that 
of looking on himself alone as pure and talented—of sus- 
pecting, envying, and hating all those who shared public 
Opinion with him. Robespierre gained and merited the 
title of excorruptible, the most glorious the people could 
award him, since it was the title of their most perfect con- 
fidence, bestowed on him at a time when every one was 
suspected,  Robespierre, who comprehended the realization 
of his political philosophy under the most different forms 
of government, provided the democracy was the center, 
had not declaimed against royalty, had not repudiated the 
constitution of 1791, had not conspired on the 10th of Au- 
gust, and had not fomented the republic. Doubtless he 
preferred the republic as a more complete form of politi- 
cal equality, and a government in which the people only 
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intrusted their liberty to themselves; but he saw no imme- 
diate and radical objection in the democracy preserving a 
head in a king, and the unity of power in a popular mon- 
archy. He made a compact with him because he asked 
him nothing, he said, for himself—all for the people and 
the future. 


FT ER, 
The life of Robespierre bore witness to the vento hi 


edness of his ideas—his life was the most eloquent of 
speeches; and if his master, Jean Jacques Rousseau, h 
quitted his cottage of the Chaumettes or Ernonville to 
become the legislator of humanity, he could not have led a 
more retired or more simple existence ; and this poverty 
was the more meritorious as it was voluntary. Every day 
the object. of attempts at corruption from the court, the 
party of Mirabeau, the Lameths, and the Girondists, dur- 
ing the two assemblies, he had fortune within his reach, and 
disdained to open his hand; summoned by the election to 
fill the post of public accuser and judge at Paris, he had 
resigned and refused every thing to live in honest and proud 
indigence. All his fortune, and that of his brother and 
sister, consisted in a few:small farms in Artois, the farmers 
of which, related to his family, and very poor, paid their 
rents but irregularly. His salary as deputy, during the 
Constituent Assembly and the Convention, supported three 
persons, and he was sometimes forced to borrow from his 
landlord or his friends. His debts, which, after six years’ 
residence in Paris, only. amounted to 4000 frances (£160) 
at his death, attest his frugality. 

His life was that of an honest artisan; he lodged in the 
Rue St. Honoré, at the house now No. 396, opposite the 
Church of the Assumption. . This house, low, and, in a court, 
surrounded by sheds filled with timber and plants, had an 
almost rustic appearance. It consisted of a parlor opening 
into the court, and communicating with a salon that looked 
into a small garden. From this salon a door led into a 
small study, in which was a piano. There was a winding 
stair-case leading to the first floor, on which the master of the 
house lived, and thence to the apartment of Robespierre. 

This house belonged to a cabinet-maker, named Duplay, 
who had enthusiastically adopted the principles of the Rev- 
olution. Intimately acquainted with several members of 
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the Constituent Assembly, Duplay begged to be introduced 
to Robespierre, and the entire conformity of their opinions 
soon made them fast friends. The day of the massacres of 
the Champ-de-Mars, several members of the Society of the 
Friends of the Constitution thought that it would be unsafe 
for Robespierre to return to the Marais through a city still 
disturbed, and to abandon him without defense to the dan-, 
gers said to threaten him. Duplay offered to shelter him, 
and from that moment until the ninth Thermidor Robes- 
Bigrre resided with the family of the cabinet-maker. Long 

cquaintance, a common table, and their association for 
several years had converted the hospitality of Duplay into 
mutual attachment. The. family of his landlord became a 
second family to Robespierre, and while they adopted his 
opinions they lost none of the simplicity of their manners 
or their religious observances: they consisted of a father, 
mother, a son—yet a youth—and four daughters, the eldest 
of whom was twenty-five and the youngest eighteen. Fa- 
miliar with the father, filial with the mother, paternal with 
the son, tender and almost brotherly with the young girls, 
he inspired and felt in this small domestic circle all those 
sentiments that an ardent soul only inspires and feels by 
extending itself over a large space abroad. 


Al. 7 


Love also attached his heart, where toil, poverty, and 
retirement had fixed his life. Eléonore Duplay, the eldest 
daughter of his host, inspired Robespierre with a more 
serious attachment than her sisters. This feeling, rather 
predilection than passion, was more reasonable on the part 
of Robespierre, more ardent and simple on the part of the 
young girl. This affection afforded him tenderness without 
torment, happiness without distraction; it was the love that 
filled a man, plunged all day in the agitation of public life— 
repose of the heart after mental weariness. ‘‘ A noble soul,’ 
said Robespierre of her; “she would know equally how 
to die, as how to love.” She had been surnamed Corneiia. 
This mutual affection, approved of by the family, com- 
manded universal respect from its purity.. They lived in 
the same house as betrothed, not as lovers. Robespierre 
had demanded the young girl’s hand from her parents, and 
they had promised it to him. 

“The total want of fortune, and the uncertainty of the 
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morrow, prevented him from marrying her until the destiny 

of France was determined on,” he said; “but he only 

awaited the moment when the Revolution should be deter- 

mined and wholly concluded, in order to withdraw from the 

turmoil and strife, and marry her whom he loved, retiring 

to live in Artois, on one of the farms which he had saved 

from among the possessions of his family, there to mingle 

his obscure happiness in thé common lot of his ancestors.” 

Of all Eléonore’s sisters, Robespierre preferred Eliza- 

beth, the youngest of the three, whom his fellow-townsman 
and colleague, Lébas, sought in marriage, and subsequently 
espoused. This young lady, to whom the friendship of 

Robespierre cost the life of her husband eleven months 

after their union, has survived for more than half a century 
since that period, without having once recanted her entire 
devotion to Robespierre, and without having comprehend- 
ed the maledictions of the world against this brother of her 
youth, who appears still to her memory so pure, so virtu- 
ous, so gentle! 


XII. 


The vicissitudes of the fortune, influence, and popularity 
of Robespierre effected no alterations in his simple mode 
of existence. The multitude came to implore favor or life 
at the door of his house, yet nothing found its way within. 
The private lodging of Robespierre consisted of a low 
chamber, constructed in the form of a garret, above some 
cart-sheds, the window of which opened upon the roof. It 
afforded no other prospect than the interior of asmall court, 
resembling a wood store, whence the sounds of the work- 
men’s hammers and saws constantly resounded, and which 
was continually traversed by Madame Duplay and her 
daughters, who there performed all their household avoca- 
tions. This chamber was also separated from that of the 
landlord by a small room common to the family and him- 
self. On the other side were two rooms, likewise attics, 
which were inhabited, one by the son of the master of the 
house, the other by Simon Duplay, Robespierre’s secretary, 
and the nephew of his host. This young man, whose pat- 
riotism was as violent as his opinions, burned to shed his 
blood in the cause of which Robespierre was the spirit. 
Enrolled as a volunteer in a regiment of artillery, he had 
lost his left leg by a cannon-ball at the battle of Valmy. 
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The chamber of the deputy of Arras contained only a 
wooden bedstead, covered with blue damask ornamented 
with white flowers, a table, and four straw-bottomed chairs. 
This apartment served him at once for a study and dormi- 
‘tory. His papers, his reports, the manuscripts of his dis- 
courses, written by himself, in a regular but laborious hand- 
writing, with many marks of erasure, were placed carefully 
on deal shelves against the wall. A few chosen books were 
also ranged thereon. A volume of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
or of Racine, was generally open upon the table, and at- 
tested his philosophical and literary predilection for these 
two writers. 

It was there Robespierre passed the greater part of his 
day, occupied in preparing his discourses. He only went 
out in the morning to attend the meetings of the Assembly, 
and at seven in the evening those of the Jacobins. His 
costume, even at the period when the demagogues affected 
the slovenliness and disorder of indigence, in order to flat- 
ter the people, was clean, decent, and precise, as that of a 
man who respects himself in the eyes of others. His white, 
powdered hair, turned up in clusters over his temples, a 
bright blue coat, buttoned over his hips, open over the 
breast to display a white vest, short, yellow-colored breech- 
es, white stockings, and shoes with silver buckles, formed 
his invariable costume during the whole of his public life. 

It was said that he desired, by thus never varying the 
style or color of his garments, to make the same impression 
of himself in the sight and imagination of the people, as a 
medal of his face would have caused. 


A LIT. 


The features and expression of his countenance betrayed 
the perpetual tension of a mind always at work, but none 
of the ill-will, trouble, or perversity of a bad man. These 
features distended and relapsed into absolute gayety when 
in-doors, at table, or in the evening, when around the wood 
fire in the humble chamber of the cabinet-maker. His 
evenings were all passed with the family, in chatting over 
the feelings of the day, the plans of the morrow, the con- 
spiracies of the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, and 
the prospects of public felicity after the triumph of the 
Revolution. It was the nation in miniature, with its sim- 
ple manners, its griefs, and sometimes its endearments. 
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A very few of Robespierre’s and Duplay’s friends were 
admitted by turns into this intimacy; Lameth and Pétion, 
at first; Legendre very seldom; Merlin de Thionville, 
Fouché—who loved Robespierre’s sister, but whom Ro- 
bespierre did not like—often; Taschereau, Coffinhal, Panis, 
Sergent, Piot; and, every evening, Lebas, Saint Just, David, 
Couthon, Buonarroti, a Tuscan patriot, and descendant of 
Michael Angelo; Camille Desmoulins; aman named Nico- 
las, a. printer of a journal and of the orator’s speeches; a 
locksmith named Didier, a friend of Duplay’s; and, lastly, 
Madame de Chalabre, a noble and rich lady, an enthusi- 
ast for Robespierre, devoting herself to him, as the widows 
of Corinth or of Rome to the apostles of the new creed, 
offering him her fortune, to administer to the rendering 
his ideas popular, and adroitly gaining the friendship of the 
wife and daughters of Duplay, to merit one look from Ro- 
bespierre. 

There was the Revolution discussed. At other times, 
after a little conversation and jesting with the young ladies, 
Robespierre, who was anxious to cultivate the mind of his 
betrothed, read to the family aloud, and generally from the 
tragedies of Racine. He delighted in reciting these beau- 
tiful verses, whether it were to prepare himself for the sen- 
ate, by means of the theater, or that he wished to elevate 
these simple minds to the level of those great sentiments 
and great catastrophes of antiquity, which each day brought 
nearer to his part and their life. He seldom went out of 
an evening; but two or three times a year he escorted 
Madame Duplay and her daughters to the theater; it was 
always to the Théatre Francais, and to classical represen- 
tations; for he only liked tragical declamations, which re- 
minded him of the council, tyranny, the people, notorious 
crimes, and exalted virtue—theatrical alike in his dreams 
and his relaxations. ; 

On other days Robespierre retired early to. his chamber, 
laid down, and rose again at night to work. The innumer- 
able discourses he had delivered in the two national assem- 
blies, and to the Jacobins, the articles written for his journal 
while he had one, the still more numerous manuscripts of 
speeches which he had prepared, but never delivered ; the 
studied style so remarkable, the indefatigable corrections 
which are marked with his pen upon the manuscripts, at- 
test his watchings and his determination. He looked to 
art at least as much as to empire. He knew that the mass 
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love the beautiful at least as much as the true. He treated 
the people as great writers treat posterity, without regard 
to their troubles, and without familiarity. He clothed him- 
self in his philosophy and patriotism. > 

His only relaxations were solitary walks in imitation of 
his model, Jean Jacques Rousseau, in the Champs Elysées, 
or about the environs of Paris, His sole companion in these 
perambulations was his great dog, who slept at his chamber 
door, and always followed his master when he went out. 
This colossal animal, well known in the district, was called 
Brount. Robespierre was much attached to him, and con- 
stantly played with him. He was the only escort of this 
tyrant of opinion, who caused the throne to tremble, and 
all. the aristocracy of his country to fly for refuge to other 
lands. F 

In moments of extreme agitation, and when the lives of 
the democrats were feared for, the printer Nicolas, and 
the locksmith Didier, and some friends accompanied Ro- 
bespierre at a distance. He was irritated at these precau- 
tions taken without his knowledge. ‘“ Let me leave your 
house, and go and live alone,” said he to his host; “I 
compromise your family,'and my enemies will construe 
your children’s attachment to me into a-crime.” “ No, no, 
we will die together, or the people shall triumph,” an- 
swered Duplay. 

Sometimes on a Sunday all the family left Paris with Ro- 
bespierre, and the democrat, once more the man, amused 
himself with the mother, the sisters, and the brother of 
Eléonore in the wood of Versailles or of Issy. 


XIV. 


Thus lived this man, whose power, nothing immediately 
around him, became immense when at a distance from him. 
It was, however, a mere name. This name existed only in 
opinion. Robespierre had become, by degrees, the only 
name incessantly repeated by the people. By force of 
producing himself in all the tribunes as the defender of the 
oppressed, he had stamped his image and the idea of his 
patriotism in the thoughts of this portion of the nation. 

His residence with the joiner, his general life with a 
family of honest artisans, had not a little contributed to 
identify the name of Robespierre with the revolutionary 
but honest mass of the people of Paris. The Duplays, 
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their workmen, their friends in different quarters of the 
capital, spoke of Robespierre as a type of truth and virtue. 
In this time of fever of opinion, the workmen did not scat- 
ter themselves about, as now, after their labor, in places 
of pleasure or of debauchery, to pass away the hours in 
idle conversation. One only thought agitated, dispersed, 
and reassembled the mob. 

Among all these names Of men, of deputies, of orators, 
resounding in their ears, the people selected some favor- 
ites. They interested themselves for these parties, were 
hostile to their enemies, and amalgamated their cause with 
their own. 

Mirabeau, Pétion, Marat, Danton, Barnave, Robespierre, 
had been, or were still, by turns, the personifications of the 
multitude. But of all these popular names, none had root- 
ed itself more gradually and more deeply in the minds of 
the mass than that of the deputy of Arras. 


XV. 


This popularity had been for a moment eclipsed after the 
10th of August, by that of the men who took an active part 
on that day, such as Danton and Marat; but this forgetful- 
ness of their favorite by the people was not of long dura- 
tion. 

Convinced that the hour of the republic had at length 
sounded, and that to remain undecided was to remain in a 
state of anarchy, Robespierre had accepted the republic, 
and spoken against the Girondists, with the view of depriv- 
ing them of the government, and replacing it in the hands 
of the people of Paris. Up to the 2d of September, he was 
thus associated with the directors of the movement of the 
Commune and the dictators of Paris at the Hotel-de-Ville. 
But the day on which Danton and Marat had organized 
murder and regulated assassination, whether from a fore- 
sight of the just return of public indignation, or from a hor- 
ror of blood, Robespierre had ceased to appear in the Com- 
mune, and from the 2d of September he attended there no 
more. 

The more odious these proscriptions, contemplated with 
indifference, seemed, the purer appeared Robespierre, 
On the day of the first meeting of the Convention he was 
still the mcorruptible man of the Revolution—incorruptible 
by blood as he was by gold. His name predominated 
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every where. The Commune itself, which was not alto- 
gether implicated in the assassinations of September, prided 
itself upon Robespierre, and accorded him all authority over 
its actions. ih 

‘It felt that its moral force was in him: the Girondists 
felt it also. They feared Marat little: he was too mon- 
strous to seduce. They negotiated with Danton, who was 
venal enough to be seduced. But though they disdained 
the still subaltern talent of Robespierre, he was the man 
before whom they trembled—the only one, in effect, except 
Danton, who could dispute with them the direction of the 
people and the control of the republic. i 

But Robespierre had long broken off all intimacy with 
Madame Roland and her friends. 

Popularity suffers less by division than empire. Louvet, 
Barbaroux, Rebecqui, Isnard, Ducos, Fonfréde, Lanjuinais 
—all these young deputies in the Convention, who thought 
to arrive in Paris with the entire power of the national 
will, and to bend every thing under the republican consti- 
tution, which they were about to examine freely—were 
indignant at finding in the Commune a usurping and rebel- 
lous power, which it was necessary to overthrow or sub- 
mit to, and in Robespierre a tyrant of opinion whom it was 
necessary to call to account. The letters of these young 
men to the departments are full of angry expressions against 
these agitators of Paris. Reports of a dictatorship were 
spread, partly by the partisans of Robespierre, partly by 
his rivals. These rumors were accredited by Marat, who 
did not cease to demand that the people would place in 
one:man’s hands the power and the ax to destroy all their 
enemies at once. The Girondists gave circulation to these 
rumors without believing them. Parties assailed each oth- 
er with suspicion. Since the suspicion of royalism could 
no longer attach to any one, the suspicion of aspiring to 
the dictatorship was the most mortal blow parties could 
deal upon themselves. 


XVI. 


The anger and impatience of the young Girondists did 
not permit them to make any of these reflections. The 
assembled together at Barbaroux’s ; they excited themselves 
by their own anticipations ; they resolved suddenly, and in 
a body, to attack the tyranny of Paris, in the person and 
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under the name of Robespierre. In casting upon him all 
the odium of this tyranny, they had the advantage of leay- 
ing on one side Danton, whom they dreaded much more 
They thought thus to attack the Commune by the most 
vulnerable of its triumvirs, and doubted not of an easy tri 
umph over it. 

The intrepid Vergniaud, ashamed of having submitted 
for a period of six weeks to the insolent tyranny of the 
orders of the Commune, neither sought to encourage nor 
check the ardor of his young associates. He neither fled 
from nor demanded the combat; he declared himself ready 
to accept and sustain it.” His soul, his word, his blood, 
were devoted to the safety of the country, and to the pu- 
rity of the republic. 

Siéyés, above all who at an early period was sought af- 
ter by the Girondists, and who saw them every evening in 
the drawing-room of Madame Roland, gave them, in laconic 
formula, their system of tactics, and presented them with 
metaphysical plans of constitution. 

The Girondists esteemed him as their statesman. Siéyés, 
possessing a. mind of vast foresight, much as he detested 
Robespierre, Marat, and Danton, would have desired, pre- 
vious to attacking the Commune, that the Girondists had 
detached Danton and made an agreement with Dumouriez, 
who guarantied them another force, irrespective of the 
- tribune, against the insurrectional bands of the Hétel-de- 
Ville. “‘ Do-not risk the republic,” said he to them, “in 
a street battle without having the cannon on your side.” 
Vergniaud was convinced of the justice of this expression ; 
but the impatience of youth, the shame of receding, the 
eloquent excitations of Madame Roland, overcame all cold 
calculations. 


XVIL wag * 


The Jacobins had recruited their forces during the last 
two days. Marat and Robespierre reappeared there. 

The Convention commenced its labors. It listened at 
first with favor to an energetic discourse of Roland, who 
proclaimed the true principles of order and legality, and 
called upon the Assembly to assert its proper dignity against 
the popular movements, by an armed force consecrated to 
the security of the national representation. 

The moment was opportune for attacking the Commune 
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and reprobating its excesses. In the sitting of the 24th of 
September, Kersaint—a gentleman of Brittany, an intrepid 
marine officer, an eloquent political writer, a reformer de- 
voted to social regeneration, bound from the first day to 
the Girondists by the same love of liberty, by the same 
horror of crime—demanded suddenly, in consequence of a 
disturbance in the Champs Elysées, that commissioners 
might be named to avenge the violation of the first rights 
of man—liberty, property, and the lives of the citizens. 

“Tt is time,” cried Kersaint, ‘‘to raise scaffolds for as- 
sassins and for those who provoke assassination.” Then 
turning toward Robespierre, Marat, and Danton, and ap- 
pearing to direct a fierce allusion toward them; “It, per- 
haps,” continued he in a voice of thunder, ‘‘requires some 
courage to rise up here against assassins!’”” ‘The Assem- 
bly trembled and applauded. Tallien moved that this 
proposition be adjourned. “ To adjourn the repression of 
crime,” said Vergniaud, “is to proclaim the impunity of 
assassination.”” Fabre d’Eglantine, Sergent, Collot d’Her- 
bois, feeling themselves alluded to, opposed Kersaint’s mo- 
tion. They justified the citizens.of Paris. ‘The citizens 
of Paris,” cried Lanjuinais, “are in a state of stupor. On 
my arrival here I trembled.”” Murmurs. arose. 


XVIII. 


In the midst of the violent agitation which Kersaint’s 
proposition had given birth to, Buzot said, “I. find it in- 
cumbent on me to preserve the coolness which appertains 
toa free man. It is not sufficient to call one’s self republi- 
can and to submit to new tyrants. J am come here with 
the confidence of being able to preserve the independence 
of my mind. A public force is demanded of you; this is 
also the demand which the minister of the interior has ad- 

“dressed to you—that Roland, who in spite of the calumny. 
which has been heaped upon him, is, in your eyes, one 
the worthiest men in France. (Applause.) I demand my- 
self, likewise, a public. force in which all our,departments 
may co-operate.” This effusion of Buzot’s mind moved 
the Convention. Acclamations from parts of the benches 
of the deputies of the departments encouraged his words. 
The deputies of Paris and their adherents were mute from 
consternation, and the proposition was voted. In the even- 
ing the twelve deputies of Paris went in a body to the 
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meeting of the Jacobins, to vent their anger and concert 
their vengeance. “It is necessary,” cried Chabot, “ that 
the Jacobins, not only of Paris, but of the whole empire, 
should force the Convention to give to France the govern- 
ment of her choice. The Convention retrogrades; the 
cabalers take advantage of it. The wheedlers of Bris- 
sot’s and Roland’s sect desire to establish a federal gov- 
ernment to rule over us by their departments.” 

At these words Pétion appeared and took the chair. 
Brissot wrote that he wished to explain himself amicably. 
Fabre d’Eglantine attacked Buzot, and denounced his 
morning speech as prepared by Roland to prejudice the 
mind of the Convention against Paris. Pétion defended 
Buzot, “not only under the title of friend,” said he, “ but 
as ge of those citizens most devoted to liberty and the re- 
public.” Billaut-Varennes, Chabot, Camille Desmoulins 
called Brissot a wretch. Grangeneuve and Barbaroux 
menaced the deputation of Paris by the arrival of fresh 
Marseillais. The sitting was broken up in the greatest dis- 
order, and war was openly declared. 


XIX. 


The conflict was renewed on the morrow at the sitting 
of the Convention. Merlin rose. ‘They speak of regu- 
lating the order of the day,” said he; “the only order of 
the day is to put a stop to the mistrust which divides us, 
and which will sacrifice the public good. They speak of 
tyrants and dictators; I demand that they name them, and 
that they also point out to me those whom I ought to stab. 
I challenge Lasource, who told me yesterday that a dicta- 
torial party existed here, to point them out.” 
Lasource, the friend of Vergniaud, and almost as elo- 
quent, rose indignant at this perfidious appeal. “It is very 
,astonishing,” said he, “that in thus challenging me, the 
bation as calumniates me. I have never spoken of 
a dictator, but of dictatorship. I said that certain men 
here appeared to attain the government by intrigue. This 
is a private conversation which citizen Merlin reveals. But, 
far from complaining of this indiscretion on his part, I re- 
joice at it. That which I mentioned in confidence I will 
recapitulate to the tribune, and thereby ease my mind. 
Last evening, among the Jacobins, I heard two thirds of 
the Convention denounced as conspiring against liberty 
. 
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and the people. When I left, some citizens grouped fouha 
me, and citizen Merlin among the rest. 1 described to 
them in colors (the warmth of which I will not excuse, 
when my country is at stake) my uneasiness and grief. 
They exclaimed against the punishment of instigators to 
assassination. I said, and I say still, that this law can only 
alarm those who meditate crime, and afterward cast it 
upon the people, calling themselves their only friends. 
They declaimed against the proposal of giving a guard to 
the Convention. I said, and I say again, that the Conven- 
tion can not deprive all the departments of the republic 
of the right to watch over the common safety and the lb- 
erty of their representatives. It is not the people whom 
I fear—it is they who have saved us; and since I must at 
last speak of myself, the citizens of Paris saved me; there, 
upon the terrace of the Feuillants, they turned aside from _ 
me that death with which I was menaced ; it was they who 
saved my bosom from thirty saber cuts. No, it is not the 
citizen whom J fear; it is the robber, the assassin who 
stabs. Do you wonder then? Now, in my turn, I chal- 
lenge Merlin. Is it not true that he warned me in confi- 
dence, one day, at the comité de surveillance, that I was des- 
tined to be assassinated on the threshold of my door, when 
going home, as well as many of my colleagues. Yes, I 
dread the despotism of Paris, I dread the cabal who op- 
press the National Convention; I do not desire Paris to 
become to the French empire what Rome was to the Ro- | 
man empire. I detest the men who, on the same day they 
commit massacres, dare to issue mandates of arrest against 
eight deputies. They wish to attain by anarchy that rule for 
which they thirst. I do not indicate any one: I follow the 
conspirators with my eye; J raise the curtain; when the 
men I signalize shall have furnished me with sufficient rays 
of light to see them well, and to show them forth to France, 
shall come and unmask them to this tribune, even should. 
I fall under their blows. I shall be avenged. The na- 
tional power which annihilated Louis XVI. will annihilate 
all those men so covetous of dominion and blood.” : 
Immense applause followed these words, The energy 
of Lasource seemed to have given new life to the Assem- 
bly. Rebecqui named Robespierre. ‘ Behold,” cried he, 
“the party—behold the man—whom I denounce to you!’ 
Danton, who felt that he had yet sufficient support upon both 
sides of the Convention to retain his equilibrium and to 
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iureB ose _ terrible mediator, demanded the right to 
speak. i 

“It is a glorious day for the nation,” said he, “itis a 
triumphant day for the republic, which leads us to an ami- 
cable explanation. ~ If there be any culprits—if there be 
any perverse man who desires to rule despotically over the 
representatives of the people, his head shall fall as soon as 
he is unmasked. This imputation ought not to be a vague 
and undetermined imputation. He who makes it ought to 
sign it. I will do it myself, should it cause the head of my 
best friend to fall. I do not defend the deputation of Paris 
asa bedy; I do not answer for any one (casting a look of 
disdain toward the bench of Marat). I will only speak to 
you of myself. Iam ready to retrace every action of my 
public life. For three years past I have done what I con- 
see my duty for the public good—for liberty. During 
my ministry I employed all the vigor of my character, and 
all the activity of a citizen fired with the love of his country. 
If there be any one who can accuse me on this point, let 
him arise and speak! There’ exists, it is true, in the 
deputation of Paris, a man whose opinions exaggerate and 
discredit the republican party—that man is Marat! Much 
too long have I been accused of being the author of this 
man’s writings. I invoke, as witness, a citizen who presides 
over you, Pétion, who has in his hands the threatening 
_ letter addressed to me by Marat. He was witness to an 
altercation between Marat and myself at the mairie. But I 
attribute these exaggerations to the vexations to which this 
citizen has submitted. I believe that the dungeons in 
which he has been shut up have ulcerated his soul. Ought 
a whole deputation to be accused fora few who exaggerate ¢ 
As regards myself, I do not belong to Paris; I was born in 
a department toward which my feelings always tend with a 
sentiment of delight. But who among us does not belong 
to one and every department? We belong to the entire of 
France. Let us bring forward a law which pronounces 
the pain of death upon whoever declares himself in favor of 
the dictatorship or triumvirate. It is set forth that there 
are among us other men who desire to divide France piece- 
meal. Let us banish these absurd ideas, by pronouncing 
pain of death against these persons. France should be in- 
divisible. The citizens of Marseilles desire to assist the 
citizens of Dunkirk. Let us vote for the unity of represen- 
tation and for the government. It will not be without 
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trembling that the Austrians will hear of this union. Thus, 
then, I-swear to you, our enemies will be extinguished.” 

Danton descended from the tribune in the midst of ap 

lause. j 
e Buzot, impatient to bear off a victory for Madame Roland, 
was not satisfied, on his part, with this denial of judgment, 
with these two-edged laws of death, and these equivocal 
oaths of unity and indiyisibility of the republic. 

“And who has told you, citizen Danton, that some one 
had dreamed of destroying this unity? Have I not al- 
ready demanded: that it should be consecrated and guar- 
antied by an embodied guard, composed of men sent from 
every department? They talk to us of oaths: I place no 
more faith in them. La Fayette—the Lameths—have 
taken them, and violated them. They speak to us of a 
decree; a simple decree is not sufficient to insure the in- 
divisibility of the republic. This unity must exist by deed ; 
an armed force must be sent by the eighty-three depart- 
ments to surround the Convention. But all these ideas 
ought to be unanimously ordained. I demand that this be 
referred to the Commission of Six.” 

The determination of Buzot reanimated the boldness of 
the young Girondists, who had been for a moment discon- 
certed by Danton’s harangue. 

Robespierre, called by his name, leisurely and slowly 
mounted the steps of the tribune. : 4 


: XX. * 


“Citizens,” said he, “in ascending this, tribune to an- 
swer the accusation leveled against me, it is not my own, 
but the public cause I am about to defend. When I have 
justified myself you will not think that I occupy myself for 
self, but for the country. Citizen,” continued he, apostro- 
phizing Rebecqui—* citizen, you have had the courage to 
accuse me of the desire to enslave my country in the face 
of the representatives of the people, in the same place 
where I have defended their rights—I thank you! I rec- 
ognize in this act the civism which characterizes the cele- 
brated city (Marseilles) which has deputed you. I thank 
you for all that we shall gain by this accusation. I am 
designated as the chief of a party, which is held up to the 
animadversion of all France as aspiring to tyranny. There 
are men who would sink under the weight of such an ac- 
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cusation. I fear not this misfortune. Thanks be render- 
ed for all I have been able to do for liberty. It is I who 
have combated every faction for three’ years past in the 
Constituent Assembly; it is I who have battled with the 
court, disdained its presence, and despised the caresses of 
a more seducing party, which-at a later period was ele- 
vated to oppress liberty.” Numerous voices, fatigued with 
this vain panegyric of himself, interrupted Robespierre, 
calling on him to return to the question. Tallien demand- 
ed attention for the deputy of Paris. Robespierre, who 
no longer found that favor and respect which he enjoyed 
among the Jacobins,. was for a moment embarrassed in his 
speech. He implored silence from the generosity of his 
accusers. He recalled again his services in the Revolu- 
tion. “But it is there,” added he, “my crimes com- 
menced ;' for a man who wrestled so long against all par- 
‘ties with a sharp and inflexible courage, without securing 
any party to himself, must become a butt to the hatred 
and persecutions of all the ambitious and cabalers. When 
they desire to commence a system of oppression, their first 
thought must be to remove this man. Doubtless many 
citizens have defended the rights of the people better than 
myself, but I am he who can claim the honor of the most 
enemies and persecutions,” ‘ Robespierre!’”’ they cried 
out from all sides, ‘tell us simply if you have aspired to 
the dictatorship or the triumyirate !”” Robespierre was in- 
dignant at the narrow limits prescribed for his defense. 
The Convention murmured, and displayed its weariness 


by its inattention. ‘Be brief, be brief!” echoed from 
every bench to Robespierre. ‘I will not abridge my 
discourse,” replied Robespierre. ‘I recall. you to your 


dignity. I invoke the justice of the majority of the Con- 
vention against certain members who are my enemies.” 
‘There is here a unity of patriotism, and it is not to be 
disturbed by hatred,” replied Cambon to him. Ducos 
demanded that, for the interest of his accusers, even the 
accused should be heard with attention. 


) 


XXI. 


Robespierre recommenced amid laughter and sarcasm. 
“That those who answer me with shouts of laughter and 
murmurs form themselves into a tribunal, and pronounce, 
my condemnation, will be the most glorious day of my life. 
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Ah! if I had been the man to attach myself to one of these 
parties, if I had covenanted with my conscience, I would 
neither submit to these insults or persecutions. Paris is the 
arena wherein I have sustained these combats against my 
enemies or against the enemies of the people ; it is not, then, 
in Paris that my conduct can be distorted, for there the peo- 
ple can bear witness to it. It is not the same in the depart- 
ments. I beseech you, in the name of the public weal, unde- 
ceive yourselves, and hear me with impartiality! Ifcalumny 
without an answer be the most redoubtable charge against 
a citizen, it is also the most injurious tothe country. [am 
accused of having had conferences with the queen, with 
Lamballe; I am rendered responsible for the careless 
phrases of an excited patriot (Marat), who demanded that 
the nation should confide itself te men whose incorrupti- 
bility it had proved for three years. After the opening of 
the Convention, and even before, these accusations were 
renewed. 

“Tt is the aim of some to ruin in public opinion citizens 
who have sworn to immolate all parties. We are suspect- 
ed of aspiring to the dictatorship, we are suspected of the 
thought of making the French republic a mass of federa- 
tive republics, which will be incessantly the prey of civil 
fury, or of our enemies, Let us sift these suspicions to 
the bottom; let them not be contented with calumniating 
me; let them accuse me and sign these accusations against 
me.” 


SOG 
The impatient Barbaroux rose with the impetuosity of 
youth. ‘ Barbaroux, of Marseilles, presents himself,” said 


he, looking Robespierre in the face,‘ to sign the denun- 
ciation. We were in Paris. We came to overthrow the 
throne with the Marseillais; we were sought after in all 
quarters, as arbitrators of power; we were conducted to 
Robespierre’s. There that man was pointed out to us as the 
most virtuous citizen—the only one worthy of governing 
the republic. We answered that the Marseillais would 
never bow their heads before a dictator. (Applause.) That 
is what I will sign, and what I defy Robespierre’ to belie. 
And they dare to tell you that a project of a dictatorship 
does not exist! And a disorganized Commune dare to 
send forth mandates against a minister, against Roland, 
. ad 
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who belongs entirely to the republic! And this Commune 
coalesces, by correspondence and by commissaries, with 
every other commune of the republic! And they object 
to the citizens of every department reuniting to protect the 
national representation! Citizens! they will reunite, they 
will make a rampart of their bodies. Marseilles has fore- 
stalled your decrees; she is up and doing. - Her children 
are on the march. If they must be conquered, if we must 
be blocked up here, declare previously that our successors 
shall assemble in a certain city, and we will die here. As 
to the accusation that I have brought against Robespierre, 
I declare that I loved Robespievre, that I esteemed him. 
Let him acknowledge his fault, and I withdraw my accu- 
sation. But let him not speak of calumny! If he has 
served liberty by his writings, we have defended it with 
our arms! Citizens! when the moment of peril shall ar- 
rive, then you shall judge us. We shall see if the authors 
of placards will know how to die with us.” 

This contemptuous allusion to Robespierre and Marat 
elicited much applause. 

Cambon, of Montpellier, a straightforward and fiery 
spirit, who threw himself with all the energy of his con- 
victions on that side which appeared to him just, support- 


ed Barbaroux. ‘ They desire to give us the municipal 
goverment of Rome!” cried he. “I say the deputies of 
the south desire republican unity!” This cry of patriotism 


"was repeated as the watchword of the nation, by all par- 
ties in the hall: ‘“ Unity! we desire it all, all, all.””. Panis, 
Robespierre’s friend, desired to reply to Barbaroux. He 
related that his interviews with the Marseillais commanders 
had no object than to plot the siege of the Tuileries. a 


XXITI. f 


Marat, in his turn, demanded tobe heard. At the name, 
the aspect, the voice of Marat, a murmur of disgust arose, 
and cries of “ A bas de la tribune” for some time closed 
the mouth of the “friend of the people.’ Lacroix implored 


silence even for Marat. ‘I have numerous enemies in 
this Assembly,” said Marat, commencing. (‘“ All, all!” 
cried the whole convention, rising from the benches.) | “J 


have in this assembly a great number of enemies,”’ contin- 
ed Marat. “I call on them, for decency’s sake, that they 
do not load a man with revilings and threats, who devotes 
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himself to his country and their own safety; that they 
hear me an instant in silence. I will not abuse their pa- 
tience. I render thanks to the hidden hand which has 
thrown among you a'vain phantom to intimidate weak 
minds, to divide citizens, to render the deputation of Paris 
unpopular, and to accuse it of aspiring to the office of 
tribune. This inculpation can have no appearance of truth 
but in its application to myself. Well! I declare that my 
colleagues, particularly Robespierre and Danton, have con- 
stantly disapproved the idea of a tribunate, of a triumvirate, 
and of a dictatorship. If any one be guilty of spreading 
this idea among: the public, itisI! Linvoke the vengeance 
of the nation upon myself; but, before disgrace or the sword 
fall upon my head, listen to me. In the midst of the mach- 
inations, the treason with which this country was inces- 
santly surrounded, in the sight of the atrocious plots of a 
perfidious court, and the secret conspiracies of traitors in- 
closed in the bosom even of the Legislative Assembly, do 
you think it criminal in me to have proposed the only 
means of retaining ourselves on the brink of the ever yawn- 
ing abyss? When the constituted authorities served only 
to shackle liberty, to protect conspiracies, and to cut the 
throats of patriots with the arm of the law, will you make 
it a crime on my part that I have brought down upon the 
heads of traitors the avenging ax of the people? No; if 
you imputed it to me as a crime, the people would belie 
you. For, obeying my voice, they felt that the means I 
proposed were those only which could save the country ; 
and, become dictators themselves, they alone knew how to 
disencumber themselves of traitors. 'I have trembled my- 
“self at the impetuous and disorderly movements of the 
people, when I saw them prolonged; and that these move- 
ments might not be eternally purposeless and mistaken, 
I have demanded that the people should name a good cit- 
izen, wise, just, and firm, known by his ardent love of lib- 
erty, to direct their acts, and make them useful to the 
public safety and welfare. If the people could have felt 
the justice of this measure, and had adopted it on the mor- 
row of the taking the Bastille, it would have brought low 
the heads of five hundred machinators, all would now have 
been tranquil, traitors would have trembled, and liberty 
and justice would be established in the empire. Trouble 
is not yet past. Already 100,000 patriots have been slaugh- 
tered because my voice was not attended to; 100,000 oth- 
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ers will yet meet the same fate. If the people lose force, 
anarchy will have no end. Am I accused of ambitious 
views? Look at me and judge me.” He pointed with 
his forefinger to his dirty handkerchief, which enveloped 
his aching head, and shook the tattered folds of his waist- 
coat upon his naked: breast. . “If I had wished,” continued 
he, “to put a price upon my silence; if I had desired a 
lace, | should haye became the object of court favor. 
Well! what has been my life? Iam voluntarily shut up 
in subterraneous cells. I am condemned to misery and 
every danger. The blades of 20,000 assassins were sus- 
pended over me, and I preached the truth with my head 
almost upon the block. - Let those who have this day re- 
suscitated the phantom of the dictatorship, unite with me 
and let them proceed, with true patriots, to those great 
measures which are alone capable of insuring the happi- 
ness of the people for whom 1 would sacrifice my life.” 


XXIV. 


A silence of stupor followed this speech. Marat, supe- 
rior on that day in audacity to Danton, and even to Robes- 
pierre, had mastered his two rivals and astonished the Con- 
vention. Alone against all, he had dared to speak as a 
tribune who devoted himself to the poniards of a patrician 
assembly, convinced that the people were at the gate to 
defend him or to avenge him. His words distilled the 
blood of the 2d of September. He demanded a national 
executioner for each institution. Vergniaud collected his 
feeling of horror, and, with his head inclined, ascended the 
steps of the tribune. : * 


XXV. 


“Tt is a misfortune,” said he, “ to be compelled to suc- 
ceed a man in this tribune against whom a decree of accu- 
sation has been issued, and who has raised his audacious 
‘thead above the law! a man, in short, dripping with calum- 
ny, with hatred, and with blood !””. Murmurs arose against 
the expressions of Vergniaud. Ducos cried out, “If an 
effort has been made to hear Marat, I demand that Verg- 
niaud be heard.” The tribunes stamped, and vociferated 
for Marat. The president was obliged to remind the 
spectators of the respect due to the representation. Verg-, 
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niaud read the circular of the Commune to the depart- 
ments, inciting them to imitate the massacres in the pris- 
ons. He reminded them that the Commune, by Robes- 
pierre’s instrumentality, had denounced a plot, contrived, 
according to him, by Ducos, Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, 
Lasource, and Condorcet, the object of which was to de- 
liver France to the Duke of Brunswick. | ‘‘ Robespierre,” 
said he, again, “‘ whom until now I have addressed with 
esteem—” ‘ That is false,” cried Sergent. ‘As I speak 
without bitterness,” pursued Vergniaud, “I felicitate my- 
self upon a negation which proves to me that Robespierre 
also may have been calumniated. But it is certain that, 
in this writing, poniards are called for to be directed 
against the Assembly. What shall I say of the formal in- 
yitation made herein for murder and assassination? The 
good citizen throws a veil over partial disorders. He en- 
deavors to dispel, as much as lies in his power, the stains 
which would tarnish the history of so memorable a revolu- 
tion.” Boileau, a friend of the Girondists, succeeded Verg- 
niaud, and read to the Convention some phrases of Marat’s 
journal, which incited the massacre of the deputies. “Oh, 
people! expect nothing more from this Assembly! Fifty 
years of anarchy await you, and you will not escape it but 
through a dictator, a true patriot, and a statesman.” Cries 
of fury broke out against Marat. Some voices demanded 
that he should be conducted to the Abbaye. Marat en- 
countered this storm with intrepidity; he himself read a 
page from his journal of the morning, wherein he spoke 
with more moderation and decorum. 

“You see,” added he, ‘“‘on what hangs the life of the 
most approved patriot ? If, by the negligence of my print- 
er, my justification had not appeared this morning in these 
pages, you would have devoted me to the sword of tyrants ! 
is this rage worthy of free men? But I fear nothing under 
the sun!” At these words, drawing a pistol from his breast, 
he applied the muzzle to his forehead. “I declare,” said 
he, “that if the decree of accusation had been leveled at 
me, I would have blown my brains out at the foot of this 
tribune.”’ Then, modulating his voice, and as if overwhelm- 
ed by the ingratitude of his enemies, ‘ Behold, then, the 
fruits of three years’ confinement in the dungeon, and of 
the anguish endured for the salvation of my country.” 

At these words a crowd of deputies, among whom Cam- 
bon, Goupilleau, Rebecqui, and Barbaroux approached the 
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tribune with menacing gestures. ‘To the guillotine! to 
the guillotine!” cried furious voices from all parts to him. 

He was torn from the tribune amid the most violent 
clamor. Partly through pity, and partly through weari- 
ness, the Assembly forgot Marat, voted for the indivisibility 
of the empire, and separated. 

On the following morning Marat triumphed in his pages 
over the weakness of his enemies. 

A friend of Brissot being desirous of withdrawing from 
the hall before the end of the sitting, the officer on guard 
prevented him. ‘ Be cautious how you expose yourself to 
the mob,” said he; “they are for Marat. I have just passed 
them. They are excited. If the decree of accusation be 
carried against the friend of the people; many a head will 
lie low this evening.” 


XX VI. 


Such was the first demonstration of the Girondists: bad- 
ly prepared and ill sustained by the principal orators, lim- 
ited in its plan, indecisive and abortive in its result, it did 
not assure their empire. Robespierre came forth from it 
more popular, Danton more important, Marat with greater 
impunity. 

Marat had no country. Born in the village of Baudry, 
of obscure parentage, in that cosmopolitan Switzerland, 
whose sons seek fortune in the wide world, he had quitted 
his native mountains at an early age and forever. He had 
wandered until he was forty years of age in England, Scot- 
Jand, and in France. Impelled to and fro by that vague 
inquietude which forms the principal feature in the temper 
of the ambitious—preceptor, scholar, physician, philoso- 
pher, and politician—he had moved in every sphere and 
every profession wherein fortune or glory could be found. 
He had found only indigence and tumult. Voltaire had 
not disdained to rail at his philosophy. The celebrated 
Professor Charles had refuted his medical ideas. ‘The ir- 
ritated Marat had answered the critic by abuse, and had 
fought a duel with Charles. Criminal legislature had in 
after years become the theme of his reflections. This 
apostle of wholesale murder had concluded by abolition of 
the penalty of death. Without talent in the expression of 
his ideas, without decency in his intercourse with mankind, 
society was not open to him. oe soured mind and suffer- 
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ing frame, however, had obtained him the love and pity of 
that people who were, like himself, despised... He had con- 
tracted with the mass the consanguinity of misery and op- 
pression. In revenging himself he had sworn to avenge 
them. 


XXVII. 


Over this system he had brooded for some years, when 
the Revolution arrived and gave it scope. Marat was then 
in a low and humiliating employ for a man of his genius, 
yviz., veterinary physician to the stables of the Count d’Ar- 
tois. Borne away by the popular movements in the early 
part of ’89, he threw himself among them for the purpose 
of accelerating matters. He sold even his bed to pay the 
printer for his first pages. He three times changed the 
title of his journal—its spirit never. It was the howling 
of the people, concocted each night in letters of blood, and 
demanding each morning the heads of traitors and conspir- 
ators. Marat never left one retreat but to go to another. 
Pursued in 1790 by La Fayette, Danton extended his pro- 
tection to him, and concealed him in the house of Made- 
moiselle Fleury, an actress of the Théatre Francais. Sus- 
pected in this asylum, he fled to Versailles, to Bassal’s, 
curate of the parish of St. Louis, and afterward his col- 
league in, the Convention. These brothers of the new 
religion visited and mutually assisted each other. Again 
accused, the butcher Legendre hid him in his cave. The 
vaults of the convent of Cordeliers afforded him shelter 
afterward—he and his fellow prisoners—until the 10th of 
August. He came out of them, borne in triumph to enter 
the tribune under the patronage of Danton, there to con- 
coct the massacres of September. 

A stranger until then to all parties, but dreaded by all, 
the Jacobins, at the demand of Chabot and Taschereau, 
recommended him to the electors of Paris. The terror of 
his name favored him, and he was chosen. 

He lived then in a small apartment in a street in the 
neighborhood of the Cordeliers, with a woman who had 
aitached herself to his fortunes. This woman, still young, 
bore in her pallid and meager features evidence of the 
misery she had endured with him and for him. She was 
the wife of his printer, whom Marat had seduced and car- 
ried off from her husband. Devoted to him, and to a wan- 
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dering and checkered life, she suffered the ignominy of his 
name. Mistress, accomplice, servant of Marat, she had ac- 
cepted all this drudgery to suffer or to die with him. Ma- 
rat’s communication with the living world was only through 
this woman and the foreman of the printer of his journal. 

Nevertheless, his heart was not always so hardened as 
not to relent under the theory he had adopted. He pos- 
sessed gleams of virtue and_moments of compassion; yet 
the resentment he entertained against his native country 
was only to be extinguished by the blood of his compa- 
triots. ; 


XXVIII. 


The outward appearance of Marat revealed his inward 
soul. Of low stature, thin, and bony, his body appeared as 
if consumed by an internal fire; gall and blood were mark- 
ed upon his skin; his eyes, although prominent and full of 
insolence, appeared to shrink from the glare of full day- 
light; his mouth, deeply cleft, as if to vent abuse, had the 
habitual sneer of disdain. He knew the bad opinion en- 
tertained of him, and seemed to brave it. He carried his 
head high and a little inclined to the right, as if in defiance. 
The ensemble of his countenance, seen from a distance and 
lighted from above, possessed brilliancy and force, but want 
of unity ; all his features changed with his thoughts. It was 

‘the opposite to the countenance of Robespierre, always sys- 
tematically unmoved—the one in constant meditation, the 
other in continued action. The very contrast to Robes- 
pierre, who affected cleanliness and elegance, Marat was 
ordinary and dirty in his person; shoes without buckles, 
the soles full of nails; trowsers of coarse material, and 
stained with dirt; wearing the short waistcoat of the arti- 
san, his shirt thrown open upon his breast, displaying the 
muscles of his neck; thick, clumsy hands, closed fist, his 
greasy hair, into which he was constantly thrusting his fin- 
gers—he appeared to desire that his person should be the 
living emblem of his social system. 


OG 9-4 


Such was the man whom the Girondists had skillfully 
selected to dishonor, and in him the faction of the Com- 
mune which was opposed to them. Attacked by them, aban- 
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doned by Danton, disowned by Robespierre, Marat just 
escaped frorm them by the sole energy of his attitude, and 
the freedom of his language. They felt that it was neces- 
sary to renew the combat to achieve the victory, or bow 
their heads to the triumvirate. It. was the moment for the 
Convention to appoint new ministers, or maintain the min- 
istry of the 10th of August. Roland, Danton, Servan, ten- 
dered their resignations, unless a formal and explicit in- 
vitation from the new Assembly re-established their power, 
by legitimatizing their authority. 

The discussion opened upon this point. Buzot, the or- 
gan of Roland, demanded that the Convention should dis- 
charge Servan, minister of war, from his duties, as illness 
prevented him from fulfilling them. ‘I would implore 
Danton to remain at his post, if he had not three times 
declared his desire to retire. We possess the right of in- 
viting him—we have no right to constrain him. As to Ro- 
land, it is a strange policy, that of not wishing to render 
justice, I will not say to great men, but to virtuous men 
who have merited confidence. Roland is my friend; I 
know him to be an honest man ; all the departments know 
him as well as I do. If Roland remains, it is a sacrifice 
he makes to the public good; for he thus renounces the 
honor of retaining his seat among you as deputy; if he 
does not remain, he loses the esteem of all honest men.’ 
“T demand,” said Phillipeaux, ‘that the invitation be ex- 
tended to Danton.” “I declare,” replied Danton, “that 
I refuse an invitation, because I believe such is not worthy 
of the dignity of the Convention.” ‘And I,” resumed 
Barrére, “oppose any proceeding of the Convention to 
retain the ministers.” Danton rose again, impatient at a 
debate which, in itself, was a homage to the name of Roland. 
“‘ Nobody,” said he, with feigned deference, “renders more 
justice than myself to Roland; but if you give him this 
invitation, act similarly to his wife; for every one knows 
that Roland was not alone in his department: for myself, 
I was alone in mine.” Roars of malevolent laughter broke 
out from the benches of the Jacobins at these words; mur- 
murs of the majority checked and reproached Danton for- 
the indecorum of his allusion: this discontent irritated him. 
“Since I am compelled openly to avow what I think, I can 
recall the moment when confidence was so entirely de- 
stroyed, that the ministry was at an end, and Roland him- 
self contemplated leaving Paris.” “I have a knowledge 
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of that fact,’ replied Louvet: ‘it was when the streets 
were hung with disgusting placards of the most atrocious 
calumpy (numerous cries of, ‘it was Marat’): alarmed for 
public affairs, frightened for Roland himself, I went to 
speak to him of his danger. ‘If death menaces me,’ said 
he, ‘I must await it—that will be the last crime of the fac- 
tion.’ Roland might then have lost some confidence, but 
he retained his courage.” Valazé supported Louvet, and 
defended Roland. ‘“‘ Aristides has been cited to you. If 
the Athenians inflicted the punishment of ostracism upon 
this just man, they expiated. their injustice by recalling him. 
If Rome exiled Camillus, Camillus was avenged by his 
return to his country. The names of Roland and Servan 
are sacred to me.” (This effusion of- friendship was ap- 
plauded.) ‘“ What signifies it to the country,” resume 
Lasource, “ whether Roland possesses an intelligent wife, 
who inspires him with her resolutions, or that he draws 
them up himself? (Applause.) This little matter is un- 
worthy of Danton’s talent. (General applause.) I will not 
say, with Danton, that it is Roland’s wife who governs; that 
would be to accuse Roland of inaptitude. As regards want 
of energy, I will say that Roland has replied with courage 
to the defamatory placards with which it was sought to stain 
the virtue of an honest man. Has he not constantly ex- 
tolled order and the laws? Has he ever forborne to un- 
mask the agitators? (Applause.) Ought one, however, to 
invite him to remain in the ministry? No! Misfortune of 
grateful nations! I say with Tacitus: ‘ Gratitude has been 
the misfortune of nations, because it is that which has con- 
stituted kings.’’’ (Fresh applause.) 

This clever intervention of a friend of Roland’s eluded 
the question without determining it, and left the honor of 
magnanimity to the Girondists. On the following day Ro- 
land wrote one of those letters to the Convention, read in 
the public meeting, and which gave him indirectly speech 
in the Convention, and the influence of his wife’s talent in 
general opinion. These letters to the constituted authori- 
ties, to the departments, and to the Convention, were the 
discourses of Madame Roland. She competed thus with 
Vergniaud, she wrestled against Robespierre, she crushed 
Marat. Her genius was felt, her sex unknown. She fought 
masked in the mélée of parties. ‘‘ The Convention,” said 
Roland in his letter, ‘has shown its wisdom in not desiring 
to grant to a man the importance which a solemn invitation 
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to remain in the ministry would appear to bestow upon his 
name. But its deliberation honors me, and has very clearly 
pronounced its desire. That request earned me. It opens 
to me the career. I espouse it with courage. I remain in 
the ministry. I remain because there are dangers to court. 
I brave them and fear nothing, since the salvation of my 
country is the object in view. I devote myself even to the 
death. I have been accused of wanting courage. I ask 
where was the courage during those mournful days which 
succeeded the 2d of September, in those who denounced, 
or those who protected assassins 1” 

These direct allusions to the Commune of Paris, to Dan- 
ton, and to Robespierre, were a declaration of war, or the 
irritation of an outraged woman, which rendered her supe- 
tior to the cold-blooded feeling oF policy. She thus thrust 
the indecisive Danton back into the ranks of the enemies 
of the Girondists. 

Danton became irreconcilable. They A resiton still to 
remove, Danton, and to bring him over to the party which - 
was the most analogous to his disposition as a statesman. 
He lent himself to their views for a moment. Prolonged 
anarchy was repugnant to him. He feigned more defer- 
ence toward Robespierre than he really felt. He openly 
avowed his disgust toward Marat. He esteemed Roland, 
he had admired his wife. The eloquence of Vergniaud 
filled him with enthusiasm. His mind was too strong to 
entertain a sentiment of envy. His heart could not bear 
malice. His alliance with the Girondists was easy, and 
would have armed the theories of Vergniaud with the 
power of execution, in which that Platonic author was 
deficient. 

The Girondist party had but heads—Danton would have 
been their hand. 


XXX. 


Dumouriez was most anxious for this 1econciliation be- 
tween Danton and the Girondists. It afforded to France a 
government which he had endeavored to carve out with his 
sword. At his table he associated Danton with the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Girondist party. In Paris, the assem- 
blies of the Convention, ruled by the friends of ‘Roland and 
Danton; at the Ganev! Dumouriez insuring the army to 
the Convention, and dazzling public opinion by fresh victo- 
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ries, would certainly save the nation without, and consoli- 
date the government within. This plan, developed by 
Dumouriez, and adopted by the majority of his guests, 
seduced every mind. 

Pétion adhered to it; Siéyés, Condorcet, Gensonné, Bris- 
sot recognized its necessity. 

But Buzot, Guadet, Barbaroux, Ducos, Fonfréde, Rebec- 
qui, whose ideas of republicanism were of unspotted puri- 
ty, only bound themselves to these concessions with visible 
repugnance, as they made them tacitly agree to the assas- 
sinations of September. “ All! except impunity to mur- 
derers and their accomplices,” cried out Guadet on with- 
drawing. Danton, irritated, but restraining his anger, 
under the appearance of indifference, went to him and 
endeavored to bring him over to more moderate views. 

“Our separation,” said he, taking him by the hand, ‘is 
the rending into pieces of the republic. The factions will 
devour us one after the other, if we do not choke them at 
the first moment. - We shall all die—you the first.” ‘It is 
not by pardoning crime that the pardon of the wicked is 
obtained,” replied Guadet, dryly. ‘A pure republic or 
death ; this is the combat we are about to abandon.” Dan- 
ton sorrowfully let fall the hand of Guadet. ‘“ Guadet,” 
said he to him, with a prophetic voice, ‘“ you know not how 
to sacrifice your resentment for the good of your country. 
You know not how to forgive. You will be the victim of 
your own obstinacy. Let us act together, or the wave of 
the Revolution overwhelms us. We could stem it united— 
disunited it will overpower us! Adieu!” The conference 
was broken; Danton was thrown back on Robespierre, 
‘and the direction of the Convention left to chance. 

Nevertheless Danton, who foresaw anarchy, and who 
dreaded Robespierre, privately contracted with Dumouriez 
an offensive and defensive alliance against their common 
enemies. A glance had sufficed the hero of Valmy to form 
his judgment of the Girondists. ‘They are exiled Romans,” 
said he to his confident, Westermann. ‘“ The republic, as 
they understand it, is but the romance of a woman of mind. 
They are about to intoxicate themselves with fine words, 
while the people will get drunk with blood! There is only 
one man-here, and that man is Danton.” rom that day 
Dumouriez and Danton secretly laid open their thoughts to 
each other. These two men, henceforth united, had, how- 
ever, still a last interview with the Girondists at Madame 
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Roland’s. It had been said that the instinct of the future 
warned them of the danger of their rupture, and they sought 
still to coalesce. Madame Roland covered the gulf which 
separated the two parties with seductions and allurements. 
Vergniaud tendered his pure and generous hand to that of 
the repentant Danton. Louvet immolated Robespierre 
and Marat under his sarcasm, at the price of the bitter 
laugh of his friends, and the contempt of his rival. .Dumou- 
riez told of his wars, and promised Belgium to the republic 
in the spring, if the republic would only exist till then. All 
hearts appeared to open themselves... Enthusiasm for the 
country transported their minds for the moment to a region 
inaccessible to the schisms of factions. 

But each time that the road of-reality, and the question 
of the day was recurred to, there was again found the blood 
of September. Danton excused it by his embarrassment. 
The Girondists accused it by their horror. They avoided 
touching on the subject. They separated with regret, but 
they parted without hope of return. 


BOOK XXXL 


I. 


Ir was the moment when Dumouriez tasted the triumph 
of Paris, and when all parties disputed the honor of bearing 
with them the savior of the republic. Dumouriez, with the 
martial grace of his exterior, from his character, and from 
his mind, lent himself to all and gave himself to none. The 
diplomatic talent which he had acquired formerly by treat- 
ing with the confederated factions in Poland rendered the 
management of the revolutionary factions in Paris easy to 
him, His genius played with intrigue, and the thread of 
his ambition mingled with all without losing itself in any, 
offering him a participation in the plot of every party. 
Marat alone pursued him with his menaces and anticipated 
aceusations. His instinct revealed to him a traitor in Du- 
mouriez before the treason appeared. 

Dumouriez, on his side, despised Marat. But this man 
braved the public favor which surrounded and attached it- 
self to Dumouriez, as did the hired bullies of Rome the 
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steps of the conqueror. The general had caused a repub- 
licau battalion, which had massacred some emigrant pris- 
oners of war at Rhetel, to be disarmed and punished. A 
certain Palloy, an architect, was lieutenant-colonel of this 
battalion. Palloy had joined in the excess of his soldiers. 
Dismissed by Beurnonyille, the lieutenant and friend of 
Dumouriez, Paloy had arrived-in Paris to make his com- 
plaints. = 

The general refused to receive them. Marat and his two 
colleagues provoked Dumouriez even in the midst of a 
triumphal féte, which Madame Simons-Candeille, the friend 
of Vergniaud and of the Girondists, gave to the victor of 
Valmy. Marat. rudely interrupting the féte at the moment 
when the music, the banquet, and the dance enraptured 
all the guests, among whom was Danton, approached Du- 
mouriez, and challenged him in the tone of a judge who in- 
terrogates an accused party with the excess of power which 
he was blamed for having exercised toward approved pa- 
triots. Dumouriez disdained to answer him; but, leveling 

_a look of contemptuous curiosity upon the person and cos- 
tume of Marat, “‘ Ah, it is you,” said he to him, with an ac- 
cent and smile of military insolence; ‘“2t2s you, whom they 
call Murat—I have nothing to say to you ;” and he turned 
his back upon him.- Marat retired full of rage, amid the 
sneers and whisperings of his enemies. 

The following day he avenged himself in the republican 
journal, which he still edited. 

‘Ts it not humiliating for legislators,” wrote he, ‘to go 
and seek the generalissimo of the republic in the house of 
courtesans, and find him surrounded with aides-de-camp 
worthy of him! the one, that Westermann, capable of all 
crimes, provided one pays him for them; the other, that 
Saint George, a bully by grace of the Duc d’Orléans!” 
Louvet and Gorsas answered him in the same tone in the 
Girondist journals, the Sentinelle, and the Courier des De- 
partements. ‘‘ As itis demonstrated that the nation regards 
thee as a venomous reptile and a sanguinary maniac,” said 
Gorsas ironically to him, “continue to excite the people 
against the Conyention—continue to say that the deputies 
ought to be stoned, and the laws made by the casting of 
stones. 

‘What joy for thee, O Marat, to see the blood flowing 
in the streets !—what a delicious spectacle to behold them 
strewed with corpses, scattered limbs, and still palpitating 
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entrails !—and what delight for thy soul, to bathe thyself in 
the hot blood of thine enemies, and redden the pages of thy 
sheets by the recital of these glorious expeditions. Daggers! 
daggers! friend Marat! But torches, torches, likewise ! 
It appears that thou hast too much neglected this last mode 
of crime. Blood must be mingled with ashes! The few 
de joie of carnage is incendiarism. It was the opinion of 
Masaniello—it ought to be thine.” 


II. 


While the Girondist writers, secretly paid by Roland 
and inspired by his wife, thus trailed the name of Marat 
in the fierce ridicule of his own theories, the soldiers of 
Dumouriez in garrison in Paris, and particularly the cay- 
alry, took part with their general, and insulted the fero- 
cious demagogue wherever they found him. They hung him 
in effigy at the Palais Royal. A band of Marseillais and 
of dragoons, billeted at the Ecole-Militaire, defiled together 
in the street of the Cordeliers, and stopped under the win- 
dows of the friend of the people, demanding his head, and 
those of the deputies of Paris, and threatening to.set fire to 
his house. Marat, trembling, sought refuge again in his cave. 

One day that he hazarded going out, escorted by some 
men of the people, who were bill-stickers, he was met by 
Westermann upon the Pont Neuf; Westermann, enraged 
at the abuse which Marat lavished on him every day in his 
pages, seized the friend of the people by the arm and be- 
labored his shoulders with the flat of his saber. The peo- 
ple, dazzled by the uniform, and intimidated by the bold- 
_ness of the action, cowardly allowed their tribune to suffer 
this martyrdom. The action of Westermann encouraged 
the sarcasms of Louvet. ‘ People,” wrote on the follow- 
ing morning this young journalist in Roland’s closet, “ Peo- 
ple, 1 am going to relate to-you a humorous fable, but one 
which will touch to the quick the folly of your friend Ma- 
rat. Imagine that a hair of my beard possessed the faculty 
of speech, and said to me, Cut off thy right arm, because 
it has defended thy life; cut off thy left arm, because it has 
conveyed bread to thy mouth; cut off thy head, because it 
has directed thy members; cut off thy legs, because they 
have borne thy body! ‘Tell me now, sovereign people, 
whether I should not do better to preserve my arms, my 
legs, and my head, and only cut-off this morsel of beard, 
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which gave me such absurd advice? Marat is the bit of 
the republic’s beard! He says, Kill the generals, who de- 
feat your enemies! kill the Convention, which directs the 
empire! kill the ministers, who cause the government to 
proceed! kill all, except myself! The wretch knows that 
he can only become great by remaining alone !” 

Marat, on his side, accused, and not withoat the sem- 
blance of truth, the Girondists of fomenting disorder in Par- 
is, finding in these same disturbances an opportunity of a re- 
action against the Commune. <A detachment of emigrant 
prisoners of war actually walked through Paris in broad 
daylight, preceded by a trumpet, which sounded the march, 
and escorted only by some soldiers, as if to incite the emo- 
tion and vengeance of the faubourgs.- More than 20,000 
men, troops of the line, or of fedéré és of the departments, 
were assembled ded various pretexts in Paris, or en- 
camped below Paris. The patriotic enrollments continued 
in the city, and purged the capital of more than 10,000 of 
the rabble, licentiates of sedition, who departed for the 
frontier. The prisons of the departments were no longer 
capable of containing the prisoners, and every town con- 
verted ancient monasteries into strong-holds. 

The municipality of Paris was reconstructed, and the 
elections for the purpose of naming a mayor attested the 
immense majority of the party of order among the sections, 
when they were not intimidated by the agitators who ruled 
them. Pétion, the representative of the moderate party, 
and the friend of Roland, obtained 14,000 votes. Antonelle, 
Billaut-Varennes, Marat, Robespierre, candidates of the 
Jacobins, had scarcely any. But Pétion declared to his 
co-citizens, in a letter, that, called upon by the National 
Convention, he would not fill two stations incompatible 
with each other. 

Brissot, expelled by the Jacobins, attacked the mother- 
society of Paris in an address to all the Jacobins of France. 
His motto, borrowed from Sallust, recalled the most hope- 
less time of Rome: ‘“* Who are they who seek to asperse the 
republic? Men of blood and rapine! That which consti- 
tutes union among oon citizens 1s faction among the per- 
verse.” “Intrigue,” said Brissot, ‘has caused me to be 
erased from the list of Jacobins. JI come to unmask them. 
I will tell what they are, and what they meditate. This 
superstition which is entertained for the parent society, 
and by whose aid some eyvil-disposed: persons wish to seize 
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on France, will have its fall. If you desire to know these 
disorganizers, read Marat—listen to Robespierre, Collot 
d’Herbois, Chabot, in the tribunes of the Jacobins—wit- 
ness the placards which deck the walls of Paris—search 
the registers of the proscription of the comité de survevl- 
lance of the Commune—dig up the corpses of the 2d of 
September, recall to yourselves the predictions of the in- 
citers of the assassination in the departments. And I am 
accused because I believe in this party! Accuse, then, the 
Convention, which judges them; the whole of France, 
which execrates them; Hurope, which groans at seeing 
the most holy of revolutions stained by them. They call 
me factious! I belong to that faction which desired a re- 
public, and which for a considerable period was composed 
of only Pétion, Buzot, and myself. Behold the faction of 
Brissot, the faction of the Gironde, the national faction of 
those who desire order and security of persons! You do 
not know those whom you calumniate in belonging to this 
faction. Gaudet possesses too proud a mind; Vergniaud 
relies too implicitly on that genius which trusts to itself 
and its power, and walks alone; Ducos is too witty and 
too honest; Gensonné thinks too deeply to submit his 
thoughts to a superior. They accused me of having ca- 
lumniated the 2d of September! Say rather that the 2d 
of September has calumniated the revolution of the 10th 
of August, with which you would wish to confound it. The 
one the most glorious day ; the other the most execrable in 
our calendar. But the truth will display itself at some fu- 
ture period. The day of the 2d of September unpunished, 
has caused Europe to reject our principles. Let Aim arise, 
let him appear before the eyes of France, the wretch who 
can say | have ordered these massacres, I have executed 
with my hand twenty, thirty of these victims ; let him arise, 
and if the earth do not open to swallow this monster—if 
France recompense him instead of crushing him, we must 
fly to the end of the universe, and conjure Heaven to erad- 
icate even the remembrance of our Revolution. I deceive 
myself if he should be transported to Marseilles. Mar- 
seHles has effaced the horror of the 2d of September. Fifty- 
three individuals, arrested there by the people, have been 
juger py the popular tribunal. They have been acquit- 

d he people have not assassinated ; they have execu- 
ted the sentence themselves, opened the prisons, embraced 
the miserable who lamented therein, and conducted them 
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to their homes. These are the true republicans. Will 
their calumniators now keep silence 2” 


gamer TL 


Brissot, carried away by the logic of his republican prin- 
ciples to the 10th of August, had displayed, since the con- 
quest of the republic, a force of resistance to the factions 
equal to the power of impulse he had previously commu- 
nicated to the opinion of freemen. A stranger to power, 
his hands uncontaminated by blood or spoil, as poor after 
three years of the Revolution as he was on the day he be- 
gan to wage war in its cause, he dwelled for five years in an 
apartment on the fourth story, which was almost unfurnish- 
ed, surrounded by his books and the cradles of his chil- 
dren. Every thing attested the mediocrity of his asylum, 
poor almost to indigence. After the tumult of the day, 
and the fatigue of labor undergone in the conducting of 
his journal, Brissot walked home to rejoin his wife and 
young children, sheltered in a thatched cottage at St. 
Cloud. He cherished them by his labor as a workman of the 
mind, Destitute of that exterior of eloquence which gives 
fire to discussion, and bursts out in gesture and accent, he 
left the tribune to Vergniaud. He had created a tribune 
for himself in his journal. In that he wrestled each day 
with Camille, Robespierre, and Marat. His articles were 
speeches. He voluntarily devoted himself to the hatred 
and the poniards of the Jacobins. The sacrifice of his life 
was made. But nature had created him rather to influence 
ideas than men. His short and slender stature, his medi- 
tative and placid figure, the palor and severe expression 
of his features, the melancholy gravity of his physiognomy, 
prevented him from displaying outwardly the antiquity of 
soul which burned within. 


IV. 


Such were the irritation between parties and men when 
Brissot, Vergniand, Condorcet, and their friends, induced 
Roland to bring before the Convention his report upon the 
situation of Paris. Battle was there boldly offered to the 
factions. It was read on the sitting of the 29th of Octo- 
ber. This report, favorably heard by the majority, intimi- 
dated Marat, Robespierre, and Danton himself, and re- 
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stored confidence to the Girondists. The fédérés of the 
departments presented themselves on the following morn- 
ing at the bar, and demanded that the Assembly would re- 
store the agitators of Paris, and grant prevalence of the 
national government over the usurpation of a few malcon- 
tents. They spread themselves afterward in public places, 
loudly demanding the heads of Marat, Robespierre, and 
Danton. _ Legendre denounced these wicked attempts of 
the friends of La Gironde at the sitting of the 3d of Novem- 
ber. Bentabolle relates that, on the previous evening, six 
hundred dragoons, sword in hand, upon the boulevard, had 
threatened the citizens, and. cried, “‘ No trial for the king, 
but the head of Robespierre.” 

Among the Jacobins, Bazire denounced the party ot 
Brissot as solely occupied in assuring the government to 
him. Robespierre the younger denounced Roland as havy- 
ing printed, at the expense of the state, Louvet’s accusation 
against his brother, and of having caused its distribution 
among the departments. 


Ve 


Robespierre, however, after some days, appeared no 
more in the Convention or among the Jacobins. Humbled 
by the superiority of Marat and Danton in the first struggle 
he had to sustain with them against the Girondists, he await- 
ed for the moment to reinstate himself in the esteem of the 
people and the admiration of the tribunes. A lapse in ora- 
tory was more grievous to him than a fall from power. 
His enemies were not long in providing him with an op- 
portunity of replacing himself in the light in which he 
loved to present himself to the people. 

““T demand the accusation against Robespierre,”’ sud- 
denly exclaimed the rash Louvet. ‘And I also present 
myself again to accuse him,” said Barbaroux. One could 
discern, by their impatience, that their accusation was pre- 
pared, and their opportunity watched. 

“Listen to my accusers,” coolly replied Robespierre. 

Louvet and Barbaroux already disputed the tribune, 
when Danton thrust himself forward and interposed for 
the last time. ‘It is time that we should understand,” 
said Danton, “it is time that we should know of whom we 
are the colleagues; it is time-that our colleagues know 
what they ought to think of us. The seeds of mutual mis- 
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trust exist in the Assembly. This must be put a stop to. 
If there be any guilty party among us, let him be made an 
example of. I declare to the Convention—to the whole 
nation, that I dislike the individual Marat. I have tried 
his disposition: it is not only grasping and volcanic, but it 
is unsociable. . After such a warning, let me be permitted 
to say that I myself am clear of party and faction. 

“The minister, Roland, bas yielded to a resentment 
which I respect without doubt; but his impassioned love 
of order and the laws has caused him to regard, under the 
color of faction anda state conspiracy, that which is but 
the reunion of little miserable intrigues, of which the end 
outstrips the means. Search into this truth, that no faction 
can exist in a republic. ' . 

‘“‘ And where are these men who are designated as con- 
spirators—-as pretenders to the dictatorship and the-trium- 
virate? Let them be named. I declare that all those 
who speak of the faction of Robespierre are, in my eyes, 
upstarts or bad citizens.” 


Vi. 


The first words of Danton had been received with a fa- 
vor which the freedom of his. attitude and the manly energy 
of his words involuntarily inspired around him. In dis- 
_avowing Marat he threw a gage of reconciliation to the 
Girondists. His last words died away amid murmurs. 
He protected Robespierre, whom they desired to smite. 
Buzot disdainfully demanded that Robespierre should ad- 
dress the tribunals if he found himself calumniated by Ro- 
land. Robespierre interrupted him and hurried to the 
tribune. “I demand,” cried Rebecqui, “that no indi- 
vidual exercises the despotism of speech which he exer- 


. . , . . . . cars 
cises in another place.” Robespierre insisted in vain. A 
young man of from twenty-eight to twenty-nine years of 


age, of small stature, feminine form, delicate feature, light 
‘ hair, blue eyes, a pale complexion, and pensive brow; of 
melancholy cast, but in which sorrow, in heu of resembling 
weakness, bore the appearance which precedes strong res- 
olution, appeared at the tribune. He held a rouleau of 
paper in his left hand. His right band, resting on the mar- 
ble, seemed ready for the struggle. His confident glance 
traversed the benches of the Montagne. He awaited si- 
lence. This young man was Louvet. 
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VII. 


Louvet was one of those men whose political destiny 
only endures for a day; but this day acquires them pos- 
terity, for it attaches to their name the remembrance of 
sublime talent and sublime courage. The orator and the 
hero were combined, sometimes in the same act and at the 
same moment. Louvet was born in Paris, of one of those 
citizen families of middle rank, between the aristocracy 
and the people, loving order as an established necessity, 
detesting social superiority, as that which rises detests that 
which is below. Disdaining the commerce of his father, 
this young man had sought the level of his mind in litera- 
ture. He had written a book, then celebrated as a manual 
of elegant libertinism. This book, drawn from the cor- 
rupted society of the period, was a reversed ideal of a so- 
ciety which laughs at itself; and which admires itself only 
in its vice. 3 

This infamous production had gained him fame. His 
wit alone had taken part in this work: his heart had pre- 
served the germ of virtue, in cherishing a faithful and ar- 
dent affection. Almost in youth he had loved, and had 
been loved with equal passion. This mutual inclination 
of two hearts had been thwarted by the two families. The 
female he loved had been given to another. The two 
lovers had ceased to see, but not to adore each other. 
Lodoiska, the name he bestowed upon her, having recov- 
ered her liberty, was reunited to her lover. ’ She possess- 
ed the same enthusiasm for literature, liberty, and glory as 
Louvet. She assisted him in his studies; one soul, one 
genius existed between them. Love was for them not 
only felicity, it was an inspiration. They lived retired in 
a little retreat on the borders of the large royal forests 
which surrounded Paris. Lodoiska was a more tender and 
happy Madame Roland. Imagination had less influence on 
her life than sentiment. What she adored in the Revolu- 
tion, above all, was the fortune and celebrity of Louvet. 
Her love was’ entirely im her opinions. They reveled in 
books of philosophy and republicanism before the hour ar- 
rived to occupy themselves in action. As soon asthe press 
was free, and the hall of the Friends of the Constitution 
was open, Louvet quitting his retreat by day, to which he 
returned each evening, mingled in the commotion of par- 
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ties. He changed his licentious pen into the weapon of 
the public writer, and used it against the Jacobins. 

Under the Legislative Assembly, Louvet had ranked 
himself in the party of Brissot against Robespierre: Lan- 
thenas, the friend and table companion of Madame Ro- 
land, had introduced him to the intimacy of that lady. 
“Oh Roland! Roland!” he exclaimed afterward, “how 
many virtues are murdered in thee! what virtue, charms, 
and genius are immolated in thy wife—a greater man than 
thyself!” These words of Louvet attested the impression 
Madame Roland had made upon him. Madame Roland 
paints with no less grace the sentiment which drew her 
toward Louvet. ‘ Louvet,” said she, “ could, like Philo- 
pemen, afford to pay the tribute of his unattractive ex- 
terior. Short, slight, near-sighted, and negligent in his 
dress, he appeared nobody to the vulgar, who remarked 
not at first sight the nobility of his forehead, the fire which 
bedms in his eyes, and the play of his featres, expressive 
of perfect truth and fine sentiment. It is impossible to 
unite more intelligence, more simplicity, more ease. Cour- 
ageous as a lion, mild as a child, he can cause Catiline to 
tremble on his throne, wield the graving tool of history, or 
lavish the tenderness of his sou] upon a beloved female.” 
A firm and manly friendship soon attached these minds to- 
gether. Louvet discovered to Madame Roland his love, 
and made her acquainted with Lodoiska. These two 
females were bound together by policy and love. They 
saw each other seldom and by stealth. The mistress of 
Louvet passed her life in seclusion. The chaste and hon- 
ored wife of the minister could not avow an intimacy with 
the woman whom love alone united to Louvet. 


VITl. 


Louvet wrote “‘ La Sentinelle”’ for Roland, a Girondist 
journal, in which the most ardent republicanism was asso- 
ciated with the worship of order and humanity. On the 
10th of August he had saved victims. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember he had heaped disgrace upon the executioners. 
Elected in the Convention, he had quitted his hermitage. 
He dwelt now in a humble apartment in the Rue St. 
Honoré, near the hall of the Jacobins. Devoted by con- 
viction and friendship to the opinions of the Gironde, he 
formed, with Barbaroux, Buzot, Rebecqui, Sattes-Lasource, 

vou. 1.—L 
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Ducos, Fonfréde, Rabaut de Saint-Etienne, Lanthenas, 
and some others, the advanced guard of the youthful party 
of the departments impatient to purify the republic. Verg- 
niaud, Pétion, Condorcet, Si¢yés, Brissot, strove in vain to 
moderate these young men. The spirit of Madame Ro- 
land burned within them. To engage their party in spite 
of him in a decisive combat was all their aim. To tem- 
porize appeared to them as impolitic as cowardly. Lou- 
vet had offered to sustain the first shock. 

The discourse which he carried about him had been con- 
certed in common at the council-room of Madame Roland. 
She had fired his sentiments, sharpened his eloquence. 
Louvet was but the voice. This speech was rather that 
of a man who effuses the hatred of a whole party than that 
of himself. y? 

_ Louvet braved even the displeasure of his own party. 
He felt the hand of Madame Roland behind him, urging 
him forward to the struggle. He spoke tuius:—‘ A great 
conspiracy menaced France with its weight, and had for 
long laid heavily on the city of Paris. You arrived. The 
Legislative Assembly was not known, abased, trodden under 
foot. At this moment they wish to degrade the National 
Convention: open insurrection against it is declared. It is 
time to understand if a faction exists among seven or eight 
members of this Assembly, or if the 730 members of the 
Assembly constitute a faction themselves. You must aban- 
don this insolent struggle as conquerors or degraded men. 
In vain will you dispense partial measures, if you do not 
attack in men the evil of which they are the authors. I am 
about to denounce their treason. I shall have all Paris as 
my witness. I might have been astonished at first that 
Danton, whom no one assails, should have rushed here 
to declare that he was unattackable and to disown Marat, 
of whom every use has been made as an instrument and 
accomplice of the great conspiracy which I denounce.” 
(Murmurs.) Danton: “Idemand that Louvet be permitted 
to examine the malady, and probe the wound.” Louvet 
continued: “‘ Yes, Danton, I am about to examine it, but 
do not cry out first. 

“It was in the month of January last, that we beheld 
among the Jacobins those profound and brilliant discussions 
which had gained us honor throughout all Europe, suc- 
ceeded by those miserable debates which all but destroyed 
us, and in which they first commenced to calumniate the 
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Legislative Assembly. A man was then seen who desired 
always to speak, to speak incessantly, to speak exclusively, 
not to enlighten the Jacobins, but to throw among them 
division, and, above all, to be heard by some hundreds of 
spectators, whose applause he wished to obtain at any price. 
The confidents of this man consecutively presented such 
and such a member of the Assembly to the suspicion and ani- 
madversion of the credulous spectators, and showed forth 
to their admiration a man whom they most vaingloriously 
praised, at least if he did not do so himself. It was then 
that the subaltern intriguers declared Robespierre to be the 
only virtuous man in, France, and that the safety of the 
country ought to be confided to this individual, who lavish- 
ed the basest flattery upon some hundreds of fanatic citizens, 
designated as the people. It is the policy of all usurpers, 
from Czsar to Cromwell, from Sylla to Masaniello. We, 
however, faithful to equality, thoroughly resolved that the 
idolatry of one man should not be substituted for the country. 
Two days after the 10th of August, I sat in the General 
Provisional Council: a man enters, he causes much com- 
motion about him—it was he, it was Robespierre. . He 
seated himself among us: I am wrong, he occupied the 
principal seat in the court. Confounded, I questioned my- 
self—I could not believe my own eyes. :. 

‘“ What! Robespierre, the incorruptible Robespierre, 
who in the hour of danger had abandoned the post where- 
in the citizens had placed him, who, after having twenty 
times taken a solemn oath not to accept any public office, 
Robespierre suddenly takes his place in the general council 
of the Commune! From that period I concluded that the 
council was destined to-reign. Robespierre, you know, 
attributes to himself the honor of that day, the 10th of 
August. The Revolution of the 10th of August is the 
work of us all. But that of the 2d of September belongs 
to you—ye barbarous conspirators, it is yours, and yours 
only. (Sensation of horror.) : 

“They themselves gloried in it; they themselves, with 
ferocious contempt, designated us but as patriots of the 10th 
of August, reserving to themselves the title of patriots of 
the 2d of September. The people of Paris know how to 
fight, but not to assassinate. They were wholly at the 
Tuileries during the glorious day of the 10th of August: it 
is false that they were seen in the prisons on the frightful 
day of the 2d of September. How many murderers were 
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there in the prisons? Not two hundred. How many 
spectators outside? Not double the number. - Ask Pétion, 
he will attest it himeslf.. Why were they not prevented 1 
Because Roland spoke in vain—because the minister of 
justice, Danton, did not speak! because Santerre, -com- 
mandant of the sections, hesitated! because the municipal 
officers, in their scarfs, presided at these executions! be- 
cause the Legislative Assembly was governed, and an in- 
solent demagogue appeared at its bar to demonstrate to it 
the decrees of the Commune, and to sound the tocsin ! 
should they not be obeyed ?” 


xe 
ven- 


Billaut- Varennes rose, and endeavored to protest. A g 
eral murmur of indignation toward him spread through 
the Assembly. Many members pointed with their fingers 
to Robespierre. Cambon was prominent from the energy 
of his gesture. He stretched out his arm to the Montagne, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Wretches! behold the judgment of the 
death of the dictator.” ‘ Robespierre to the bar; let Ro- 
bespierre be accused !”” exclaimed denunciatory voices from 
every side. The president restored order. Louvet con- 
tinued. He accused Robespierre of every crime of the 
Commune; and afterward, regarding Danton, “It was 
then,” resumed he, ‘that placards were posted, wherein all 
the ministers were designated as traitors—with one sole 
exception—one ‘alone, and always the same; and can you, 
Danton, exculpate yourself in the eyes of posterity for this 
exception. It was then we beheld with dread a singular man 
appear in the light of day, who was until this period in the 
pride of crime. (All eyes turned toward Marat.) And do 
not think to appease us by disayowing to-day this outcast 
of assassination. How can you account for my being in- 
sulted under your auspices in this electoral Assembly—for 
having had the courage to demand your voices against Ma- 
rat? Good God! I have named him. (Movement of hor- 
ror.) Yes; the body-guards of Robespierre—those men 
armed with sabers and cudgels who accompany him every 
where—insulted me when departing from the electoral As- 
sembly, and told me they would shortly make me pay 
dearly for my audacity in attacking a man whom Robes- 
pierre protected! And by what means did these conspir- 
ators proceed in concert to the premeditated execution of 
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their plan of government? By terror. More massacres 
were required by them before it was complete; and they 
could effect the dispersion of those generous citizens more 
attached to liberty than their life. Lists of proscriptions 
were circulated, signed by the complaisance, and at the 
risk of the scattered Mountain party. They coveted blood; 
they divided themselves in the hope of the spoil of their 
victims. Jor forty-eight hours the consternation was gen- 
eral: 30,000 families are there to attest it. I recall to my- 
self Sylla, who commenced by striking some unarmed citi- 
zens, but who soon caused the heads of the most illustrious 
citizens to appear in the tribune amid their orations, and 
in the forum. Thus did these wicked men advance toward 
their end, in the road of supreme power; but they found 
some resolute men (we had sworn it by Brutus), who 
would not have left them the dictatorship above a day. 
(Unanimous applause.) Who checked them, however ? 
Some intrepid patriots. Who resisted them? Pétion, Ro- 
land, who displayed in denouncing them before France, 
more courage than would have sufficed to denounce a per- 
jured king. Robespierre, I accuse you of having calumni- 
ated without intermission the purest patriots. J accuse you 
of having spread calumny abroad in the first week of Sep- 
tember—that is to say, in those days when calumny was 
the stroke of the poniard! I accuse you of having, as far 
you were capable, debased and proscribed the representa- 
tives of the nation, their character, their authority! I ac- 
cuse you of having constantly shown forth yourself as an 
object of idolatry—of having permitted yourself, before 
yourself, to be styled the only virtuous man in France who 
could save the people, and of having said so yourself. I 
accuse you of having clearly endeavored to attain supreme 
power.” 


X. 


Every look, every gesture, was directed toward Robes- 
pierre, as so many tacit witnesses of the accusation which 
the orator thundered against him. Robespierre, pale, agi- 
tated, his features distorted with anger, saw himself aban- 
doned by his colleagues, and felt himself weighed down by 
the reprobation of that vast assembly. Still his physiogno- 
my betrayed that secret joy of being judged worthy of dic- 
tatorial accusation, which, by the very terms in which it 
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was conveyed, bore witness to the power of his name, and a 
nominal appointment to the attention of the people. Louvet 
paused in his discourse for a moment, as if to allow it to 
have all its weight upon the accused, and on the minds of 
his judges. He resumed, turning, with an expression of 
contempt upon his lips, toward the side of Marat. ‘“ But 
among you there is another man whose name shall no 
more pollute my tongue, a man whom it is not necessary 
to accuse, for he accuses himself, and who dreads not to 
tell you that 260,000 heads must yet fall! and this man is 
still among you. France blushes at it. Europe is astound- 
ed at your continued imbecility. I demand that a decree 
of accusation be issued against Marat.” 


2 


Louvet descended from the tribune amid applause. Some 
applauded his eloquence, others his courage ; the one party 
from hatred to Robespierre, the other from horror of Ma- 
rat. The spirit of the orator seemed to have diffused itself 
among the Assembly. Robespierre, warned by a first de- 
feat of the inadequacy of an extempore speech against an 
accusation which was meditated and pointed beforehand, 
asked some days to prepare his defense. The Assembly 
granted them with an indulgence approaching to contempt. 

On the following day Barbaroux enlarged upon and des- 
ignated the conspiracies of Robespierre. 

The Jacobins ‘and the sections trembled for their idol. 
The people, after these harangues, assembled every evening 
about Robespierre’s dwelling: He was to answer on the 
Monday, the 3d of November. The tribunes of the Con- 
vention, surrounded from daybreak by the adherents of the 
two parties, were divided in two lists, which, by their ges- 
tures and speech, preluded the oratorical conflict. The 
president at length called Robespierre to the tribune. He 
ascended it paler than ever. While awaiting silence, his 
trembling fingers struck the table of the tribune, as a mu 
sician who distractedly strikes the notes of the harpsichord, 
No single gesture, no affectionate smile throughout. the As- 
sembly encouraged him. Every look was hostile, every 
lip contemptuous, every heart closed. He commenced in 
a shrill and piercing voice, in which could be discerned the 
emotion of anger controlled by the appearance of indiffer- 
ence. 
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«Citizens! of what am I accused 2” said he, after a short 
appeal to the justice of his colleagues. ‘Of having con- 
spired to arrive at the dictatorship, to the tribune, or the 
triumvirate. You will allow that if such an object were 
criminal, it was yet more daring; for, to execute it, it was 
necessary first to overturn the throne, annihilate the legis- 
lation, above all, to prevent the formation of a National 
Convention. But how does it then occur that I first, in my 
speeches and in my writings, called a National Conven- 
tion the only remedy for the evils of the country? To ar- 
rive at the dictatorship it would be necessary to conquer 
Paris and enslave the departments. Where are my treas- 
ures ? where are my armies? where are the great officers 
with whom I was doubtless provided? All this lies with 
my accusers. Let us come to facts. With what am I 
reproached !—of a friendship to Marat, I could profess 
my faith in Marat without attaching to it more right or 
wrong than I myself imagine. But Iam not going to be- 
tray my feelings in order to flatter public opinion. I had, 
in 1792, a private conversation with Marat. I reproached 
him with the exaggeration and violence which prejudiced 
the cause which he espoused. He declared, on parting 
from me, that he had not perceived either the designs or the 
audacity of a statesman in me. ‘This assertion answers the 
calumny of those who desire to associate me with this 
man. But Ihave spoken, they say, incessantly to the Jac- 
obins, and have exercised an exclusive influence over that 
party. Since the 10th of August I strove with them to es- 
tablish the holy insurrection against the tyranny and treason 
of the court and La Fayette. La Fayette also required 
decrees against the Jacobins. Do you desire, like him, to 
divide the people into two classes, the one educated, the 
other reviled and intimidated—respectable people and sans- 
cullottes, or the rabble? But I have accepted the title of a 
municipal officer? I answer, firstly, that I abdicated, since 
the month of January, 1791, the lucrative, and by no means 
perilous, office of public accuser. I was only named on 
the 10th of August. JI am far from pretending to wrest 
the honor of the combat and the victory from those who 
sat in the Commune before me on that terrible night, who 
armed the citizens, directed their movements, bafiled trea- 
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son, and arrested Mandat, the bearer of the perfidious or- 
ders of the court! There were intriguers in the general 
council, it was said; who knows it better than I? They 
are among my enemies. When the consul of Rome had 
stifled the conspiracy of Catiline, Clodius accused him of 
having violated the laws. I have seen here such citizens, 
who are not like Clodius, but who, some time previous to 
the 10th of August, had the prudence to seek refuge out 
of Paris, and who, after the Commune of Paris had tri- 
umphed for them, denounced it. Citizens, do you desire 
a Revolution without a Revolution! What is this spirit 
of persecution which wishes to revive, if I may so term it, 
that which has broken our fetters? And who can then, 
after the blow, limit the precise point where the waves of 
the popular insurrection are to exhaust themselves 1 What 
people, at this price, would ever succumb to despotism? 
“As regards. the days of the 2d and 3d of September, 
those who state that I took’ the least part in those events 
are either very credulous or very perverse men. I aban- 
don their minds to remorse, if their conscience can counter- 
feit mind. At this period I had left my seat in the Com- 
mune, aud I was living retired at home.” Robespierre 
here explained the relation of the 10th of August and 2d 
of September, and the impossibility of the Commune pre- 
venting the general agitation without justifying its horrors. 
“ Bewail the guilty victims reserved for the vengeance of 
the law, and who have fallen under the infliction of popu- 
lar vengeance ; but limit your grief, as every other human 
feeling. Let us restrain our tears for more touching ca- 
lamities. Weep over 100,000 patriots slain by tyranny! 
bewail our citizens expiring beneath their blazing roofs, 
and the children of citizens massacred in their cradles, or 
in the arms of their mothers! Have you not also broth- 
ers, children, wives to avenge? The family of French 
legislators is the country ; mankind in general, tyrants 
and their accomplices apart. The sentiment which la- 
ments almost exclusively over the enemies of liberty I sus- 
pect. Refrain from shaking the bloody robe of the tyrant, 
or I shall believe that you desire again to shackle Rome.. 
Eternal calumniators! do you desire to avenge despotism 2 
‘Will you disgrace the cradle of the republic 2 Let us 
bury,” said Robespierre, in conclusion, ‘‘ these wretched 
manceuvers in eternal oblivion... For myself, I shall draw 
no conclusion which may be personal to me. I yield to 
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the just vengeance with which I shall have the right to 
pursue my calumniators. I wish only, in revenge, the re- 
turn of peace and liberty. Citizens, advance in your brill- 
iant career with a firm and rapid step; and may I, at the 
expense of my life, and even of my reputation, concur with 
you in effecting the glory and happiness of our common 
country |” eo ; 

Hardly had Robespierre ceased to speak, when Louvet 
and Barbaroux, weary of the applause which the Assem- 
bly bestowed upon the orator and his speech, both sought 
to speak ; but the impression of the discourse was already 
voted by the Convention. In the eyes of Vergniaud, Pe- 
tion, Brissot, Condorcet, Gensonné, and of Guadet, the most 
experienced of the Girondists, their enemy had issued from 
the debate too powerful—they were unwilling he should 
reap more credit. Marat saw his own victory in that of 
Robespierre, despite of the softened denials of which his 
opinions had been the subject. Danton rejoiced: within 
himself at seeing the dictation of the Commune justified, 
and the crimes of the 2d of September veiled under the 
canopy of public safety. 


XIV. 


But Barbaroux, indignant at the obstinate refusal of 
speech, which was opposed to his supplications and those 
of Louvet, quitted his seat in the center, and descended to 
the bar, in order to -have the right of speech as a citizen 
which was denied him as adeputy. ‘ You shall hear me,” 
exclaimed he, striking his clenched fists on the bar, as if to 
offer violence to the Convention, “‘ you shall hear me! If 
you do not hear me, shall I then be reputed a calumniator % 
Well! I shall engrave my denunciation upon marble.” 
The murmuring, the sarcasms, and the laughter of the 
tribunes drowned Barbaroux’s voice. Barrére, one of those 
men who watch fortune carefully, so as not to depend upon 
chance, and who never commit themselves sufficiently to 
be drawn down by the party whose cause they have es- 
poused, rose from the middle of the platform and demand- 
ed the right of address. Young, elegant of form, of lofty 
stature, free action, and fluent speech, that mixture of re- 
serve and boldness which characterized Sejanus was per- 
ceptible in his countenance, the whole exterior of inspi- 
ration concealing the egotism within. 

L 
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XV. 


Barrére, born of a respectable family in Tarbes, an ad- 
vocate at Toulouse, educated in Paris, and who had set 
off his plebeian name by that of Vieuzac, had brought with 
him from the heart of his province that name, the manners, 
the language which opened to him every door, and which 
were then a sort of natural guides to fortune. Madame de 
Genlis had received him and introduced him to the inti- 
macy of the Due d’Orléans. That prince, to attach him 
to his house, had confided to him the guardianship of a 
young English lady of extreme beauty, who passed for his 
natural daughter. Madame de Genlis bestowed upon this 

upil all the cares of a mother. She was called Paméla. 
ees was courteous and eloquent. His sentimental phi- 
losophy resembled a parody of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Barrére, Robespierre, Couthon, Marat, Saint Just, all these 
five had been at first insipid and tame. 

Bailly, Mirabeau and the Duke of Orleans had been the 
patrons of Barrére, in naming him to the National Con- 
vention. He had there filled with assiduity a part rather 
literary than political, and his numerous reports were re- 
plete with philosophical maxims. He had afterward edit- 
ed the “Point du Jour,’ and was one of the first to de- 
mand a republic when he saw the throne totter. On the 
day of the 10th of August, sent with Gregoire before the 
king, in the garden of the Tuileries, he had carried the 
young dauphin carefully in his arms. Appointed to the 
Convention, his republican opinions, his studies, his con- 
nections, his southern extraction, and his talent, more florid 
than popular, appeared to attach him as a matter of right 
to the Girondists. He leaned in effect to their side at first; 
he placed faith in their talent, he admired their eloquence, 
he felt the dignity of their minds, he relished the modera- 
tion of their system. But he had seen the power of the 
people on the 10th of August and the 2d of September ; 
the look of the lion had fascinated him. He feared Marat, 
Danton astonished him, he distrusted Robespierre. He 
was placed, at equal distance from the two parties, in the 
center called La Plaine; a mediator or auxiliary by turns, 
according to the men, the day, and the majority. This 
Plaine, composed of prudent or of ordinary men, who 
were silent from caution or mediocrity, required an orator. 
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Barrére offered himself. He rose for the first time, and 
in his attitude, in his disputation, and in his words, were 
found all that equivocal hesitation of those minds who bor- 
rowed his voice. 

“ Citizens,” said Barrére, ‘in seeing Barbaroux, one ot 
our colleagues, descending to the bar, I can not prevent 
myself from opposing his being heard. Does he desire to 
be a petitioner? He then forgets that he ought, as deputy, 
to judge the petitions which he would model as a citizen. 
Does he wish to become accuser? It isnot at the bar: it 
is here or before the tribunals he should explain himself. 
What signify all these accusations of the dictatorship and 
of. the triumvirate! Grant no importance to men whom 
public opinion will know how to put in their place. Do 
not raise pedestals for pigmies. Citizens! if there existed 
in the republic a man born with the genius of Cesar and 
the boldness of Cromwell—a man who, with the talent of 
Sylla, proposed his dangerous means—such a man might 
be feared, and J would accuse him before. But men of a 
day, paltry undertakers of revolutions, of politics which will 
never enter the field of history, are not made to occupy 
the precious time which we owe to the nation.” (Ap- 
plause.) He proposed the order of the day. (Sign of 
contempt.) The Convention voted indifference and neu- 
trality between the accusers and accused. “ Let the am- 
bitious perish, and with them our suspicions and mistrust.” 
exclaimed Rabaut Saint-Etienne. 


XVI. 


The news of Robespierre’s triumph spread like a pub- 
lic rejoicing among the crowd which had congregated 
about the Tuileries to lament or avenge their tribune. 
The presence of Robespierre in the evening brought a 
concourse to the Jacobins. On his entrance into the hall 
the spectators clapped their hands. Manuel demanded to 
read the discourse he had prepared to defend Robespierre. 
‘“‘Robespierre is not my friend,” said he, in this speech; 
“T have hardly ever spoken to him, and I have opposed 
him in the moment of his greatest power. He has come 
forth pure from the Constituted Assembly. Robespierre 
has never desired to be any thing. He is bourses, * 
by those days of September, when wicked people, like 
kings, wished also to have their Saint Bartholomew. Who 
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knows it better than myself? Mounted upon heaps of 
corpses, I preached respect for the law.” : 

Collot d’Herbois justified the massacres. Barrére ex- 
cused them. 

Fabre d’Eglantine accused the Girondists of desiring to 
remove the sitting of the national representation from Paris. 
“I have seen,” said he, “in the garden of the minister 
of foreign affairs, the minister Roland, pale and dejected, 
his head reclining against a tree, demanding earnestly that 
the Convention might be transferred to Tours or Blois. I 
have seen these same men, who worry each other here to- 
day about the 2d of September, come to Danton’s and testify 
their joy at the recital of these murders. Danton alone 
displayed, during these days, the greatest energy of charac- 
ter. Alone he did not despair of the safety of his country. 
By stamping his foot upon the earth he could cause thou- 
sands of soldiers to spring up.” ; 

Fabre d’Eglantine extended his flattery so far as to 
denounce Madame Roland, whom he had praised the day 
before. Fabre, Danton’s secretary, less his friend than 
his courtier, was born at the foot of the Pyrenees, as was 
Barrére. At first a comedian, afterward a hanger-on in 
society, his talent for playing on various instruments, his 
wit, which excelled in pleasing, his comic verses, and his 
vein of debauchery had made him sought after by men of 
pleasure. 


XVII. 


Pétion, who had not been able to address the Convention, 
and who desired no further speech with the Jacobins, had 
the discourse printed on the following morning, which he 
had prepared, less to accuse, than to judge Robespierre. 
He therein abused Marat, and reviled the Commune; he 
cast with horror the blood of September to the assassins. 
“ As for Robespierre,” said he, “his character explains his 
fame. Deceitful, mistrustful, seeing conspiracies and ruin 

in every direction, his bilious temperament, his choleric’ 
imagination color all objects in his eyes with crime. He 
aspires only to the exclusive and jealous regard of the peo- 
ple for him.” Garat had just been named minister of the 
interior, after Danton had quitted the jurisdiction. He 
was a writer, born also in the Pvrenees, revolutionary by 
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philosophy, learned by profession—one of those men whom 
circumstances drag forward contrary to their minds. 

“T have often recalled with fear,” said he, in his Souve- 
nirs, ‘‘ two conversations, with two or three days’. interval, 
which I had with Salles and with Robespierre. I had 
known both of them in the Constituted Assembly; I thought 
both very sincerely devoted to the Revolution. I had no 
doubt of their probity. Had I been compelled to doubt 
one of them, the last whom I should have suspected was 
Robespierre. ‘Salles possessed an uneasy imagination, dis- 
turbed. by the fever of the Revolution. In the eonfused 
insignificant, and vague verbiage of Robespierre, when he 
spoke of inspiration, I thought I perceived the germ of 
talent, which would increase. He marked his language 
carefully, to-mold it in the rules of antiquity and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. I believe that Robespierre has re- 
ligion; but never had man, knowing how to write elegant 
and persuasive phrases, a falser soul. One day, when I 
begged him to reflect upou some ideas that I had submit- 
ted to him, ‘I have no occasion to reflect,’ said he; ‘I al- 
ways report upon my first impressions. All the deputies of 
the Gironde,’ said he to me—‘that Brissot, that Louvet, 
that Barbaroux, are counter-revolutionists and conspira- 
tors.’ ‘And where do they conspire? said I to him. 
‘ Every where,’ resumed Robespierre; ‘in Paris, in France, 
throughout all Europe! La Gironde has long formed a 
project to separate itself from France, to become again. La 
Guyenne, and to unite itself to England. Brissot conspires 
in his-journal, which is a tocsin of civil war. He is gone 
to London; and it is known why. His friend Claviére has 
conspired all his life. Roland is in correspondence with 
the traitor Montesquiou. They work together to open 
Savoy and France to the Piedmontese. “Servan is only 
appointed general of the army of the Pyrenees, that he may 
deliver the key of the frontiers to the Spaniards. Dumou- 
riez menaces Paris more than Belgium and Holland. That 
charlatan of heroism, whom I should desire to have arrest- 
ed, dines every day ‘with the Girondists. I am weary of 
this Revolution 1” 


XVIII. 


“I withdrew,” relates Garat, “astonished and alarmed. 
I met Salles coming out of the Convention. ‘ Well!’ said 
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I to him, ‘are there no means of preventing these mortal 
schisms in the country? ‘I hope so,’ said he; ‘J shall 
soon raise the veil which conceals all the projects of these 
villains. I know their plans; their plots commenced be- 
fore the Revolution. It is Orléans who is the secret chief 
of this band of brigands; it is Laclos who has woven their 
wefts. La Fayette is their accomplice. It is he, who, 
under pretense of banishing him, sent Orléans to England, 
to manage an intrigue with Pitt. Mirabeau meddled in 
these plots. He received money from the king to conceal 
his connection with Orléans; he received more from Or- 
léans for serving him. It behooved them to admit the 
Jacobins into their conspiracies. They have not dared to 
do it. They addressed themselves to the Cordeliers. The 
Cordeliers have always been the nursery for conspirators. 
Danton molds them to his policy—Marat familiarizes them 
to crime. They negotiate with Europe; they have emissa- 
ries in the courts. I have had proof of it. They have 
absorbed a throne in blood; from fresh blood they want a 
new throne to proceed. D’Orléans will ascend the throne. 
Marat, Robespierre, and Danton will assassinate him. Be- 
hold the triumvirs! Danton, the most clever and most 
wicked of the three, will impeach his colleagues, and will 
reign alone—at first as dictator, soon as king.’ 

‘7 was stupefied by the credulity of such a man. ‘And 
are these thoughts cherished among your friends? said I 
to Salles. ‘ By all, or nearly all,’ said he; ‘ Condorcet still 
doubts, Siéyés is reserved, Roland sees the truth. All feel 
the necessity of preventing these crimes and misfortunes.’ 
I endeavored to dissuade Salles. Hatred and fear blinded 
both parties.” 


XIX. 


Vergniaud alone, more calm because he was more pow- 
erful, preserved the sang-froid of impartiality amid preju- 
dice and hatred. He wrote at this time to his friends at 
Bordeaux those lines of melancholy serenity, restored for 
the first time to history ; they depict the state of the coun- 
try by the state of his mind. “ In the difficult circumstances 
in which I am, my heart finds it necessary to open itself to 
you. Some men, who boasted of having alone effected the 
10th of August, supposed they had the right to conduct 
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themselves as if they had conquered France and Paris, I 
would not abase myself before these ridiculous despots. I 
was called an aristocrat. I foresaw that, should the exist- 
ence of the revolutionary Commune be prolonged, the reyo- 
lutionary movement would be prolonged also, and would 
draw on the most horrible disorder. I was called an aris- 
tocrat ; and you know tive deplorable events of the 2d of 
September. The spoil of the emigrants and the churches 
was.a prey to the most scandalous rapine. I denounced 
them. I was called an aristocrat. On the 17th of Septem- 
ber the massacres recommenced: I had the happiness of 
passing a decree which placed the lives of the detenus under 
the responsibility of the Assembly. I was called an aris- 
tocrat. In the commissions, my friends and myself were 
occupied night and day in devising means to repress an- 
archy, and drive the Prussians from the territory. We 
were threatened, night and day, by the knife of the assassin. 
The Convention opened. It was easy to foresee that if she 
retained in her bosom the men of September, she would 
be agitated by perpetual tempests. I announced it.. My 
denunciation produced no effect. Well, what do. these 
increasing defamers do? They redouble their furious cal- 
umny in the Convention, in the army, in all important 
places, against the men most useful to the republic. They 
accuse the whole universe of intrigues, in order that the 
general attention may be drawn from their own conspira- 
cies. Whoever disapproves of the massacres is an aristo- 
crat. He who applauds them is virtuous. They press us 
to utter acclamations upon the fate of Louis XVI., without 
form, without proofs, without judgment. They cause in- 
famous libels against the Convention to be circulated, and 
ridiculous panegyrics of the Duc d’Orléans.. They stir up 
new insurrections, not, as the 10th of August, in the sec- 
tions—they preach up the agrarian.laws. ‘The murderers 
of the 2d of September, associated with priests calling 
themselves patriots, consider of and affix lists of proscrip- 
tion. 

“T write to you seldom; pardon me. My head is often 
filled with painful thoughts, and my heart with melancholy 
sentiments. I have at times scarcely moral force to fulfill 
my duties. I have but one wish, and that is, to be able 
one day to enjoy with you in retirement the triumph of our 
country and liberty !” UE 
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XX. 


The accent of this letter possessed all the gravity, the 
melancholy, and disinterestedness that characterized Verg- 
niaud. Boyer, Fonfréde, and Ducos, wrote in a similar 
strain of confidence to their friends at Bordeaux. Fonfréde 
wrote to his father: ‘“‘ We are surrounded by traitors, and 

“beset by cabals. Siéyés, Brissot, and Condorcet, our friends, 
are the only men in France capable of giving us a good 
constitution. You know the talents, the patriotism, and 
the probity of Vergniaud; I see him more closely; he is 
the glory of the Convention, and alike inaccessible to se- 
duction as to fear. He possesses but one defect—a slight 
degree of apathy, and a propensity to discouragement. 
Guadet, a man of splendid talent and sublime courage, im- 
mortalized himself on the 10th of August. His life gives 
the lie to the calumnies that have been heaped on him. 
Grangeneuve is the personification of patriotism; his head 
takes fire too soon, but he diffuses light around as he burns. 
Gensonné is a man of resource and argues well. During 
some time, he had a violent passion for governing, but this 
has died away.” 

Brissot, linked through his young friends with the patri- 
ots of the South, complained to them in these lines, found 
in one of the Girondist papers: ‘“‘ The enemies of real lib- 
erty overwhelm me with grief, and I support day and night 
a severe contest with these men, who have sworn to destroy 
the republic. Our convulsions have not as yet terminated ; 
the anarchical faction gains strength, and it now will be 
more difficult for us to conquer.” 


XXII. 


Vergniaud, Ducos, Fonfréde, Grangeneuve, Condorcet, 
Siéyés, discussed every evening the situation of the repub- 
lic, at the house of a female, alike remarkable for her tal- 
ents and republicanism, to whom the Girondists had been 
introduced ‘by their banker, at Bordeaux. Married to a 
man of large fortune, she lived in the Quartier de la Chaus- 
sée d’Antin, not far from the house in which Mirabeau died, 
after having attempted, like the Girondists, to moderate the 
Revolution. But molten metal does not assume a form un- 
til it has cooled, and the torrent of the Revolution was still 
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heated. At these meetings, Condorcet was sententious ; 
Vergniaud, eloquent, but with that calm and serene elo- 
quence that looks from on high at storms, as though it 
could calm their fury by judging of them; Fonfréde and 
Ducos, ardent, rash, and elegant as inexperience and youth; 
Siéyés, profound, concise, luminous, fed upon the writings 
of the ancient historians,and darting from the obscurity of 
his habitual silence flashes of forethought that lighted up 
the future. The Girondists listened to Siéyés with re- 
spect: the prestige of the Constituent Assembly and the 
friendship. of Mirabeau was. thrown around him; inflexi- 
ble as a principle, he recked not of the daily obstacles, the 
difficulties and dangers his plans would arouse; but, ab- 
stracted as an oracle, he issued his axioms and disdained 
to discuss them. To purge the legislative and executive 
committee of the Convention, expel the demagogues, crush 
Robespierre, seduce or destroy Danton, repress the Com- 
mune, concentrate twenty thousand men chosen from the 
departments, to surround the Convention and keep the peo- 
ple in cheek, risk a battle with the faubourgs, seize on the 
Hotel-de-Ville—that bastille of popular despotism, con- 
centrate the power in a republican directory, send Du- 
mouriez into Belgium and Custine into Germany, cause all 
the thrones, theocracies, and aristocracies of the continent 
to tremble for their existence, negotiate secretly with Prus- 
sia and England, save Louis XVI. and his family, detain 
them as hostages until peace, and then condemn them to an 
eternal ostracism ; such were the plans with which Siéyés 
flattered and inflamed the Girondists, 

Behind these republican plans, and in the shadow of their 
afterthoughts or reservations, was perhaps concealed a con- 
stitutional throne, and the ascension of a reyolutionary dy- 
nasty. Siéyés, who had been the soul of the Constituent 
Assembly, of which Mirabeau had been the voice, hoped 
to regain his ascendency over opinion and affairs through 
Vergniaud. 

Condorcet, Brissot, Vergniaud, had no prejudices against 
the monarchy, and their disgust at the popular excesses 
was beginning to lead them to the concentration of public 
authority ; but the very name of royalty was an insult to 
the ears of the men of the 10th of August, and fanatical 
hatred of the king was almost the whole policy of the 
young deputies of the Gironde ; the Republic or death was 
for them the cry of necessity. ; 
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oe, : 


Fonfréde, the son of a merchant of Bordeaux, and him- 
self engaged in trade, was only twenty-seven years of age. 
He had passed many years in Holland, and had acquired 
the old republican feelings of the United Provinces, where 
riches and liberty spring from each other. On his return to 
France, Fonfréde had married the young sister of Ducos, 
and this served as a fresh bond of union between them. 
Rich, and established at Paris, they offered their house to 
Vergniaud as his own. The other Girondists, Pétion, Buzot, 
Salles, Louvet, Lasource, Rebecqui, Lanthenas, Lanjuinais, 
Valazé, Durand de Maillane, Feraud, Valady, the Abbé 
Fouchet, Kervelegan, and- Gorsas, met at the house of 
Madame Roland. Less ardent than Fonfréde, Ducos, and 
Grangeneuve, less prudent than Vergniaud, they regulated 
their actions by the interests of their party rather than the 
impulse of their feelings. To triumph over the Jacobins, 
by disputing at all risks popularity with them—deprive 
Robespierre and Danton of all pretexts for accusing the 
modérés of royalism—drown Marat in the blood of Sep- 
tember, which was unceasingly displayed, in order to 
arouse the indignation of the Convention—create and re- 
tain in their own hands an armed force and an executive 
power—introduce their friends en masse into the comités, 
and bind the majority to their interests, by threads that 
the hand of Roland would guide; such was their plan. 
Part of Robespierre’s power arose from the fact that he 
constantly communicated with the multitude through the 
Jacobins, while the Girondists shut themselves up in their 
own atmosphere. By these tactics they governed the 
comités by the Jacobins, but Robespierre ruled public opin- 
ion. Both sides felt that the victory would belong to the 
most popular party; popularity, therefore, was necessary, 
and the two factions sought it on every side. 


XXIII. 


The Jacobins at this moment believed they should find 
it at the Temple. According to their ideas, that party, who 
by its actions displayed the most inveterate hatred to roy- 
alty, and who best served the resentment and vengeance 
of the nation, by casting them the head of the king, would 
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acquire such a title to the confidence of the nation and re- 
public, that both the nation and republic would surrender 
themselves to them. The price of the head of Louis XVI. 
was the dictatorship. 


0S 


Robespierre had no personal hatred to the king; and 
had even augured from the virtues of this prince an acces- 
sion to the throne that promised a reign to philosophy. 
Danton also wished to save Louis XVI. His mysterious 
connection with the queen and Madame Elizabeth—his 
promises to them to watch over them amid their enemies 
—the pity he felt for this prince, whose only crime was be- 
ing born at a revolutionary period, too devoid of genius to 
comprehend, too clement to combat, and too feeble to di- 
rect it. Compassion for these children, who found a crime 
in their name, and a prison for their cradle; the secret 
pride of saving a royal family—the policy of guarding 
these valuable hostages, and making their life and liberty 
the subject of negotiation with the foreign powers—all in- 
duced Danton to lean to moderation, and he did not con- 
ceal this feeling. ‘‘ Nations save, but do not revenge them- 
selves,” said he one day to a group of Cordeliers, who re= 
proached him with not insisting on the trial of Louis XVI. 
““T am a revolutionist, not a ferocious beast. I do not love 
the blood of vanquished kings; address yourselves to Ma- 
rat.’ Marat was himself indifferent to the trial of the king, 
and only demanded it in his papers, to show himself more 
politic than Robespierre and more pitiless than Danton. 
Thus challenged, the Girondists, could no longer: elude it. 
To propose to the Convention an entire amnesty toward 
Louis XVL., was to display themselves to the irritated peo- 
ple in the light of traitors, who only pardoned the tyrant 
to restore to him the tyranny. Their party was divided 
into two opinions on this question; Vergniaud, Roland, 
Lanjuinais, Brissot, Siéyés, Condorcet, Pétion, and Fou- 
chet felt an irresistivle repugnance to erect the scaffold of 
the king on the threshold of the republic. In their eyes 
there was in Louis XVI. a defeated. but not an accused 
man; in the nation a conqueror, but not a judge; in death 
vengeance, but not necessity. 

Those of the other opinion, while they partook of this 
horror of blood, and confessed the inutility of this murder 
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after the contest, looked on Louis XVI. as a criminal that 
the nation had a right to punish as a vengeance of the peo- 
ple and an example to kings. ? 

“ Louis XVI. will lose his head on the scaffold,*” wrote 
Fonfréde, about this time, to his brothers of Bordeaux. 
“The majority desire it, and liberty and equality demand 
it as much as universal sustice. The sacrifice is great. 
Condemn a man to death! my heart revolts at the idea, 
but duty speaks, and 1 bid my heart be still.” 

‘* We wish to direct the Revolution, for fear the Revolu- 
tion carry us away with it,” said the Girondists of this party. 
“To direct a revolution, it is-necessary to remain at the 
head of the passion that urges it on—this passion is Liberty. 
Liberty seeks to avenge and defend itself; and the people 
will not be certain of freedom until they have passed over 
the dead body of a king. The victim is culpable: to slay 
him is not a crime. Our pity would be our crime, and the 
scaffold of the king the throne of the opposite faction. We 
should perish without saving the head of Louis XVI: we 
should leave power to scoundrels, and by our fatal scruples 
destroy the Revolution. Empires are sometimes saved 
with a drop of blood—never with tears.” - 


P.O. 


This hesitation lasted for a long time between the two 
factions of the Gironde, and threatened to destroy their 
union until Siéyés reconciled them. Alike devoid of hatred 
or attachment, he was only guided by the dictates of reason. 
He was equally averse with Vergniaud to this judgment 
pronounced by victory on a king, and he hoped that reflec- 
tion and justice would lead back opinion to ostracism, the 
only sentence and punishment of fallen monarchs. But 
Siéyés, who possessed the sang-froid of intelligence, had 
not intrepidity of soul, and his opinions were rather coun- 
sels than resolutions. He advised his friends, the Girondists, 
to adjourn the difficulty by a part concession, which would 
leave to each freedom of opinion on the trial of the king, 
and refer the last sentence and decision to the people, and 
thus relieve themselves of all responsibility. This measure 
was termed l'appel au peuple. Under the reservation of 
this "measure, which appeased the conscience of the one 
party, sheltered the popularity of the other, and which con- 
ceded to circumstances, not the head, but the judgment of 
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the king, the trial was resolved upon. The trial, granted 
under the dominion of a national resentment, which three 
months had been unable to allay, and under the threats of 
foreign armies, which drove the people to despair, it was 
easy to foresee that neither party could save the victim. 


PRIVEE 


Neither Robespierre, Danton, Marat, nor the. Girondists 
thirsted for thé blood of Louis XVI., or believed in the 
political utility of his sentence. Had they been isolated, each 
of these parties and these men would have saved the king ; 
but face to face, and struggling to display most patriotism 
and attachment to the republic, these parties and men ac- 
cepted the challenge mutually given. It was no faction, 
no opinion, no individual, that immolated the king; it was 
the antagonism of all these opinions and factions. His trial 
became their field of battle, and his head was not the spoil, 
but the apparent and cruel sign of patriotism ; and in this 
struggle the king was destined to fall by the hands of all. 

This plan resolved on, the Girondists and Roland hasten- 
ed to remove this ground for trouble and division in the 
republic. As officers of the legislative body, they first 
charged Valazé, and afterward Mailhé, to make a report 
on the crime, and afterward on the judgment of the king. 
They desired to take from Robespierre the liberty of com- 
mencing the accusation, and to impress a judicial character 
on the process against the king, that the dilatoriness and 
solemnity of the form should give time to indifference, to 
justice, and the return of opinion in favor of clemency. 

Valazé made the first report, a long catalogue of the 
crimes of Louis XVI. Danton rose after the reading of 
this report, and demanded the printing, in order for the 
calm reflection upon every matter and every opinion which 
should attach to this great cause. The secret intention of 
eluding the discussion by the delay of instructions was vis- 
ible in the words of Danton.. ‘In such a matter,” said 
he, ‘‘the expense of printing must not be spared. Every 
opinion which should appear matured, even though it con- 
tain but one good idea, should be published. The disser- 
tation of the reporter upon inviolability is not complete, 
There will be many ideas to add to it. It will be easy to 
prove that the people are also inviolable, that there is no 
contract without reciprocity, and that it is evident that if 
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the ci-devant king has desired to violate, betray, and lose 
the French nation: it is in eternal justice that he be con- 
demned.” 

Pétion and Barbaroux made also temporizing motions, 
and attempted to conceal their secret desire by imprecations 
against the treason of the king. 


MV IL: 


The real or affected impatience for judgment on Louis 
XVI. agitated equally the sections, the newspapers, the 
Jacobins, and the Cordeliers. Wandering orators stood 
upon portable tribunes in the middle of the public gardens, 
and excited the mob to vengeance and blood. The people, 
leaving off their labors before the close of the day, oscillated 
at the voice of these tatterdemalions, and the inspiration of 
placards between the door of the Convention and that of 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers, taking part more and more 
with Robespierre, and demanding aloud the proof of traitors 
in the judgment of the king. Meanwhile, public rumor ac- 
cused the Girondists of famishing Paris by refusing to es- 
tablish a maximum in the price of provisions for the “penefit 
of the people, as well as of disorganizing the army, and 
extinguishing the patriotic motion upon Savoy, the province 
of Nice, upon Belgium and Germany, almost, in short, of 
covenanting with the royalists, and exempting in the person 
of the king the victim of the people and the holocaust of 
the country. Marat threw daily the spark of his language 
upon these ferments of hatred. His pages broke out every 
morning like those cries of insurrection which issue at in- 
tervals from a thr onged multitude. It was the increasing 
echo multiplied by the fury of the nation. Danton, while 
reserved, silent, and rather apart from the two parties, pre- 
served a certain ascendency in the Cordeliers, and a cor- 
respondence cemented by terrible participation with the 
chiefs of the Commune. 

Robespierre gloried in being in himself a faction, and 
remained immovable in his principles and in his disinter- 
estedness ; apparently aspiring to nothing, he expected all 
to come to him. Thus, on one side, Marat, Danton, Ro- 
bespierre, the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, the Commune, and 
the people of Paris; on the other, Roland, Pétion, Brissot, 
Vergniaud, the Girondist deputies, the ‘fedérés ae: the de- 
partments, the Marseillais of Barbaroux, and the citizens 
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of Paris, formed two factions, which endeavored to destroy 
each other in disputing the republic. 


XXVIII. 


But it was not only the ambition of governing the re- 
public which created these two factions. These divisions 
had their origin in the revolutionary dogmata professed by 
each of the two parties, and in the different policy with 
which this diversity of dogmata inspired their chiefs. The 
Girondists were only democrats of circumstance. Robes- 
pierre and the Montagnards were democrats in principle. 
The first did not aspire, as did the Constituent Assembly 
and Mirabeau, merely to overthrow the old aristocracy of 
the church, of the nobility, and the court, to replace it by 
the more modern aristocracy of intelligence, learning, and 
fortune. The social overthrow of matters, excited by the 
Girondists, stopped short at the first ranks of society. A 
throne, a church, and a nobility once suppressed, at the sum- 
mit of the state, they desired to preserve all the remainder. 

They did not conceal their predilection for the British 
form of government, or for the senatorial institutions which 
constituted, if not the royalty of a man, at least the suprem- 
acy of a class. 

Without descending to the demagogueship of Marat, the 
policy of Robespierre embraced in his plans of emancipa- 
tion and of organization the whole people. All men citi- 
zens, all citizens sovereigns, and exercising, according to 
forms determined by the constitution, their equal part of 
sovereignty, justice, and equality perfected, founded upon 
the rights of nature, and distributing in equal parts, among 
every condition and all individuals, the benefits and charges 
of the common association; fruits of labor preserved in 
property, that basis of family ; but-the law of succession 
and the equity of the state incessantly affecting the rich 
with the heaviest amount of taxation, incessantly succoring 
the poor with abundant relief, and thus incessantly tending 
to level fortunes in proportion to the claims upon it, and 
the reduced classes; a civic religion, comprising in its 
symbol and expressing in its simple form of worship ra- 
tional dogmata, moral observances, andpious aspirations, 
which bade human kind to believe, hope, and do: in three 
words, a people, a magistracy, a God—the divine law as 
much as possible expressed and enforced in social law— 
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this was the ideal polity of Robespierre, and this was the 
polity of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and it was a system calcu- 
lated to fascinate the people; and in this lay Robespierre’s 
power. The people saw in the Girondists only an ambi- 
tious party, while in Robespierre they relied on a liberator. 


XXIX. 


Moreover, the members of the Commune and the Cor- 
deliers had another motive for hating and pulling down the 
Girondists, who, masters of Paris since the 10th of August, 
were unwilling to concede their power to the Convention. 
The instinct of the Revolution assured them that it. was 
necessary to give a dictatorship to France—to act on all its 
springs at once, and communicate to the departments, to 
the remote and cooling members of the republic, that 
warmth and feverishness which at certain moments concen- 
trates itself in the head of nations. Paris alone, the center 
and focus of revolutionary ideas for the last half century, 
had enough of ardor, passion, fanaticism, and authority, to 
cause itself to be imitated or obeyed, and to exercise over 
the deputies wavering or scattered over the departments a 
pressure of will, terror, and sometimes of insurrection, 
which would make of them, in spite of themselves, the in- 
struments of the desperate energy of principles. The Cor- 
deliers, the Commune, and Danton, agreeing with them on 
this point, despised in the Girondists this moderation of 
idea, and these legal scruples, which only tended, in their 
opinion, to enervate every thing at a moment when all ought 
to be as firm and bold as circumstances themselves. ‘“‘ What 
are your laws and theories to us,” said Danton brutally to 
Gensonné, “ when the only law is to triumph, and the sole 
theory for the nation is the theory of existence? Let us 
first save ourselves; we can discuss matters afterward. 
France at this moment is neither at Lille nor Marseilles, 
nor at Lyons, nor at Bordeaux, but is every where where 
men think, or act, or fight for her! We have no longer 
departments or separate interests. Geography is at an 
end: there is but one people—there should be but one re- 
public! Was it at Lyons they took the Bastille? Did 
Marseilles effect the 20th of June? Do we owe to Bor- 
deaux the 10th of August? Every where, where she has 
been saved, there is F'rance—there the one, entire, indi- 
visible nation. What mean you by the tyranny of Paris 2 
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It is the tyranny of the head over the limbs—the tyranny 
of life over death! You seek to parcel our liberty so as to 
make it weak and vulnerable in all its members; we would 
declare liberty as indivisible as the nation, so that it may 
be unassailable in its head. Which of us are statesman ?” 
Decidedly it was Danton. 


— 


BOOK XXXII. 


sik 


Waite the republic, thus rent at its very birth by con- 
tending factions, menaced without by the coalition of 
thrones, advanced her battalions upon the frontiers, was 
agitated by its internal spasms at Paris, and not knowing 
on whom to turn its rage, called loudly for a head to sacri- 
fice to the irritated passion of the people, the king and his 
family, imprisoned in the Temple, heard confusedly, in the 
depth of their cells, the hollow noise of these convulsions. 
Day by day they approached them nearer, and threatened 
them more closely. 


II.> 


We left Louis XVI. at the threshold of the Temple, 
where Pétion had conducted him, without his being able 
to know as yet whether he entered there as suspended 
from the throne or as a prisoner. This uncertainty lasted 
some days. 

The Temple was an ancient and dismal fortress, built 
by the monastic order of Templars, at the time when sacer- 
dotal and military theocracies, uniting in revolt against 
princes with tyranny toward the people, constructed for 
themselves forts for monasteries, and marched to dominion 
by the double force of the cross and the sword. After their 
fall their fortified dwelling had remained standing, as a 
wreck of past times neglected by the present. The Cha- 
teau of the Temple was situated near the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, not far from the Bastille; it inclosed with its 
buildings, its palace, its towers, and its gardens, a vast 
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space of solitude and silence, in the center of a most 
densely populated quarter. The buildings were composed 
of a prieuré, or palace of the order, the apartments of which 
served as an occasional dwelling for the Comte d’Artois, 
when that prince came from Versailles to Paris.. This 
dilapidated palace contained apartments furnished with 
some ancient movables, beds, and linen for the suite of the 
prince. A porter and his family were its only hosts. A 
garden surrounded it, as empty and neglected as the pal- 
ace. At some steps from this dwelling was the donjon of 
the chateau, once the fortification of the Temple. Its ab- 
rupt dark mass rose on a simple spot of ground toward the 
sky ; two square towers, the one larger, the other smaller, 
were united to each other like a mass of walls, each one 
having at its flank other small suspended towers, in former 
days crowned with battlements at their extremity, and 
these formed the principal group of this construction. 
Some low and more modern buildings abutted upon it, and 
served by disappearing in its shade to raise its height. 
This donjon and tower were constructed of large stones, 
cut in Paris, the excoriations and cicatrices of which mar- 
bled the walls with yellow livid spots, upon the black 
ground which the rain and smoke incrust upon the large 
buildings of the north of France. 

The large tower, almost as high as the towers of a cathe- 
dral, was not less than sixty feet from the base to the top. 
It inclosed within its four walls a space of thirty square 
feet. An enormous pile of masonry occupied the center of 
the tower, and rose almost to the point of the edifice. This 
pile, larger and wider at each story, leaned its arches upon 
the exterior walls, and formed four successive arched roofs, 
which contained four guard-rooms. These halls commu- 
nicated with other hidden and more narrow places cut in 
the towers. The walls of the edifice were nine feet thick. 
The embrasures of the few windows which lighted it, very 
large at the entrance of the hall, sunk as they became nar- 
row, even to the crosswork of stone, and left only a feeble 
and remote light to penetrate into the interior. Bars of 
iron darkened these apartments still further. Two doors, 
the one of doubled oak wood, very thick, and studded with 
large diamond-headed nails; the other plated with iron, 
and fortified with bars of the same metal, divided each 
hall from the stair by which one ascended to it. 

This winding stair-case rose in a spiral form to the plat- 
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form of the edifice. Seven ‘successive wickets, or seven 
solid doors, shut by bolt and key, were ranged from land- 
ing to landing, from the base to the terrace. At each one 
of these wickets a sentinel and a key-bearer were on 
guard. An exterior gallery crowned the summit of the 
donjon. One made here ten steps ‘at each turn. The 
least breath of air howled there like a tempest. The 
noises of Paris mounted there, weakening as they came. 
Thence the eye ranged freely over the low roofs of the 
Quartier Saint Antoine, or the streets of the Temple, upon 
the dome of the Pantheon, upon the towers of the cathe- 
dral, upon the roofs of the pavilions of the Tuileries, or 
upon the green hills of Issy, or of Choisy-le-Roi, descend- 
ing with their villages, their parks, and their meadows to- 
ward the course of the Seine. 

The small tower stood with its back to the large one. 
It had also two little towers upon each of its flanks. It 
was equally square, and divided into four stories. No in- 
terior communication existed between these two contig- 
uous edifices; each had its separate stair-case; an open 
platform crowned this tower in place of a roof, as on the 
donjon. The first story inclosed an antechamber, an eat- 
ing-hall, and a library of old books collected by the ancient 
priors of the Temple, or serving as a depot for the refuse 
of the libraries of the Comte d’Artois; the second, third, 
and fourth stories offered to the eye the same disposition 
of apartments, the same nakedness of wall, and the same 
dilapidation of furniture. ‘The wind whistled there, the 
rain fell across the broken panes, the swallow flew in there 
at pleasure ; no beds, sofas, or hangings were there. One 
or two couches for the assistant jailers, some broken straw- 
bottom chairs, and earthen vessels in an abandoned kitchen, 
formed the whole of the furniture. The low-arched doors, 
whose freestone moldings represented a bundle of pillars, 
surmounted by broken escutcheons of the Temple, led to 
the vestibules of these two towers. : 

Large alleys paved with flagstone surrounded the build- 
ing; these were separated by barriers of planks. The 
garden was overgrown by vegetation—thick with coarse 
herbs, and choked by heaps of stones and gravel, the relics 
of demolished buildings. A high and dull wall, like that 
of a cloister, made the place still more gloomy. This wall 
had only one outlet, at the extremity of a long alley on the 
Vieille Rue du Temple. 
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Such were the exterior aspect and interior disposition of 
this abode, when the owners of the Tuileries, Versailles, 
and Fontainebleau arrived at nightfall. These deserted 
halls no longer expected tenants since the Templars had 
left them, to go to the funeral pile of Jacques Molay. 
These pyramidal towers, empty, cold, and mute for so 
many ages, more resembled the chambers of a pyramid in 
the sepulcher of a Pharaoh of the West than a residence. 


iV - 


On his arrival at the Temple, the king was placed by 
Pétion under the surveillance of the municipal body and 
the guard of Santerre. The procureur-syndic of the mu- 
nicipality, Manuel, a man equally of kindly feelings and 
revolutionary excitement, accompanied the king. His de- 
meanor proved that he already felt sympathy, and that his 
inward respect for fallen greatness struggled with the offi- 
cial austerity of his language. His dejected look and flush- 
ed countenance betrayed the secret shame which he felt at 
confining this. king, this queen, this princess, these children, 
in an abode so different from that of the palace they had 
just quitted. A degree of hesitation gave an appearance 
of uncertainty to the conduct of Santerre, Manuel, and the 
municipal officers charged with installing the royal family 
at the Temple. This installation resembled an execution, 
and the magistrates of the people were as troubled as the 
captives themselves. 

The king did not for a moment doubt but that this was 
the residence assigned to him by the nation until his fate 
should be decided, and did not enter it without that feel- 
ing of internal satisfaction, which makes a man experience, 
when long tossed about by uncertainty, that happiness 
which is imparted even by the rock on which he is dashed. 
If he had no confidence in security, at least he relied on 
peace in this shelter. He made all haste to take pos- 
session, and conform to it as well as possible. He meas- 
ured with his eye the gardens for the promenades of his 
children, and the daily exercise which his robust tempera- 
ment, and his habits as a sportsman, rendered absolutely 
necessary. He had all the apartments opened, examined 
the linen, the furniture, selected certain chambers, arrang- 
ed the queen’s room, his own, that of his children and his 
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sister, the Princesse de Lamballe, and the persons whom 
their tenderness or fidelity attached to the royal family 
even in their present refuge. 


Vv. 


The evening repast was served to the royal family. The 
king supped with calmness and resignation. Manuel and 
the municipals stood during the meal. The young dauphin 
slept on his mother’s knees; the king commanded that he 
should be carried to bed, and this was about to be done, 
when an order of the Commune was handed to Manuel 
which troubled their tranquillity—it was an order to evac- 
uate the palace, and to shut up the royal family at once in 
the little tower of the Temple. The -king felt this blow 
with more anguish than even when quitting the Tuileries. 
The gunners and municipal guard hastily conveyed some 
matresses and linen into the unoccupied apartments of the 
tower. A corps de garde was established there. The 
king, the queen, the princesses, the children, reunited in 
the salon of the chateau, and collecting the articles abso- 
lutely required by them, waited several hours in silence 
until their prison was ready to receive them. 

An hour after midnight, Manuel came to request them 
to repair thither. The night was intensely dark. The 
municipals-carried lanterns before the party : the gunners, 
with drawn swords, formed the line. The insufficient 
lights only shed their faint rays a few paces around, while 
the lamps lighted in the windows and suspended in the 
cordons of the fortress of the Temple, made visible the high 
steeples and the black mass of the towers toward which 
they silently advanced. The edifice, thus lighted, present- 
ed gigantic and fantastic outlines to the king and his at- 
tendants. A valet-de-chambre of the king having in a low 
tone inquired of a municipal officer whither his master 
was to be conducted, the other replied, ‘‘ Thy master has 
been used to gilded roofs; well, now he will see how the 
assassins of the people are lodged.” 


, VI. 


The entrance to the tower was by a narrow and oblique 
door, which shut in the winding stair-case. At each story 
a portion of the royal family and their servants was lodged: 
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on the ground floor ; the men in waiting on the second, and 
the king on the third floor; a wooden bed without cur- 
tains, and a few seats, were the only furniture of this room. 
The walls were bare, except some coarse pictures, which 
had been left there by a footman of the Comte d’Artois. 
The king looked round as he entered, and seeing the 
drawings, took them down and placed them with their 
faces to the wall. “I would. not have my daughter see 
such things,” he exclaimed. The. queen’s chamber, as 
well as that: of the children, was, equally mean. 

The king laid down and slept. Two of his attendants, 
Messrs. Hue and Chamilly, passed the night on chairs near 
his bed; the Princesse de Lamballe, at the foot of the 
queen’s bed; the other women attached to the service of 
the royal family lay in the kitchen, on matresses placed 
around the truckle bed on which the king’s sister reposed. 
Turnkeys and municipal officers kept watch. 

The night passed with the queen and princesses in sighs, 
suppressed tears, and sinister anticipations exchanged in a 
low voice as to the destiny in store for them. The chil- 
dren slept as calm and soundly as if they were under the 
gilded canopies of Versailles. The next and following 
days, the queen and princesses went to see each other in 
the king’s apartment, and from one story to the other of 
the tower. They visited all the apartments, and definitive- 
ly arranged the disposition of the family, friends, and do- 
mestics. They obtained some pieces of tapestry for the 
walls, and put up several beds. ‘Those of the king and 
queen were taken from the furniture used in the palace of 
the Temple, and had been those of a gentleman-in-waiting 
of the Comte d’Artois : only one—the king’s bed—had cur- 
tains, and those were worn and ragged, as beseemed such 
a wretched place. 

After the first breakfast, served with some show of de- 
cency, the king went into the small side tower, and there 
turned over, with interest, some old Latin books put away in 
this place by the record keepers. of the order of the Tem- 
plars—volumes long buried in dust. He found a Horace, 
the poet of careless pleasure, forgotten there as if in con- 
tempt of their fallen greatness—these young creatures in- 
carcerated—these discrowned beauties. He discovered 
also a Cicero, that great mind in which calm philosophy 
. predominates over the vicissitudes of politics, and wherein 
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vinta end adversity, struggling in a genius worthy to con- 
tain them, present a spectacle worthy of consideration by 
those who have to contend against misfortune. He also 
disinterred several religious works, which his piety, renew- » 
ed by misfortune, contemplated. as a gift from Heaven ; old 
breviaries containing portions of the Psalms arranged for 
daily use, and an Imitation.of Jesus Christ. These the king 
carried away, as treasures, to his small closet, desirous to 
use them for his own benefit, and to exercise the memory 
and understanding of his son in the study of the Latin 
tongue. 


Vil. 


The princesses met in the queen’s apartment, in the sec- 
ond story, beneath the king’s chamber, The queen had her 
own bed and that of her son in the room in the center of 
the tower. Madame Elizabeth, her niece, and the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe were in a small and darker apartment, 
which, in the daytime, the municipal guards, turnkeys, and 
servants passed through to go to other rooms used for the 
vilest purposes. ; 

A walk of an hour in the garden, under a somber alley 
of old chestnuts, was allowed to the family before dinner, 
which was served at two o’clock. Santerre and two of his 
aides-de-camp were present, without insolence as without 
respect. At nine o’clock supper was brought into the 
king’s chamber; after which the queen, her sister, and the 
princesses again went down to the apartments; and the 
king, going into his little closet, gave himself up to reflec- 
tion, reading, and praying until midnight. 


VIIl. 


Thus passed the first day of captivity. On the following 
morning the prisoners tried to distract their thoughts by 
visiting the apartments in the larger tower of the Temple, 
where Santerre informed them preparations were making 
for their reception, Manuel, Santerre, and a strong escort 
of the municipal guard accompanied them thither, and sub- 
sequently into the gardens. : 

On the night of the 19th to the 20th of August, during 
the first sleep of the prisoners, an unusual noise aroused 
the royal family. The municipal officers entered the cham- 
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bers of the king and queen, and read to them an impera- 
tive mandate which ordered the immediate expulsion of 
all persons not of the royal family, without exception—the 
women servants and the two men servants attached to the 
royal person. They were all overwhelmed with conster- 
nation. 

Madame de Tourzel, the dauphin’s gouvernante, brought 
the sleeping boy to the bed of the distressed queen. Made- 
moiselle Pauline de Tourzel was clasped in the arms of 
the young princess royal, to whom age and friendship at- 
tached her like a sister. Madame de Nayarre, maid of 
honor to Madame Elizabeth, the three waiting-maids of the 
queen, princesses, and children, Mesdames Saint-Brice, 
Thibault and Bazire, burst into tears at the feet of their 
mistress. Marie Antoinette and the Princesse de Lam- 
balle, locked in each other’s arms, sobbed in deepest agony. 
Violence alone could separate them. The municipal offi- 
cers dragged Madame de Lamballe, who had fainted, out- 
side the walls. The king could not sleep again. Ma- 
dame Elizabeth and the young princess royal passed the 
remainder of the night weeping in the queen’s apartment. 
It was from this day forward that Marie Antoinette dated 
her captivity. Friendship was taken from her. 


18.@ 


To replace these women attendants and friends, the need 
of the heart as well as habit, the commissaries of the Com- 
mune installed in the tower a man and woman named 
Tison, who had the sole charge of waiting on the prison- 
ers. The man Tison was a cross old fellow, who had heen 
a clerk at the barriers of Paris, accustomed, by his calling, 
to suspect, and full of inquisitiveness and rudeness to every 
body. Brutality had become his characteristic, and this 
converted all his services into insults. 

Tison’s wife, younger and more sensitive, wavered be- 
tween her sympathy for the queen’s misfortunes and her 
fears lest this sympathy should be imputed to her by her 
husband as acrime. She was constantly varying from de- 
votion to treason, and from tears, copiously shed at the 
knees of the queen, to revelations against her mistress. 
Her heart was good, but to have a queen of France at her 
mercy exalted and disturbed her ideas. This struggle of 
sensibility and terror in a weak mind terminated with this 
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woman in loss of reason, and she brought charges against 
Marie Antoinette which had no foundation but in her own 
delirium. ‘ 5 

A shoemaker, named Simon, commissary of the Com- 
mune to inspect labor and expenses, was the only one 
of the municipal guard who was never relieved from his 
occupation at the Temple. All the attendants, jailers, and 
turnkeys, took their orders from that man. A workman, 
ashamed of labor, and ambitious of playing a part, however 
abject, Simon desired that of jailer, and exercised it like a 
hangman. He was assisted by a man who had been a sad- 
dler, named Rocher. 


X. 


Rocher was one of those men for whom misfortune was 
a sport, and who growled at victims as curs do at rags. 
He had been chosen for his bulky stature, his hang-dog 
- look, and malevolent features. Hideously ugly, insolence 
in his look, grossness in his gestures, foulness in his lan- 
guage. with a hairy cap, a long beard, a hoarse and hollow 
voice, reeking with the smell of tobacco and wine, the 
fumes of his pipe which he incessantly smoked—all com- 
bined to make him the visible incarnation of the dungeon. 
He trailed a heavy saber along the pavement and stair- 
cases. From a leathern girdle was suspended an enor- 
mous bunch of keys, the noise of which as he clashed them 
on purpose, the rattling of the bolts which he was drawing 
and undrawing the whole day long, pleased him as other 
men are pleased by the noise and clanking of arms, It 
seemed as though this noise, while it bespoke his impor- 
tance, made captivity sound more dismally in the ears of 
his prisoners. When the royal family went out for their 
noon-day walk, Rocher, pretending to be looking for the 
proper key, and trying the locks in vain, made the king 
‘and the princesses wait behind him. Scarcely was the 
door of the first wicket open than he descended with all 
haste, brushing rudely with his elbow against the king and 
queen, while he advanced to place himself as a watchman 
at the last gate; then, standing erect, obstructing the free 
passage, examining their countenances, he puffed from his 
pipe clouds of smoke in the faces of the queen, Madame 
Elizabeth, and the princess royal. 

These outrages, applauded by his brutal comrades, en- 
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couraged him to their daily renewal. The national guard 
on duty assembled daily to witness the repetition of the 
turnkey’s insult to royal dignity. While those who in 
their hearts resented it, dared not avow their indignation, 
offibes offered every insult and mark of disrespect. Shouts 
of laughter, gross epithets, obscene remarks and songs, 
followed the king and the princesses, Some wrote on the 
walls brutal comments on the stoutness of the king, the ill- 
ness of the queen, or threats of death to the children, as 
whelps who ought to be strangled before they were grown to 
an age to devour the people ! 


XI. 


This hour of communication with heaven and. nature, 
which the pity of the most cruel laws permits to the great- 
est criminals, was thus transformed into an hour of humili- 
ation and torture to the captives. 

Santerre, and the six municipal officers in the service of 
the Temple, preceded the royal family in these walks, and 
watched them closely during the airing. The numerous 
sentinels, before whom they were compelled to pass, made 
the military salute to the commandant of the armed force 
in Paris, and carried arms tothe municipals; they reversed 
their arms, and lifted the butt-end on high, in sign of con- 
tempt, atthe approach of the king. 

The steps of the royal family were counted, and limited 
in the garden to half the length of an alley of chestnut- 
trees. Demolition, destruction, and the workman obstruct- 
ed the other half. This short and narrow space, traversed 
slowly by the king, his wife, and sister, answered for the 
run and games of the young princess royal and her broth- 
er. The king feigned to participate in these sports to en- 
courage them. 

Occasionally also, and particularly during the early pe- 
riod, the princesses had in these promenades communica- 
tions from without. The vigilance of the executioners 
could not intercept looks, From the top of the highest 
stories of the houses which bordered the inclosure of the 
Temple, eyes could cast themselves upon the garden, 
These houses, oceupied by poor families, offered no pretext 
of suspicion of violence to the Commune. People in small 
traffic, workmen, and huckster-women, could not be accused 
of complicity with tyranny, nor of plots against equality. No 
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one had dared to interdict the opening of these windows. 
As soon as the hour of the king’s promenade was known 
in Paris, curiosity, pity, and fidelity filled them with nu- 
merous spectators, whose countenances could not be rec- 
ognized from such a distance, but whose attitudes and ges- 
tures revealed tender curiosity and compassion; the royal 
family raised stolen glances at these unknown friends. 
The queen, to correspond-silently with the desires of these 
visitors, threw back the veil purposely from her face, and 
stopped to converse with the king under the looks of the 
most eager, or directed the steps or the games of the young 
dauphin, as if by chance, to that side whence the charming 
figure of the child could be the best perceived. Then 
some heads bent, some hands made the mute sign of grati- 
fication; some flowers fell, as if by chance, from the little 
gardens suspended on the roofs of poverty; some writings 
in capital letters unrolled themselves from one or two gar- 
rets, and allowed them to read a tender word, a happy 
presage, a hope, or token of respect. 

Restrained but still intelligible gesture answered from 
below. Once or twice the king and the princesses believed 
they had recognized among these countenances the fea- 
tures of devoted friends, of former ministers, of women of 
high rank attached to the court, and of whose existence 
they had become uncertain. This*mysterious intelligence, 
thus established between the prison and ‘the faithful part of 
the nation, was so sweet to the captives, that it made them 
brave, to enjoy it every day, rain, éold, and snow, even the 
most intolerable insults of the cafinoniers of the guard. 
They formed intimacies at a distahee, anonymous friends. 
The queen and her sister said to each other, “Such a 
house is devoted to us; such a story is for us; such aroom 
is loyal; such a window friendly.” 


XIl. 


But if some joy came from without, sorrow and terror 
arrived also to them, by the resounding noises of the city. 
They had heard, almost at the foot of the tower, the howl- 
ing of the assassins of September, desiring to force the 
consignes, cut off the queen’s head, or, at the very least, 
display at her feet the mutilated trunk of the Princesse 
Lamballe. The 24th of September, at four in the after- 
noon, the king being asleep after his dinner, by the side of 
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the princesses, who were silent that they might not disturb 
his slumber, a municipal officer, whose name was Lubin, 
came, accompanied by an escort of mounted gendarmerie, 
and a tumultuous crowd of people, to make at the foot of 
the tower proclamation of the abolition of royalty, and of 
the establishment of the republic. The princesses did not 
desire to arouse the king. They related the proclamation 
to him on his awaking. ‘My kingdom,” said he, to the 
queen, with a sorrowful smile, ‘““has passed away like a 
dream, but it was not ahappy dream. God had imposed it 
on me; my people discharge me from it.. May France be 
happy; I will not complain.” On the evening of the same 
day, Manuel having come to visit the prisoners: ‘“ You 
know,” said he to the king, ‘that democratic principles 
triumph; that the. people have abolished royalty, and have 
adopted a republican government?’ ‘I have heard it,” 
replied the king, with serene indifference, “and I have 
made vows that the republic may be favourable to the peo- 
ple. I have never placed myself between them and their 
happiness.” 

The king, at this time, yet retained his sword—that scep- 
ter of a gentleman in I'rance—and the insignia of the or- 
ders of chivalry, of which he was chief, still adorned his 
coat. ‘ You must know, also,’”? resumed Manuel, ‘that 
the nation has suppressed these baubles; it is but right to 
tell you to strip them off. Descended into the class of oth- 
er citizens, you must be-treated as they are. Tor the rest, 
ask the nation for what you require, and the nation will 
grant it to you.” “I thank you,” said the king, “I want 
nothing ;” and he resumed his reading. 


XIII. 


Manuel and the commissaries, in order to avoid all use- 
less trouble and all violent degradation of the personal dig- 
nity of the king, retired, making a sign to his valet-de- 
chambre to follow them. They charged this faithful ser- 
vant to take away the insignia from the king’s coat when he 
should have undressed for the night, and to send these‘ 
spoils of royalty and blazons of nobility to the Convention. 
The king himself gave orders to Cléry. Only he refused 
to part with these insignia, which he had received with his 
life in the cradle, and which appeared to him to belong 
more to his person than the throne itself. He caused them 
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to be shut up in a small trunk, and kept them as a remem- 
brance of the past, or as a hope for the future. The fiery Hé- 
bert, afterward so famous under the name of Pére Duchesne, 
then a member of the Commune, had asked to be on ser- 
‘vice this day, to rejoice in that rare derision of fate, and to 
contemplate, in the king’s features, the moral torment of 
degraded royalty. Hébert scrutinized with his eye, and 
with a cruel smile, the countenance of the king. The calm- 
ness of the man, in the features of the deprived sovereign, 
disappointed the curiosity of Hébert. The king did not 
desire to afford his enemies the joy of beholding any emo- 
tion upon his face. 

He affected to read quietly Montesquieu’s History of the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, while his own history was ful- 
filling itself, and his catastrophe was read to him—more 
attentive to the reverses of others than to his own. The 
king was great in his calmness, the queen sublime in her 
pride. 

The trumpets having sounded in the courts, after the in- 
stallation of the republic, the king appeared for a moment 
at the window, as if to behold the appearance of the new 
government. The multitude perceived him. Imprecations, 
sarcasms, abuse, rose as a last adieu to monarchy, from the 
bosom of this crowd. The gensdarmes brandished their 
sabers, amid cries of Vive la republique! and made an 
imperative sign to the’ king to retire. Louis XVI. shut the 
window. After so many ages of monarchy, thus separated 
the people and the king. 


XIV. 


The Convention had assigned a sum of 500,000 francs, 
for the expenses relative to the establishment and main- 
tenance of the royal family in their prison. The Commune, 
by the intermediation of successive commissions, had em- 
ployed the greater part of this alimentary subsidy in con- 
structions for the security and oppression of captivity. 
That which should have been instrumental in consoling 
the existence of the prisoners served to aggravate their 
fetters, and to fee their jailers. The king had not at his 
disposal any sum to clothe the queen, her sister, or his chil- 
dren; nor to recompense the services which he was obliged 
to ask without; neither to procure for his family, in the 
furniture, and in the occupations of the prison, those alles 
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viations which the private fortune of prisoners permits to 
pénetrate even into the cells of criminals. Having left the 
Tuileries suddenly, without other clothing than that they 
wore on the morning of the 10th of August, their ward- 
robes, their dresses, their treasure-boxes having been pil- 
laged during the struggle, removed from thence to the 
Temple without other linen than the linen sent to the Ma-. 
nége by the Inglish embassadress, or lent to the royal 
family by some servants, the prisoners, at the commence- 
ment of a rigorous winter, presented an appearance of 
downright nudity. The queen and Madame Elizabeth 

assed their days like poor workwomen in mending the 
fees of the king and the children, and repairing their sum- 
mer garments. 

At the period when the Prussian negotiators exacted 
from Dumouriez, to cover their retirement, a secret report 
of the Temple, and the respectful indulgence requisite to 
dissemble the imprisonment to the eyes of Europe, Man- 
uel and Pétion, at the solicitation of Westermann, went to 
the Temple, and fulfilled, with respect, the orders of Du- 
mouriez. The king demanded that Pétion should deliver 
to him a sum of money for his personal wants and those 
of his family. Pétion sent him-100 louis, the alms of a 
republican to a sovereign fallen into indigence. A list of 
every thing necessary for the royal family was drawn up, 
linen, furniture, clothing, fuel, and books, and it was liber- 
ally provided at the expense of the Commune, and through 
the interposition of its commissaries, all these expenses, in 
suitable proportion, not to the wants of a family, but to the 
generosity of the nation and the respect due to fallen 
greatness. The republic at this moment exercised its os- 
tracism with profusion. 


XV. 


But Pétion and Manuel were no more than official mag- 
istrates of the Commune. They softened its orders in ex- 
ecuting them; they did not suggest them. The spirit of 
reprisal, of vengeance, suspicion, and low persecution of un- 
lettered demagogues prevailed in the commissions. Each 
day produced some new accusers who came to render them- 
selves popular with the council of the Hétel-de-Ville, by 
denunciations against the prisoners of the Temple. The 
general council selected commissaries delegated by it to 
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the surveillance of Louis XVI. from among the most big- 
oted and brutal men. 

The administration and the interior government of the 
Temple had thus devolved upon a few men, the scum of 
the council of the Commune, almost all artisans, with- 
out education, without modesty, glorying with pride in the 
arbitrary power which fortune had given them over a king 
fallen lower than themselves, and thinking they saved their 
country every time they drew a tear. 


XVI. 


Toward the end of September, at the moment when the 
king was about to leave the queen’s apartment, after sup- 
per, and ascend to his own, six municipal officers entered 
with a retinue into the tower. They read to the king an 
arrest of the Commune, which ordered his removal into 
the large tower, and his complete separation from the rest 
of his family. The queen, Madame Elizabeth, the princess 
royal, the young dauphin, embracing the king in their arms, 
and covering his hands with kisses and tears, in vain essay- 
ed to soften the municipals, and obtain that last consolation 
of the unfortunate—to suffer together. The municipals, 
Simon, Rocher himself, though moved, dared not modify 
the inflexibility of the order. They searched, with the 
- strictest examination, the furniture, beds, and clothes of the 
prisoners ; they deprived them of all means of correspond- 
ence without—of paper, ink, pens, and’pencils ; thus pre- 
venting the lessons which the prince royal had commenced 
to receive from his parents, and condemning the heir of a 
throne to that ignorance of the art of writing, at which 
even the lowest children of the people blush. The king, 
torn from the embraces and cries of his family, was con- 
ducted to a scarcely finished apartment, which they had 
destined for him in the great tower. The workmen were 
still employed there. A bed and a chair, in the midst of 
dirt, rubbish, planks, and bricks, formed the whole furni- 
ture. The king threw himself, dressed as he was, upon 
the bed. He passed the hours in counting the steps of the 
sentinels that were relieved at his door, and shed the first 
tears which the prison had yet wrung from his firmness. 
Cléry, his valet-de-chambre, passed the night upon a chair, 
in the embrasure of a window, awaiting the day with im- 
patience, to know if he would still be permitted to go and 
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bestow upon the princesses those attentions to which they 
had been accustomed. It was he who attired the dauphin, 
and dressed the long hair of the queen and Madame Eliz- 
abeth since their captivity. ; 

Having requested to leave for this purpose : “ You will 
have no further communication with the prisoners,” brutal- 
ly replied the commissary of the Commune, Veron ; “ your 
master must not even see his children again.” The king 
having addressed some touching observations to the com- 
missaries, upon a barbarity which outraged nature, which 
murdered five hearts to punish one, and which caused to 
living beings the torture of a separation more cruel than 
death, the commissaries did not deign to answer him. They 
turned from him as men without ears, importuned with 
supplication. 


XVII. 


A morsel of bread, insufficient for the nourishment of 
two persons, and a small bottle of water, into which the 
juice of a lemon had been expressed, was on that day all 
the breakfast brought to the king. 

The prince advanced toward his servant, broke the bread 
and presented him the half of it. ‘They have forgotten 
that we are yet two,” said the king to him; “ but I do not 
forget it: take this; the remainder is enough for me.” Cléry 
refused—the king insisted. The servant at last took the 
half of the bread from his master. His tears bedewed the 
morsels which'he carried to his mouth ; the king saw these 
tears, and could not retain his own. They ate, thus weeping 
and regarding each other without speaking, the bread of 
tears and equality. 

The king again besought a municipal to give him some 
news of his wife and children, and to procure him some 
books to relieve him from the weariness of mind caused by 
his isolation. Louis XVI. pointed out some volumes of 
history and religious philosophy. This municipal, more 
humane than the others, consulted his colleagues and pre- 
vailed upon them to execute this mission with the queen. 
This princess had passed the night in lamentation in her 
chamber, in the arms of her sister-in-law and her daughter. 
The paleness of her lips, the furrows of her tears, her thick 
hair, in which white veins of gray hairs were discernible, 
as ravages of her youth—the fixed gaze of her dried eyes, 
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the obstinacy with which she had refused to touch the food 
provided for her breakfast, vowing she would allow herself 
to perish with hunger if they persisted in separating her 
from the king—startled and intimidated the municipals. 
The responsibility of the lives of their prisoners weighed 
upon them. 

The Commune itself would demand an account from 
them of a victim saved, by a voluntary death, from the scaf- 
fold and the judgment of the people. Nature also spoke 
in their heart that language of tears which makes even the 
most hardened obey it. The princesses, on their knees 
before these men, conjured them to permit a reunion with 
the king, at least for some moments, during the day, and 
at the hour of repast. The attitudes, the cries from the 
very soul, the drops falling from their eyes upon the floor, 
lent all their power to these suppliants. ‘ Well, they shall 
dine together to-day,” said a municipal officer, ‘and to- 
morrow the Commune shall decide upon it.’ At these 
words, the cries of grief of the princesses and the children 
changed into a shriek of joy and benedictions. The queen, 
holding her children in her arms, threw them and herself 
upon bended knees, and thanked God. The members of 
the Commune regarded each other with moistened eyes. 
Simon himself, wiping his eyes, said, “ I believe these in- 
fernal women would make me weep.” Then turning to the 
queen, and as if ashamed of his weakness—‘ You did not 
cry thus,”’ said he to her, ‘‘when you caused the people 
to be assassinated on the 10th of August.”” “ Ah! the 
people are much deceived as to our sentiments,” replied 
the queen. 

These men enjoyed, for the moment, the sight of their 
clemency. The prisoners again saw each other at the hour 
of repast, and felt more than ever how much misfortune 
rendered them necessary to each other. 


XVILI. 


The sensibility of the king was brought out by his afflic- 
tions; the mind of the queen was sanctified by adversity. 
All the virtues of Madame Elizabeth were converted into 
active pity for her brother and sister-in-law. A day’s cap- 
tivity taught the children more of real life than twelve 
months at court. The Commune did not oppose the re- 
union of the prisoners, founded on the fear of the queen’s 
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suicide, From this time the captives met three times a-day 
in the. great tower, where they took their meals. The 
municipal guard present. at these meetings prevented all 
confidential, conversations with their prisoners, who were 
interdicted from speaking low, or in foreign languages. 
Their orders were to talk aloud, and in French. 

Madame Elizabeth, having once, forgotten this. order, 
and spoken a few words ‘in a low voice to her brother, 
was violently scolded by a municipal: “The secrets of 
tyrants,” said this man, ‘fare conspiracies against the peo- 
ple. Speak out or else be silent. The nation should hear 
every thing.” 

Two prisons for one family increased the difficulties of 
surveillance and the suspicions of the jailers, but they also 
increased the, facilities for the servants of the king to de- 
ceive the consignes of the prison. Cléry, whose revolu- 
tionary opinions had led to his being selected by Pétion as 
aman more devoted to the nation than to his master, had 
allowed his patriotism to be softened by the tender re- 
proaches of Madame Elizabeth, and by the spectacle of 
these hearts made so wretched by suffering and ill usage. 
His love of liberty penetrated him with remorse, when ni 
saw the punishment which the royal family underwent. 
He had soon no opinion but his attachment, and he con- 
trived to commence some secret relations outside. Three 
men, employed in the king’s kitchen at the Tuileries, 
named Turzy, Marchand, and Chrétien, who, by affecting 
patriotism, had contrived to obtain admission into. the 
kitchens of the Temple, to give to their ancient masters all 
the kind offices of captivity, seconded Cléry. Cléry, mix- 
ing with the municipal guard, and rendering them little 
services during their nights in the Temple, sometimes de- 
tected among “them tokens of interest in the royal family, 
and sometimes by their aid, or by that of his wife, who 
came once a-week to see him at the wicket, he forwarded 
notes from Madame Elizabeth and the queen to certain 
persons. They kept a pencil from the search of the com- 
missaries, and leayes torn from their prayer-books received 
the rare confidence of their hearts. They were but a few 
innocent words, free from all plottings, and destined to 
give to their former friends information of their-situation, 
and to inform themselves of the fate of the persons they 
had loved. 

The bosom friend of iN pe aes Elizabeth was the Mar- 
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quise de Raizecourt; and to her Cléry contrived to send 
two or three last sighs of prison, and then the silence of the 
grave interposed between these kindred souls, and. antici- 
pated the scaffold by a year. 

The queen also corresponded with friends without, but 
her language would only be understood by eyes accustom- 
ed-to read the heart which dictated them. 

Cléry also. succeeded sometimes in informing the king 
of the state of public affairs; and when his channels of com- 
munication failed, public criers, trustworthy and paid, came 
and called out beneath the windows, of the Temple the 
principal events of the day. The king, warned by Cléry, 
opened his window, and thus learned, in part, the decrees 
of the Convention, the victories and defeats of the armies, 
the condecanatinan or executions of his former ministers, 
the decrees or hopes of his own destiny. 


XIX. 


The princesses and children were never more allowed 
to be with the king in the grand tower. The second and 
third stories, of this building, each divided into four apart- 
ments by planks, were assigned to the royal family and 
_ the persons charged with attendance or surveillance. The 
king’s chamber contained a bed with curtains, an arm-chair, 
four other chairs, a bath, and a glass over the mantel-piece. 
The window. was barred with iron and darkened by oak 
planks, so placed as to intercept all view of the gardens or 
the city, leaving nothing visible but the sky. The king’ 8 
apartment, was hung with a paper intended to pain the 
royal prisoner, as, it represented the interior of a prison, 
with jailers, chains, fetters, and all the horrid paraphernalia 
of dungeons. The brutal mind of Palloy, the architect, 
had sought, with refinement of cruelty, to add the tortures 
of the eye to those of reality. 

Marie Antoinette slept in the apartment of her daughter ; 
Madame Elizabeth, in a dark closet; the jailer, Tison, and 
his wife in a place at hand; and the municipal guard in 
the antechamber, which the princesses were obliged to pass 
through from time to time. ‘Two wickets, with turnkeys 
and sentinels, were established between the apartments of 
the king and the queen on the stair-case. The fourth story 
was not tenanted. 
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XX. 


Such was the abode of the royal family, which still had a 
cause of joy, in which all its members assembled together ; 
but this was soon changed to tears, by an order from the 
Commune the same evening, which ordered the dauphin 
to be taken from his mother, and to reside with the king. 
The Commune refused “to allow the son any longer to be 
brought up by the mother in the hatred of the revolution.” 
The boy was therefore left with his father until he should 
be consigned to Simon. The queen and princesses, how- 
ever, saw him daily with the king, at meal times and in 
their walks, in presence of the commissaries. 

The father alone survived in Louis XVI. The prin- 
cesses forgot that they had been queen, sister, or daughter 
of kings, in order to remember that they were wife, sister, 
or daughter of a husband, brother, and captive parent. 

The king rose at daybreak, and prayed for a long time 
on his knees at the foot of his bed; after his prayer he 
approached the window, where he read the psalms in the 
breviary. The Commune had refused him the presence of 
a priest and the ceremonies of his faith. Pious, but free 
from weakness or superstition, Louis X VI. addressed his 
Maker without the mediation of any other man, and used 
the words and forms consecrated by the religion of his 
race and his throne. The queen and her sister did simi- 
larly. After prayers the king read in his tower, sometimes 
Latin books, sometimes Montesquieu, Buffon, history, or 
voyages; and this reading seemed entirely to occupy his 
mind. At nine o’clock the family came to him to break- 
fast, and the king kissed his wife, sister, and children on 
the forehead. After breakfast the princesses, deprived of 
dressing-women, had their hair dressed by Cléry in the 
king’s chamber; during this time the king gave his son his 
first lessons in grammar, history, geography, Latin, &c. 


XXI. 


The boy, as precocious as the fruit of an injured tree, ' 
seemed to outstrip in intelligence and perception the sug- 
gestions of thought and delicacies of sentiment.. His mem- 
ory retained every thing, and his sensitiveness enabled him 
to comprehend every thing. The prison—the jailers—the 
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degradations to which his father was subjected—his con- 
stant seclusion with beings whose anguish he witnessed— 
the necessity of keeping guard over every gesture, even his 
tears, in presence of the enemies who watched over him— 
had, as it were, instinctively initiated him into the situation 
of his parents and of himself. His very gestures were 
serious; his smiles sad. He seized with rapidity on the 
moments when the vigilance of the jailers relaxed, to ex- 
change in a low voice certain signs and words of intelli- 
gence with his mother or his aunt. He was the adroit 
, accomplice of all those pious frauds which victims invent 
to escape the eye and the denunciations of their guards. 
He avoided, with a tact beyond his years, any recurrence 
to the painful circumstances of their lives, or the happy 
days of their greatness, as if he had guessed that the mem- 
ory of former felicity gives a bitterness to degradation. 

When he recognized in the antechamber a commissary 
more than usually respectful to the prisoners and less offen- 
sive to the queen, he always hastened to his mother, clap- 
ping his. hands, to announce to her this more promising 
day. The sight of this dear child almost always soothed 
harshness. The most prejudiced commissaries, the artil- 
lerymen, the jailers, and even the fierce Rocher, played 
with the dauphin. Simon alone spoke to him roughly, and 
regarded him with a distrustful eye, as if in the child he 
anticipated a concealed tyrant. The features of the young 
prince recalled the somewhat effeminate look of Louis XV. 
his grandfather, and the Austrian hauteur of Maria Theresa. 
His blue eyes, aquiline nose, elevated nostrils, well-defined 
mouth, projecting lips, chestnut hair, divided on the top 
of his head and descending in thick curls on his shoulders, 
resembling his mother before her years of tears and tor- 
ment. All the beauty of his race, by both descents, seem- 
ed to reappear in this its latest offspring. 


XXII. 


At noon they came to seek the royal family, in order that 
they might take the air in the garden. Whether it was 
cold, rain, or sunshine, the prisoners descended. They 
-took their walk under the inspection, and amid the insults 
of their guardians, as one of the most necessary duties of 
their captivity. Violent exercise in the court-yards, the 
sports of the child with his sister in the apartments, the 
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regular and sober life, the familiar and agreeable studies 
with his father, the tender care of the three females, pre- 
served to him the ardor natural to his years, and the fresh- 
ness of complexion which belongs to childhood. . 

The princess royal was already at an age when youth is 
verging upon womanhood, and feels all its consciousness. 
Pensive as her father, proud ‘as her mother, pious as her 
aunt, she bore in her mind the impress of the three minds 
amid ‘which she had been nurtured. Hers was that shad- 
owy and pale beauty which, like the fantastic creations of 
Germany, partook more of the ideal than of the real. Never 
quitting the side of her mother or aunt, she seemed as 
though afraid of life. Her light hair, still hanging down 
her shoulders in curls, like those of childhood, almost con- 
cealed her features, and her-look was full of intimidation. 
All who beheld her were struck with mute ‘admiration. 
The turnkeys and sentinels moved on one side as ‘she pass- 
ed. Her aunt had perfected her education by teaching her 
piety, patience, and forgiveness; but the feeling of birth 
innate in her soul, the humiliations of her father, and the 
anguish of her mother, caused internal wounds always 
bleeding, and which produced, if not feelings of resent- 
ment, at least those of ceaseless sorrow. 


XXIII. 


At two o’clock the royal family dined. The unreserved 
conversation and familiar pleasures which are enjoyed at 
the meals of the humblest were interdicted to them. The 
king could not give way to his hearty appetite. Eyes 
counted every morsel, and sneering comments were made. 
The robust health of the man was designated as a disgrace 
to the king. The queen and princesses ate with the ut- 
most slowness, in order to protract the meal, to give the 
king time to satisfy his appetite. After dinner the family 
remained together. ‘The king and queen played at cards, 
or sometimes at chess, which afforded them, at times, the 
means of exchanging a ‘few words of confidence, in spite 
of their watchers. At four o’clock the king slept fora short 
time, and the females occupied themselves with needle- 
work, preserving the strictest silence. At six the king re- 
sumed his lessons with his son, and this continued until 
supper time, when the queen herself undressed the dau- 
phin, who said, in a low tone, the following prayer, com- 
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posed by the queen, and remembered and recorded by her 
daughter :—“ Almighty God, who created and redeemed 
me, 1 love you! Preserve the days of my father and my 
family. Protect us against ourenemies. Give my mother, 
my aunt, my sister the strength they need to support their 
troubles !” 


~~ 


XXIV. . vd 


This simple prayer of a child demanding the life of his 
father, and resignation and fortitude for his mother, was a 
crime that required to be concealed. "When the infant was 
asleep, the queen read aloud for the instruction of her 
daughter and the amusement of the king and princesses. 
The king, at the close of the evening, went for an instant 
into the apartment of his wife, and wished her good night. 
He then embraced his sister and daughter, and retired into 
the tower, at the side of his chamber, where he read, med- 
itated, and prayed until midnight. When he quitted this 
cabinet, his look was calm, sometimes smiling; but his 
contracted brow, his swelled eyes, and the marks of fingers 
on his cheeks told his valet-de-chambre that he had for a 
long time buried his head in his hands, and that his thoughts 
had been of the gravest and most melancholy nature. 


XXV. 


Before retiring to rest, the king always awaited the ar- 
rival of the municipal commissary, who was relieved at 
midnight, in order to learn his name, and thus judge how 
far the morrow promised respect or rudeness to his family, 
and then fell into a sound sleep; for days of misfortune 
fatigue equally with days of happiness. Since the king’s 
captivity, all the defects of his youth had gradually disap- 
peared; and the somewhat rough bonhommze of his charac- 
ter was changed into grace and sensibility toward those 
who were about him. His érusquerie was no longer per- 
ceptible, and all the petty defects of his character were 
effaced by the grandeur of his resignation. His children 
adored, his sister admired him, while the queen was aston- 
ished at the treasures of tenderness and courage she each 
day discovered in his heart; and his very jailers no longer 
recognized in him the vulgar and sensual man public prej- 
udice had described to them. 
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XXVI. 


All the family having been confined by turns to their 
beds, through the humidity of the walls and the cold of the 
winter, the Commune, after long formalities had been gone 
through, authorized the introduction of the king’s physi- 
cian, M. Lemmonier, into the prison; and under his care 
the queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the children speedily 
recovered. The illness of the king was of longer dura- 
tion, and alarmed even his guardians. The queen and his 
daughter never quitted his side, and made his bed them- 
selves. Cléry watched in his master’s chamber every 
night; but no sooner was he convalescent than Cléry fell 
dangerously ill, and was unable to attend on the dauphin. 
The king filling, for the first time in his life, the place of 
a mother, washed and dressed his son. The child passed 
the whole day in the dark and cold chamber of Cléry, giv- 
ing his medicine and performing all those offices for him 
which his tender age rendered possible. The king him- 
self, during the night, watching the moment when the com- 
missary was asleep, went with naked feet and in his shirt 
to carry him some medicine. 


XXVIL 


The Commune having ordered still more rigorous meas- 
ures for the security of the royal family, a stone-mason was 
sent for, who hollowed out sockets for bolts in the lintel 
of the door of the antechamber. At twelve o’clock, when 
this man went to his dinner, the dauphin began to play 
with the tools he had left, The king came by, took them 
from him, and remembering his ancient skill as a lock- 
smith, showed him how to use them, and himself completed 
the sockets in the door. The mason returned, and finding 
the king hard at work, could not look at him without being 
touched at this sudden reverse of fortune. ‘ When you 
leave this tower,” said he to the king, with an instinctive 
compassion, that spoke of hope as a certainty, “ you will 
be able to say that you worked yourself at your prison.’ 
** Alas, my friend,” replied the king, giving him the mallet 
and chisel, “when and how shall I leave it!” Then tak- 
ing his son by the hand, he retired to his chamber, and 
paced up and down in silence for a long time. 
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XXVIIi. 


Insensible to the privations that only fell on himself, the 
comparison of the past splendor of his wife and sister with 
their present distress often passed through his mind and 
sometimes escaped his lips> The anniversaries of his cor- 
onation, his marriage, the birth of his son and daughter, and 
his jour de féte, were often marked by the most cruel outrages. 
On the day of Saint Louis, the fédérés and artillerymen on 
guard danced and sang the “ Ca Ira,” under his windows. 


XXIX. 


The uniformity of this life began to change to custom 
and peace of mind. The daily presence of beings mutually - 
beloved—their mutual tenderness—more felt since the 
etiquet of a court no longer opposed the effusion of the 
sentiments of nature—the regularity of the same acts at the 
same hours, the passage from one apartment to another, 
the lessons of the children, their amusements, their walks 
in the garden—where a look of compassion often consoled 
them—their meals taken together, their conversations, 
the profound silence that prevailed around the prisoners, 
while afar off so much noise accompanied their names— 
some. furtive communications with their friends without, 
some vague plan of escape increased by hope, that mirage 
of captivity, insensibly accustomed the prisoners to their 
adversity, and made them even discover the consoling side 
of their misfortunes, when a redoubled rigor and rudeness 
in their jailers again agitated them, and filled them with 
sinister conjectures. t 

Their strict surveillance became odious and insufferable 
to the modesty of the females.. The bread of the prisoners 
was broken to search for letters; the fruit opened, and even 
the kernels of the peaches split for the same reason. After 
each meal, the knives and forks were removed, and the 
needles they used for their work were measured, under pre- 
tense that they might be made a means of suicide. They 
even followed the queen into the apartment of Madame 
Elizabeth, whither she went every day at noon to take off 
her morning gown, until the queen, indignant at this con- 
stant surveillance, no longer changed her dress during the 
day. Their linen was unfolded piece by piece. The king 
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was searched, and even the small golden toilet apparatus 
he used was taken from him. He was compelled to let 
his beard grow, and its harshness irritated his skin, and 
compelled him to wash his face repeatedly in cold water 
every day. Tison and his wife watched and reported to 
the commissaries every look, word, and gesture. Men were 
allowed to enter the court of the Temple, who loudly de- 
manded the heads of the king and queen. Rocher sang 
the Carmagnole before the king, and taught the dauphin 
licentious complets against his father and mother, which 
the child innocently repeated to his aunt. This man, soft- 
ened for a time, had derived more insolence from frequent 
potations; and the intoxication of the evening was renewed 
the next morning. The princesses, obliged to cross his 
chamber to pass into that of the king, invariably found this 
fellow in bed at supper time and even during the day. He 
burst forth into imprecations against them, and compelled 
them to wait until he was dressed. The workmen em- 
ployed on the outside of the tower threatened the king and 
queen, and brandished their tools over their heads. One 
of them aimed a blow at the queen with a hatchet that 
would have proved fatal, had not his arm been arrested. 
A deputation from the Convention came to visit the Tem- 
ple. Chabot, Dubois Crancé, Drouet, and Dupont form- 
ed part of it; and at the sight of Drouet, the postmaster 
at Saimte-Menehould, who had occasioned the arrest of the 
king at Varennes, and thus been the primary cause of all 
their sufferings, the queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the 
children turned pale, and thought they saw the same evil 
genius that appeared to Brutus on the eve of the battle of 
Pharsalia.. Chabot and Drouet seated themselves and in- 
terrogated the queen, who disdained to reply. They then 
inquired of the king if he demanded any thing, “I com- 
plain of nothing,” returned the king; “I only demand that 
my wife and children be supplied with the linen and gar- 
ments of which, as you see, they stand so much in want.” 
Their gowns were literally in rags, and the queen was oblig- 
ed to mend the king’s coat while he was asleep, in order 
that he might not be obliged to wear a vestment in holes. 


However, in proportion as the hate and persecution of 
their captors increased, so did the arguish for their fall 
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and grief for their situation inspire some of their friends 
with interest and daring. The daily spectacle of the suf- 
ferings, the dignity, and perhaps the touching beauty of 
the queen, had caused even members of the Commune to 
turn traitors. If great crimes sometimes tempt ardent 
souls, great devotions equally tempt generous minds, and 
compassion has its fanaticism. ‘T’o snatch the family of 
the king from their prison, their persecutors, and the scaf- 
fold by an heroic stratagem, and restore them to liberty, 
happiness, and perhaps to the throne, was a temptation, 
destined to seduce men by the very magnitude of the per- 
ils and dangers, and to rouse imaginations capable of medi- 
tating and daring such attempts. 
At this period there was among the commissaries a 
young man named Toulan, born at Toulouse, in an inferior. 
position. Passionately attached to those literary pursuits 
that elevate the mind, he had established himself at Paris. 
The trade of bookseller, which he followed, satisfied at 
once his tastes and his wants. His volumes, which he was 
constantly turning over in his business, had fired his imag- 
ination with the love of liberty and those romantic emana- 
tions that intoxicate the mind. He had cast himself into 
the Revolution. as a waking dream—his ardor and elo- 
quence had rendered him popular in his section—one of 
_ the foremost in the attack on the Tuileries on the 10th of 
August, he had also been one of the first in the council 
of the Commune. Marked by his inveterate hatred of 
tyranny, he had been chosen as one of the commissaries of 
the Temple, which he entered with the most profound 
horror of the tyrant and his family, and quitted the first 
day with passionate adoration for the victims. His was 
one of those minds whose emotions carry them from one 
extreme to another; and before he had taken time to re- 
flect, he had already devoted himself in his heart; for 
every thing that was noble seemed in his eyes possible. 
He sought on all occasions to attract the attention of Marie 
Antoinette by signs, which, without exciting the suspicions 
of his colleagues, would yet acquaint the queen that she 
<had a friend among her persecutors ; and he succeeded. 
Toulan was very young, of small stature, and possessed 
one of those delicate and expressive faces of the south, in 
which the eyes reveal the thoughts, and sensibility speaks 
in the mobility of the features. His look was a language 
which the queen.had long since comprehended, The pres- 
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ence of a second commissary had prevented Toulan from 
more fully declaring his sentiments; but he at last suc 
ceeded in gaining over one of his colleagues named Lepi 
tre, by the greatness of the project and the splendor of the 
recompense, to join in a plan of escape. 

The queen beheld the two commissaries fall at her feet 
in the gloom of her prison, and offer her a devoted attach- 
ment, which the place, the peril, and impending death, 
elevated above all that had been shown her in her pros- 
perity. She accepted and encouraged it, and gave Tou- 
lan a lock of her hair, with this device in Italian, “‘ He who 
fears to die; knows not how to love.”’. This was the letter 
of credit she gave Toulan to her friends. Soon after she 
added a billet in her own hand to the Chevalier de Jar- 
jais, her secret correspondent, and the chief of this plot. 
“ You may fully confide,” she wrote, ‘in the person who 
remits you this; his sentiments are well known to me— 
they have not varied during five months.” 

A certain number of trusty royalists, concealed at Paris, 
and distributed in the ranks of the national guard, were 
vaguely initiated into this plan of escape. It consisted in 
bribing some of the commissaries charged with the surveil- 
lance of the prison, drawing up a list of the most devoted 
royalists in the national guard, in order that these men 
might, on a fixed day, compose the majority of the troops 
on guard at the Temple, disarm the rest of the detach- 
ment during the night, set the royal family at liberty, and 
escort them by relays prepared beforehand to Dieppe, 
where a fishing-bark would convey them to England with 
their principal liberators. 

Toulan, intrepid and indefatigable in his zeal, and fur- 
nished with considerable sums, which a word from the 
king had procured him from his adherents in Paris, ma- 
tured his plans in obscurity, transmitted intelligence of his 
partisans, sounded the principal leaders of the Convention, 
and in the Commune strove to obtain the aid even of Ma- 
rat, Robespierre, and Danton, tempting the generosity of 
some and the cupidity of others; and each day more for- 
tunate in his enterprises, and more certain of success, al- 
ready reckoned several of the guardians of the tower, and 
five members of the Commune among the accomplices of 
his perilous designs. Thus a ray beamed into the hitherto 
dark dungeon, and kindled, if not the hope, at least the 
dream of liberty. 


BOOK XXXIII.~ 
i ppbetyals 


Tue Jacobins were now eager to wrest from the Girond- 
ists, in the face of the people, their secret, as to the life 
or death of the king. Impatient to arm themselves by 
raising the suspicion of royalism against their adversaries, 
they required the immediate discussion of this great text, 
in order to class their opponents among the weak or the 
traitorous. They knew the repugnance of Vergniaud to 
this cold-blooded immolation, made rather to the vengeance 
than the safety of the republic. They suspected the inten- 
tions of Brissot, Siéyés, Pétion, Condorcet, Guadet, and Gen- 
sonné, and they were eager to behold their repugnance or 
these scruples openly declared, in order to use them as a 
means of reprobation against the friends of Roland. The 
trial of the king was about to separate the strong from the 
weak ; the people demanded this judgment as a satisfaction, 
the parties as a last struggle, the ambitious as a pledge that 
the government of there public should be in their hands. 


i 


Pétion was the first to demand at the Convention that 
the question of the inviolability of the king should be put, 
and that they should deliberate on this indispensable pre- 
liminary of any trial, ‘‘Can the king be judged?” Moris- 
son asserted that the inviolability declared by the consti- 
tution of 1791 protected the person of the sovereign from 
all other judgment than that of victory, and that any vio- 
lence offered him in cold blood would be a crime. “If on 
the 10th of August,” said he, “I had beheld Louis XVI. 
holding in his hand the poniard reeking with the blood 
of my brethren—if on that day I had clearly seen that he 
had given the order to massacre the citizens, he should 
have fallen by my hand. But several months have passed 
since then. He is in our power, without arms, defenseless, 
and weare Frenchmen. This situation is the law of laws.” 


sau 


Saint Just rose at these words. Saint Just was from: 
this moment, as it were, the exponent of Robespierre’s 
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ideas, and developed them in anticipation. This young 
man, mute as an oracle and sententious as an axiom, seem- 
ed to have laid aside all human sensibility, to personify in 
himself the cold intelligence and pitiless march of the Rev- 
olution. He had neither eyes, ears, nor heart for every 
thing which appeared to oppose the establishment of the 
universal republic. Kings, thrones, blood, women, chil- 
dren, people—all that stood between him and his object— 
disappeared, or was.destined to do so, for his passion had 
literally petrified him. Motionless at the tribune, frigid as 
an idea, his long, fair hair falling on his neck, the calm of 
absolute conviction imprinted on his almost feminine coun- 
tenance, compared by his admirers to the Saint John of 
the Messiah of the people, the Convention contemplated him 
with that restless fascination exercised by some men who 
are placed on the uncertain limits that divide madness and 
genius. . Attached to Robespierre alone, Saint Just held 
but little intercourse with the other members. He left his 
place in the Convention to appear as the precursor of the 
doctrines of his master, and when his speech was finished, 
he returned to it silent and impalpable—not a man, but a 
voice. 


IV. 


«You are told,” said Saint Just, ‘that the king should 
be judged as a citizen, and I take it on myself to prove to 
you that he should be judged as anenemy. We have not to 
judge, but to combat him. The most fatal of those delays 
which our enemies seek to cast in our way will be that 
which would lead us to temporize with the king. At some 
future period the nations, as far above our prejudices as 
we are above the prejudices of the Vandals, will be aston- 
ished that a people could deliberate whether they had the 
right to judge a tyrant. They will be astonished to find 
the eighteenth century less enlightened than the age of Ce- 
sar. That tyrant was immolated in the senate without any 
other formality than twenty-two poniard stabs, without 
any other law than the liberty of Rome; and to-day you 
try with respect an assassin of the people, a man seized 
with his hand red with blood from his crime. . Those who 
attach any importance to the just chastisement of a king 
will never constitute a republic. You talk of inviolability : 
perhaps it once existed from citizen to citizen, but between 
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a king and the people no natural connection can exist ; for 
the king is beyond the pale of that social contract that 
united the citizens, and can not be shielded by a bond to 
which he formed a tyrannical exception. 

“Yet the laws are inyoked in favor of him who de- 
stroyed them. , What trial, what witness do you require 
of those crimes, which are~eyery where written with the 
blood of the people? Did he not review his troops pre- 
vious to the combat? Did he not fly, instead of prevent- 
ing them from firing on the nation? But what avails it to 
seek for his crimes. No man can reign-innocently, and 
every king is a rebel. And what justice could the tribunal 
to whom you would intrust his trial show him? Could 
it restore him his country, and call before it the will of the 
people, to make him reparation? Citizens, the tribunal 
that must judge Louis is a political council. What avails 
even an appeal to the people? The right of men against 
the king is personal, and the whole people could not con- 
strain one single citizen to pardon his tyrant. But hasten, 
then, for there is not a man who has not the same right 
over him that Brutus had over Cesar, Ankastroem over Gus- 
tavus. Louis is another Catiline. The murderer would 
swear, like the Roman consul, that he had saved his coun- 
try by destroying it. You have seen his perfidious de- 
signs, and you have counted his armies; the traitor was 
not the king of the French, but the king of a few conspir- 
ators. He raised troops, he had private ministers, he had 
secretly proscribed ali men of courage and resolution, he 
is the murderer of Nancy, Courtrai, the Champs-de-Mars, 
and the Tuileries. What foreign enemy has done us more 
injury? And you seek to excite pity for him; tears will 
soon be purchased, as they were at the Roman interments 
of the people, if the king be ever acquitted. Bethink thee 
that we are unworthy of thy confidence, and only view in 
us traitors !”* 


vy. 


The Mountain appropriated these words to itself by the 
enthusiasm with which it hailed them. Fouchet, braving 
the fury of the Assembly, made (but without being able to 
obtain a hearing) a courageous speech on the uselessness 


of death and the policy of magnanimity. ‘“ No, let us pre- 
serve,” said he, “ this criminal, who was a king. Let him 
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remain a living proof of the absurdity and the degradation of 
the monarchy. We will say to the nation, Behold this an- 
tropophagus, who laughed at you, at us—this was a king. 
No previous law had provided for his crime ; he had passed 
the limits of all those foreseen in our penal code, and the 
nation avenges itself by a punishment more terrible than 
death ; she exposes him to the universe by placing him on 
a scaffold of ignominy.” 

Grégoire, in one of the following sittings, attacked the 
theory of the inviolability of kings. ‘ This fiction,” said 
he,-*‘ does not survive the constitutional fiction which cre- 
ates it.’ He demanded, not the death, but the sentence, 
with all its consequences, even were they death; and he 
prefaced this demand by these terrible words: ‘“ Is there 
a relation, a friend of our brothers who has been slain at 
our frontiers, who has not a right to bear his body to the 
feet of Louis XVI., and say, Behold thy work? And yet 
this man is not amenable to the justice of the people!” 

“I disapprove,” continued Grégoire, “of the punish- 
ment of death, and I trust that this remnant of barbarity 
will disappear from our laws. It is sufficient for society 
that the criminal can no longer injure it. What will be 
the consequence if, at the: moment when the nations are 
about to burst their fetters, you proclaim the impunity of 
Louis XVI.? Europe would doubt your courage, and 
despots would take heart in that maxim of slavery that 
they hold their crown from God and their sword.” 

Numerous addresses from the departments and towns 
were read at the following sittings, all demanding the head 
of the assassin of the people. The first desire of the nation 
seemed to be to avenge rather than to defend itself. 


VI. 

A stranger sat among the members of the Convention— 
the philosopher, Thomas Paine, born in England, the apos- 
tle of American independence, the friend of Franklin, 
author of Good Sense, The Rights of Man, and The Age of 
Reason—three pages of the New Evangelist, in which he 
had brought back political institutions and religious creeds 
to their primitive justice and lucidity ; his name possess- 
ed great weight among the innovators of the two worlds. 
His reputation had naturalized him in France, for that na- 
tion, who thought,.who combated not for herself alone, but 
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for the whole universe, recognized as countrymen all those 
zealous in the cause of reason and liberty. The patriotism 
of France, like that of religion, was not in the same lan- 
guage, or the approximation of frontiers, but in the fellow- 
ship of ideas. Paine, the friend of Madame Roland, Con- 
dorcet, and Brissot, had been elected by the town of Ca- 
lais; the Girondists consulted him, and had placed him in 
the Comité de Surveillance. Robespierre himself affected 
for the cosmopolite radicalism of Paine the respect of a neo- 
phyte for ideas that are but dim and indistinctly understood. 
Paine had been loaded with favors by the king at the time 
when he had been sent to Paris to entreat succor from 
France for America, and Louis XVI. had given the nas- 
cent republic 6,000,000 francs (£250,000). It was into the 
hands of Franklin and Paine that the king had confided this 
gift; and gratitude for past kindness should have sealed 
the lips of the philosopher ; but he had neither the memory 
nor the dignity befitting his station. Unable to express 
himself in French at the tribune, he wrote and read to the 
Convention a letter, ignoble in its language as cruel in its 
intentions, a long series of insults, heaped, even in. the 
depths of a dungeon, upon a man whose generous assist- 
ance he had formerly solicited, and to whom he owed the 
preservation of hisown country. ‘Considered as an individ- 
' ual, this man is unworthy the notice of the republic, but as 
an accomplice of the conspiracy against the people, you 
are bound to judge him,” said Paine. “As regards invi- 
olability, that must not be mentioned; only look upon 
Louis XVI. as a man of limited abilities, badly brought 
up, like all kings, subject, it is said, to frequent fits of in- 
temperance, and whom the Constituent Assembly would 
imprudently re-establish on a throne for which he was never 
fitted.” 


Vii. 


It was in these terms that the voice of America, freed 
by Louis XVI., resounded in the dungeons of that mon- 
arch. An American, a citizen, a philosopher, demanded, 
if not the life, at least the ignominy of the king who had 
sheltered with French bayonets the cradle of the liberty 
of his country. Ingratitude expressed itself in outrages ; 
and the philosopher degraded himself below despotism in 
the language of Paine. Madame Roland and her friends 

N 
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loudly applauded the republican rudeness of this act and 
these expressions, and the Convention unanimously voted 
the impression of this letter; but public feeling was indig- 
nant; it was rather the world that should hate Louis XVI. 
than the apostle of America and the friend of Franklin. 


VIII. 


The Duc d’Orléans, whom Hébert had baptized by the 
name of Philippe Egalité, and who had accepted this name 
in order to abandon all vestige of that of the Bourbons, 
mounted the tribune after Paine’s letter had been read. 
“‘Citizens,’”’ said he, “‘my daughter, aged fifteen years, 
went to England in the month of October, 1791, with the 
citizen De Genlis-Sillery, her governess, and two young 
persons, brought up with her from their infancy; the one 
is the citizen Henriette Sercey, an orphan, and the other 
the citizen Pamela Seymour, who has been naturalized in 
France for several years. The citizen Sillery has educa- 
ted all my children, and their conduct proves that she early 
instilled into them republican principles. One of the mo- 
tives of this journey was to remove her from the influence- 
of the principles of a woman (her mother), no doubt very 
estimable, but whose opinions on the present state of af- 
fairs have not always been in conformity with my own. 
While such cogent reasons retained my daughter in Eng- 
land, my sons were with the army. I have not ceased to 
be amid you; and I may safely assert that myself and chil- 
dren would not have been among those citizens who would 
have incurred the least danger, had not the cause of liber- 
ty triumphed. It is absurd, it is impossible to look upon 
the absence of my daughter as emigration; but the slight- 
est doubt is sufficient. to torment a father, and I therefore 
entreat you, citizens, to calm my uneasiness. If, however 
—and I can not believe it possible—you exercise the whole 
rigor of the law on my child, however painful it may be 
to me, the sentiments of nature shall not overpower the 
duty of a citizen, and by removing her from this country 
in obedience to the law, I shall prove again how great a 
value I attach to this title of citizen, which I prefer above 
all.” 

The Assembly disdainfully referred the demand of the 
Duc d’Orléans to the Comité de Legislation. The Con- 
vention, who no longer needed accomplices, began to dread 
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the presence of a Bourbon among its members—too near 
the throne to be employed without danger, too faithful to 
the Revolution to be accused by it, it covered him with a 
tolerance closely resembling forgetfulness—it wished to 
blot out all recollection of him, and he sought to do the 
same; but his too illustrious name denounced him to the 
republic. It was the crime from which his prostration be- 
fore the people could not absolve him, and his name, 
though repudiated, crushed- him. France and Europe 
asked themselves how his patriotism would support the 
terrible test of the trial of his kinsman, and friend, and 
king. 

Nature refused, and opinion demanded from him the 
head of Louis XVI., and they trembled to say whether 
nature or opinion would triumph. 


IX. 


At the same moment, Paris and the departments, threat- 
ened by famine, were excited more by the effect of the 
panic than the reality of the dearth. The discredit into 
which the assignats, a paper currency, had fallen, augment- 
ed the price of grain, and this scarcity of corn led to rob- 
beries of the markets and granaries. All the small towns 
’ near Paris—that granary of France—were in a perpetual 
state of sedition; and the commissaries of the Convention, 
sent to the spot, were insulted and driven away. The peo- 
ple demanded from them bread and priests, and they re- 
turned to the Convention to declare their alarm, and their 
impotency to quell those tumults. ‘“ We are fast tending 
to anarchy,” said Pétion. ‘ We destroy ourselves with our 
own hands: there are hidden causes of all these disturb- 
ances, for they invariably break out in the departments best 
supplied with corn. Conspirators, who degrade the Con- 
vention, tell us what you demand. We have abolished all 
tyranny ; we have abolished the. royalty ; what more would 
you have ?”’ ' fj 

Religious ideas agitated the departments at this period, 
and the seditious adopted the cross as a standard ; Danton 
became alarmed at this. “ All the evil is not in the panic 
caused by the dearth,” said he to the Convention; “ an im- 
prudent idea has been awakened in this assembly—that of 
no longer paying the priests. This has been supported by 
philosophicel ideas dear to me, for I know no other God 
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than that of the universe—no other religion than that of 
justice and liberty, but I think that it would be advisable 
that the Convention should issue an address, to assure the 
people that it wishes to destroy nothing, but to perfect 
every thing; and that if we pursue fanaticism, it is because 
we desire perfect freedom of religious opinion. But there 
is another measure which demands the prompt decision of 
the Assembly,” continued Danton, who was rather forced 
into this manifestation against Louis XVI., than induced 
to bring it forward of his own free will.‘ The judgment 
of the c2-devant king is anxiously expected ; on the one side 
the republicans are indignant, because this process seems 
interminable, while, on the other, the royalists are straining 
every nerve; and as they yet retain their fortune and their 
pride, you will perhaps behold the conflict of two parties. 
Every thing urges you to accelerate the trial of the king.” 


X. 


Robespierre, who would not yield to Danton the priority 
of this motion, joined in the demand, that “the last ty- 
rant of the French, the rallying point of all the conspira- 
tors, the cause of all the troubles of the republic, should 
be promptly sentenced to the punishment of his crimes.” 

Marat, Legendre, and Jean-Bon-Saint-André burst into 
the same cry of impatience, and poured on the king alone the 
tide of anger, alarm, and agitation that threatened the re- 
public. The trial of the king became the order of the day 
at the Convention. 

It was the same at the Jacobins: there Chabot inyeigh- 
ed against Brissot, and reproached him with having secret- 
ly rejoiced in the massacre of September, in the hope that 
his former accomplice and present enemy, the libeler Mo- 
rande, the depositary of his secrets, would perish by the 
hands of the people. 


XJ. 


The conclusion of all these philippics of the Jacobins: 
against Roland, Brissot, Pétion, and Vergniaud, was the 
defiance thus hurled at the Jacobins, to shrink from the 
trial of Louis XVI., and refuse the people his head, unless 
they avowed themselves traitors to their country. 

At the same sitting of the Jacobins, Robespierre repel- 
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Jed, as Danton had done at the Convention, the idea of 
withdrawing the government salary from the priests. Ro- 
bespierre and others recoiled timidly in the interest of their 
party from the rational application of the dogma of the in- 
dependence of religious belief, and the absolute emancipa- 
tion of the reason of the people. 

They proclaimed their religion a falsehood, and they de- 
manded that the republic should pay the. priests charged 
to preach that faith which they termed a falsehood. Thus 
the most firm: believers in the Revolution, who did not re 
coil from the blood of their fellow-citizens—Europe in arms 
—and the scaffold, recoiled before the influence of national 
custom, and adjourned the truth of the intercourse between 
God and man, rather than adjourn their own power. How 
closely is weakness allied to strength. ‘“ My.God,” said 
Robespierre, in a letter to his constituents, ‘is that divini- 
ty, who created all men to enjoy equality and liberty—who 
protects the oppressed and destroys the tyrants? My re- 
ligion is that of justice and humanity ; and I do not partic- 
ularly love the power of the- priests. It is another chain 
on humanity, but it is an invisible chain that fetters the 
mind. The legislator may assist reason to free itself from 
it, but not to break it. Our situation in this respect appears 
to me favorable, for the empire of superstition is almost 
entirely destroyed. Already it is less the priest who is the 
object of veneration, than the idea of that religion that the 
priest personifies in the eyes of the people. Already the 
torch of philosophy, penetrating the darkest spots, has dis- 
pelled all those ridiculous phantoms that the ambition of 
priests and the policy of kings order us to adore in the 
name of Heaven.- Naught now remains in our minds save 
those eternal dogmata on which our moral ideas rest, and 
the touching and sublime doctrines of charity which the 
son of Mary formerly taught. Soon, doubtless, the evan- 
gelist of reason and liberty will be the evangelist of the 
universe. The dogma of the Divinity is implanted in ev- 
ery mind; the people connect it with the religion they 
have hitherto professed; and to attack this dogma would 
be to attack the morality of the nation. Do not say that 
is not a question as to whether we shall abolish this relig 
ion, but only of not paying it, for those who believe in it 
think that not to pay it, or to suffer it to perish, is the same 
thing. Besides, do you not perceive that by giving up the 
citizens to the individuality of religion, you kindle the sig- 
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nal of discord in every town and every village? Some 
would wish for a religion, others would wish for none, and 


would thus become mutual objects of contempt and hatred.” 


2.9 es 


Thus Danton and Robespierre himself, by a strange and 
cowardly concession of their principles, wished to re-es- 
tablish in the name of the republic that official uniformity 
of conscience, which they reproached in the policy of the 
kings. They deprived the people of a’king, and yet they 
did not venture to declare that the pay of the clergy should 
cease. This inconsistency of Robespierre, who masked his 
weakness under a sophism, afforded food for the sareasms 
of his enemies. Carra, Gorsas, Brissot, the editors of the 
principal Girondist journals, affected to pity hzs superstition, 
and to construe his complaisance into ridicule: “ We ask 
ourselves,” said they, ‘‘ why there are so many females at 
Robespierre’s house, at the tribunes of the Jacobins, at the 
Cordeliers—at the Convention? Because the French Rey- 
olution is a religion and Robespierre wishes to form a sect 
of it. He belongs to that class of priests who have their 
devotees, and all his power is in a distaff. Robespierre 
preaches, Robespierre censures; he is furious, grave, mel- 
ancholy, and thunders against the rich and great. He 
lives on a trifle, he has but one mission—to speak, and he 
talks unceasingly. He has all the characteristics of the 
founder of a religion. He has made himself a reputation 
for sanctity; he talks of God and Providence, and terms 
himself the support of the poor and oppressed: he causes 
himself to be followed by women and men of small intel- 
lect. Robespierre is a priest, and will never be any thing 
else.” 


XIII. 


On the other hand, Marat, absent from the Convention 
and concealed in the vaults of the Cordeliers since the in- 
sult of Westermann and the threats of the fédérés, de- 
nounced thence the faction of the Gironde, as a constant 
conspiracy against the country. “I am not the only one,” 
he wrote, “whom they compel to seek his safety in an ob- 
scure cavern, in order to escape their daggers; this atro- 
cious faction assail Robespierre, Danton, Panis, and all the 
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deputies whom they can not silence through fear. They 
make out their lists of proscribed men, under the auspices 
of their leader Roland. And who are these public ene- 
mies of every upright man? Those who in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly have sacrificed the rights and interests of the 
people to the court—Camus, Grégoire, Roland, Siéyés, 
Buzot: these are the men who in the Legislative Assem- 
bly have conspired with the executive power, and declared 
a disastrous war in concert with Narbonne, La Fayette, 
and Dumouriez—these are the men who demand the dis- 
memberment of France, and the removal of the National 
Assembly to Rouen; I speak of such men as Lasource, 
Lacroix, Fouchet, Gensonné, Vergniaud, Brissot, Kersaint, 
Barbaroux, Guadet—these vile conventional puppets of 
Roland. I am reproached with concealing myself from the 
poniards of these hired assassins, but when I can by my 
death insure the happiness of the people, they shall see if. 
I fear to die.” 

Marat soon after reappeared, escorted by men armed 
with sabers and clubs, and followed by groups of women 
and children in rags. He went with this train to the door 
of the Convention. ‘And I am accused,” he wrote the 
next day, “of advocating murder and assassination; I, who 
have only demanded a few drops of impure blood, in order 
to avoid the effusion of torrents of innocent. It is the pure 
love of humanity which has induced me to veil for a mo- 
ment my sensibility, to demand the death of the enemies 
of the human race. Sensible and just hearts, to you I ap- 
peal against the calumnies of these men of stone, who 
would behold, unmoved, a handful of scoundrels immolate 
the nation. It is at the country house of Vermerange, of 
Thilles, near the village of Gonesse, that the leaders of 
this faction meet once a-week—at the same place and table 
where, two years ago, Chapelicr, Dandré, Maury, and Ca- 
zalés met. 


XIV. 


At the same period, Camille Desmoulins, together with 
Merlin de Thionville, published a journal to defend. the 
cause of Robespierre, with this heading, which revealed 
the daily thought of the Jacobins: There as no victem more 
agreeable to the gods than an immolated king. “1 do not 
know,” said Camille Desmoulins, ‘ whether Robespierre 
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should not tremble at the success he has obtained over his 
cowardly accusers. What is virtue, if Robespierre be not 
its image ? what are eloquence and talent if the speech of 
Robespierre be not their chef d’auvre: this speech, in which 
I have found all the irony of Socrates with all the keen- 
ness of Pascal, and two or three passages equal to the 
finest bursts of Demosthenes? Robespierre, Lacroix ac- 
cused thee of having uttered a word that merited condem- 
nation; but such is the idea I have formed of thy virtue, 
that I concluded this word could not be criminal, since 
thou hadst used it. As for Marat, who often terms me his 
son, this relationship does not sometimes prevent me from 
keeping aloof from my father. . But Marat is not a party ; 
Marat stands alone. Brissot—Brissot—here is a party ; 
glance at the committees of the Convention. Brissot every 
where; Robespierre nowhere. Do you know what unites 
the Girondists ? The hatred of Paris, the hatred of the 
people. They hate Paris because Paris is the head of the 
nation, and contains a vast populace—the terror of traitors.” 


DOF 


One of those fortuitous chances which occasionally hap- 
pen in, the midst of events, to aggravate and unravel them, 
suddenly furnished the Jacobins with fresh arms against 
the Girondists and accusations against Louis XVI. It will 
be remembered that this prince, mistrusting the safety of 
the Tuileries, some days before the 10th of August, had 
constructed, in the wall of a dark passage, leading to his 
cabinet, a secret closet, covered with an iron door and a 
wooden panel. The king had been assisted by the com- 
panion of his manual toil, when he, in other days forgot 
the cares of royalty in the labor of the smith. This man, 
of whom we have already spoken, was a locksmith of Ver- 
sailles, named Gamain. He was tenderly attached to 
Louis XVI., and nothing could have induced him to be- 
tray him, had not the general delirium and the entreaties 
of his wife gradually eradicated from his heart his love for 
the king. But this robust workman, having been attacked 
by slow fever immediately after the construction of this hid- 
ing-place, reflected with all the ardor of a heated imagi- 
nation, by what means his body, until that time strong and 
healthy, could suddenly have lost all its strength, and wast- 
ed away as though stricken by the hand of death. 
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He at last called to memory a circumstance, trifling in 
appearance, but which his disordered brain perverted into 
food for suspicion. From suspicion to accusation there is 
but a short transition in the mind of a simple and impres- 
sionable man, and his imagination cleared it at a bound. 
Gamain remembered that during the hard labors of the 
forge, the king had offered him some refreshment, and 
given him, with his own hand, a glass of cold water. 
Whether the chill of the water had struck him, or that the 
commencement 6f bis illness naturally coincided with this 
- epoch in his life, Gamain believed himself poisoned by the 
hand of his king and friend, whose interest, he said, it was 
to rid himself of the only witness of the treasure contained 
in the walls of the palace. 

Gamain communicated these suspicions to his wife, who 
shared in and increased them. He strove for a long time 
against the suggestions of his heart; but at last, overpow- 
ered by despair at perishing by so infamous a plot, and 
fearing lest his silence might, at some future period, be 
imputed against him as a crime, he resolved to revenge 
himself ere he died, and reveal this mystery, of which he 
alone was cognizant. He went to Roland and made his 
deposition. , Hither from his desire to seize these fresh 
pieces de conviction against royalty, from a hope of finding 
written proofs of the corruption of Danton, Marat, and Ro- 
bespierre himself; or that he feared surrendering to the 
Convention correspondences which would compromise his 
own friends, he hastened to clutch his prey like a man 
whose eye‘and hand are equally prompt to detect a secret. 
Roland did not reflect on the immense responsibility ‘he 
took upon himself by a discovery without witnesses. He 
did not summon any members of the Convention to break 
the seals; but he made Gamain get into his carriage, went 
to the Tuileries, burst open the door of the closet, collect- 
ed its contents, and took them to the ministére de 1]’inté- 
rieur, to examine them before producing them in the Con- 
vention. At the announcement of the discovery ofthis 
treasure of accusation, a cry of joy arose in Paris; a mur- 
mur of indignation burst forth in the Convention at the temer- 
ity of the minister. All the parties mutually accused each 
other of some occult complicity, of which the iron chest con- 
tained the proofs, and all trembled lest Roland had exam- 
ined and sorted these proofs of treason. All, with the excep- 
tion of the Girondists, made a crime of his impatience, and 
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of having substituted the hand of a minister for the eye of 
the nation in the examination of this dépét of treason and 
intrigue. Although in the course of the day Roland laid 
the contents of the iron chest on the table of the president, 
yet the fact of his having been the only person present at 
their discovery, and of having perused ere he surrendered 
them, laid him open to a suspicion of abstracting and par- 
tiality. The Convention. charged a committee of twelve 
to draw up a report on these papers, and the members 
therein implicated. ‘They contained the secret treaty of 
the court with Mirabeau, and positive proofs of the cor- 
ruption of this great man, The truth quitted the walls 
of the palace in which it had been inclosed, to accuse 
his memory in his tomb. Barrére, Merlin, Duquesnoy, 
Rouger, the most eminent members of the Legislative As- 
sembly—and under this denomination came Guadet, Verg- 
niaud, and Gensonné—were mentioned, if not accused, of 
having been in secret communication with Louis XVI. 
These cort respondences, for the most part, rather revealed 
those vague plans which political adventurers offer in ex- 
change for a little gold to power in distress, than decided 
plans or actual participation ; ; and nearly the whole of them 
terminated by immense demands (amounting to millions of 
francs) on the king’s treasury. They promised the sover- 
eign names and consciences, that were, themselves, una- 
ware that they were made matters of barter, Barrére, 
Guadet, Merlin, Duquesnoy, easily absolved themselves 
from fictitious accusations. One man only in the Assem- 
bly had negotiated for “ his most sweet voice” and his in- 
fluence at court—this was Danton. However, the proofs 
of his conmection with the monarchy were in England, in 
the hands of a minister of Louis XVI. The iron chest 
was silent with respect to him. 


XVI. 


Barbaroux, in order to divert the suspicions which were 
excited against Roland, demanded that Louis X VI. should 
be the first accused. Robespierre, who had, been silent 
until then, spoke, not as a judge who holds the balance, but 
as an enemy who grasps the sword, Robespierre had at 
least the merit of depriving this state murder of the hy- 
pocrisy of the usual forms of proceeding. He condemned 
Louis as if he had been supreme judge, and executed him 
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as if he had only been lopping off a principle. It was 
this frank audacity which subsequently led away so many 
minds, and caused the admirers of Robespierre to forget 
that in this principle there was a king—in this king a man 
—in this man life—life, of which society deprives no man 
for the crime of his situation, but for the crime of his acts 
and his intentions. x . 

“You are drawn away from the real merits of the ques- 
tion; there are no proceedings here!” he said.‘ Louis is 
not accused—you are not judges. You have no sentence 
to pass for or against a man, but a measure of public safety 
to take—an act of national providence to enforce. (Ap- 
plause.) What is the line prescribed by sound policy to 
cement the new-born republic? It is to engrave deeply into 
all hearts a contempt for royalty, and to strike with affright 
the partisans of the king. But to present to the universe 
his crime as a problem, his cause as the object of the most im- 
portant, the most vital discussion that ever existed; to place 
an immeasurable space between the memory of what was, 
and the title of a citizen, is the precise mode of making 
him most dangerous to liberty. Louis XVI. was king, 
and the republic zs founded. ‘The great question that now 
occupies you is solved by this one word—Louis is dethroned 
by his crimes: he conspired against the republic; he is 
condemned, or the republic is not acquitted. (Loud ap- 
plause.) To propose to*arraign Louis X VI. is to put the 
Revolution on its trial. If he may be tried, he may be 
acquitted ; if he may be acquitted, he may be innocent; 
and if he be innocent, what becomes of the Revolution? If 
he be innocent, what are we but his calumniators ! 

“Be on your guard, citizens; they seek to deceive you 
with false notions. The majestic movements of a great 
people, the sublime impulses of virtue, are represented to 
us as the eruptions of a volcano; and, like the overturning 
of political society, when a nation is compelled to have re- 
course to insurrection to obtain its rights it returns to a 
state of nature. With respect to its tyrant—how can he 
appeal to the social compact, when he has by his own act 
destroyed it? What laws replace it? Those of nature, 
and the people’s safety. The right to punish the tyrant or 
to dethrone him is the same thing. The proceeding against 
the tyrant is insurrection—his sentence is his fall from pow- 
er; his punishment that exacted by the liberty of the peo- 
ple. The people dart their thunderbolts, that is, their sen- 
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tence: they do not condemn kings, they suppress them— 
thrust them back again into nothingness. 

“ Two months since, and who would ever have supposed 
there would be a question here of the inviolability of kings ? 
Yet to-day a member of the National Convention, citizen 
Pétion, brings,the question before you ‘as though it were 
one for serious deliberation! What a shame! What a 
crime! The tribune of the French people has echoed the 
panegyric of Louis XVI. Louis still fights against us from 
the depths of his dungeon, and you ask if he be guilty, and 
if he may be treated as an enemy? - Will you allow the 
constitution to be invoked in his favor? If that should 
be so, the constitution condemns you, and forbids you to 
overturn it. Go, then, to the feet of the tyrant, and im- 
plore his pardon and clemency. . 

“But there is,another dificulty—to what punishment 
shall we condemn him? The punishment of death is too 
cruel, says one, No, says another, life is more cruel still, 
and we must condemn him to live. Ye, his advocates, 
would ye, by pity or from cruelty, avert from him the 
punishment of his crimes? For myself, I abhor the pen- 
alty of death. I have neither love nor hate for Louis; I 
hate nothing but his crimes.’ I have demanded the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and it is not my fault if the first principles of reason 
have appeared moral and judicial heresies. But you have 
never been of opinion that this relaxation of punishment 
should be exercised in favor of the unhappy persons whose 
offenses are pardoned and pardonable. By what singular 
fatality are you reminded of your humanity, in order to 
plead the cause of the greatest of criminals? Do you ask 
an exception from the pain of death for him who alone 
could render it legitimate? A dethroned king in the very 
heart of a republic not yet cemented !—a king whose very 
name drew foreign hostilities on the nation! Neither 
prison nor exile can render his an innocent existence. It 
is with regret I pronounce the fatal truth. Louis must 
perish rather than a hundred thousand virtuous citizens! 
Let Louis perish that the country may live!” 


XVII. 


The speech of Robespierre, interrupted by sinister ap- 
plause, had the same effect on opinion as a weight in the 
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balance; and the eloquence and boldness of his sophistry 
astonished and overpowered the conviction of all. In his 
majestic axioms, Robespierre not only placed the king be- 
yond the pale of the law, but of nature; and in these magnif- 
icent but erroneous invocations of natural rights, the elo- 
quent sophist did not, doubtless, perceive that he gave 
every citizen the right of-striking himself, disarmed and 
without trial, by the right of his doctrine or his rage. He 
confounded insurrection with murder, and the right of 
combat with that’ of immolation. 


XVIII. 


Buzot, in one of the sittings that followed this discussion, 
proposed to punish with death any one who should pro- 
pose the restoration of the royalty under what form soever; 
and he also demanded that the king should be interrogated, 
were it only to learn the names of his accomplices : his ges- 
ture and smile pointed out Robespierre and Danton. 

Roland continued to read the report on the papers found 
in the iron chest. One letter was a secret communication 
from the king to the bishops of France, demanding wheth- 
er he could receive the sacraments at the festivals com- 
memorative of the birth and death of Christ. ‘I have ac- 
cepted,” said he to them, “the fatal civil constitution of 
the clergy: I have always considered this acceptance as 
forced on me, firmly resolved, if I regain my power, to re- 
establish the Catholic faith.” The bishops replied by a 
severe admonition, and a prohibition from receiving the 
sacraments, until he had expiated, by numerous good 
works, the crime of having aided in the Revolution. A 
demand was made that the ashes of Mirabeau, convicted 
by these documents of venality, should be removed from 
the Pantheon. ‘Arrest his memory if you will,” said 
Manuel, ‘‘ but do not condemn it unheard.” 


XIX. 


The people, however, excited by the apprehension of 
famine and invasion, grew impatient at the delays of the 
Assembly, crowded round the doors, and declared that 
there would be no wheat in the market, or victory on the 
frontiers, until the death of Louis XVI. had expiated his 
faults, and destroyed the hopes of the monopolists and con- 
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spirators. Tumultuous bodies of men surrounded the 
Temple, threatened to force the gates, and drag out the 
prisoners. These agitations served Robespierre’s party 
as a pretext for demanding that sentence without judg- 
ment, and immediate death. 
The Convention nominated twenty-one members to 
draw up the questions to be addressed to Louis XVI. and 
his acte d’accusation. It moreover decided that the king 
should be called to the bar to hear this accusation read, 
that two days should be granted him to reply to it, and 
that the day after his reply his sentence should be pro- 
nounced by appel nominal of all the members present. 
Marat mounted the tribune after this decree, denounced 
Roland and his friends as systematically starving the peo- 
ple, to urge them to excess; then, suddenly turning against 
Robespierre and Saint Just, “‘ Attempts are being made,” 
said he, “to urge the patriots of this Assembly into incon- 
siderate measures, by demanding that we vote the death of 
the tyrant by acclamation. I recall you to the greatest 
composure. It is with prudence we must decide. (The 
deputies looked at each other as though they doubted their 
ears.) Yes,” continued Marat gravely, “let us not afford 
the enemies of liberty the pretext for the atrocious calum- 
nies they would heap on us if we abandon ourselves, as 
regards Louis XVI., to the dictates of our force and our 
anger, to discover the traitors; and there are many in this 
Assembly. (Several voices, ‘ Name the traitors!’) There 
is an infallible means; let the vote of all the deputies be 
published.” Loud applause followed Marat to his seat. 


XX. 


Chabot, after Marat, upon the denunciation of Achille 
Viard, an adventurer who sought importance by equivocal 
connections with all parties, accused the Girondists, and 
especially Madame Roland, of secret correspondence with 
Narbonne, Malhouet, and other constitutionalists who had 
taken refuge in London, for the purpose of saving the king, 
and intimidating the Convention by an assemblage of ten 
thousand modérés, who did not desire the death of the tyrant. 

This imaginary conspiracy, of which Chabot, Bazire, and 
Merlin, and a few exaltés, members of the Convention, had 
dreamed, occasioned a scene of invective between the two 
parties, in which words, gestures, and looks were exchang- 
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ed, that placed the representatives of the republic on a 
level with the lowest dregs of the populace. 

From that day their language changed like their manners, 
and assumed the rudeness and the triviality of the people 
instead of the effeminacy and affectation of the court. The 
two parties, in their fury, used the ignoble expressions of 
the populace. The blood of September seemed to flow in 
their discussions. ‘‘ These men are blockheads, knaves, 
and scoundrels,” cried Marat, pointing to Grangeneuve 
and his friends. ‘I demand from thee,” returned Grange- 
neuve, ‘‘what proof thou hast of my infamy?’ The tri- 
bunes took the part of Marat, and loaded the Girondists 
with abuse. 


XXI. 


Amid all this tumult and mutual outrage, Madame Ro- 
land, summoned by the Convention to confront her accuser, 
Viard, appeared at the bar of the Assembly. 

The aspect of a young and beautiful woman, the chief 
of a party, combining in herself the seductions of nature 
with the prestige of genius, at once confused and proud at 
the part her importance in the republic assigned her, in- 
spired the Assembly with silence, decency, and admiration. 
- Madame Roland defended herself with the simplicity and 
modesty of an accused person conscious of her innocence, 
and who disdains to refute these charges by aught save 
truth. Her clear voice trembled amid the favorable and 
attentive silence of the Assembly. This voice of a woman 
which for the first time succeeded the hoarse clamors of 
irritated men, and seemed ‘to lend a new tone to the ac- 
cents of the tribune, added a fresh charm to her eloquence. 
Viard, convicted of impudence, remained silent, and loud 
applause acquitted Madame Roland, who quitted the Con- 
vention amid universal marks of respect and enthusiasm, 
and bearing with her the secret triumph of having appear- 
ed amid the senate of her country, of having for a moment 
attracted the eyes of all France, avenged her friends, and 
confounded her enemies. “ Behold this triumph,” said 
Marat to Camille Desmoulins: “these tribunes that re- 
mained unmoved, this people that remains silent, are more 
wise than we.” » Robespierre himself despised this ridicu- 
lous conspiracy of Chabot, and. smiled for the last time at 
the beauty and innocence of Madame Roland. 
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XXII. 


The Girondists, in their turn, wished to cause a diver- 
sion from the king’s trial, and defy the Jacobins, by pro- 
posing the expulsion from the territory of all the members 
of the House of Bourbon, and especially the Duc d’Or- 
léans. Buzot undertook to pronounce this fresh ostracism. 
“‘ Citizens,” said he, ‘the throne is destroyed; the tyrant 
will soon_perish ; but despotism still exists. Like the Ro- 
mans, after the expulsion of Tarquin, who swore never to 
suffer a king in the city, so do. you owe to the republic the 
banishment of the family of Louis XVI. If an exception 
could be made, it would be in favor of the Orléans branch. 
From the commencement of the Revolution, D’OQrléans riv- 
eted the attention of the people; and his bust, carried about 
Paris the day of insurrection, presented a new idol. He 
was soon accused of projects of usurpation, and if it be 
true he did not conceive them, they at least existed, and 
were sheltered beneath his name. An immense fortune, 
intimate connections with the English nobility, the name 
of Bourbon for the foreign powers, of Egalité for the 
French, children whose youthful and daring courage may 
easily be seduced by ambition, render it impossible for 
Philippe to remain in France without alarming liberty. If 
he love, if he have served his country, he will complete 
his sacrifice, and deliver us from the presence of a de- 
scendant of the captives. I demand that Philippe, his 
wife, and children, bear into some other country the mis- 
fortune of being born near a throne, of having learned its 
maxims and received its example, and of bearing a name 
which might serve as a rallying cry for faction, and with 
which the ears of a free citizen should no longer be 
wounded,” 

This proposal, seconded by Louvet, combated by Chabot. 
supported by Lanjuinais, and suspected by Robespierre, 
agitated for some days the Convention and the Jacobins, 
and was adjourned until after the trial of the king. The 
aim of the Girondists in making this proposal was double : 
on the one hand, they wished to gain credit with the vio- 
lent party, by flattering the passion and even the ingratitude 
of the people ; and, on the other, cast on Robespierre, Dan- 
ton, and Marat, the suspicion of secret connivance in the 
future royalty of the Duc d’Orléans. 
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XXII. 


But these powerless diversions distracted, without sus- 
pending, public passion, which invariably returned to the 
Temple. While the commissioners chosen by the Conyen- 
tion fulfilled their mission to the king, Robert Lindet, dep- 
uty of the Eure, read the second acte d’accusation. The 
trial being resolved upon already, a dispute arose on the 
appel au peuple. ‘The Girondists persisted in demanding 
this revision of justice after the trial, and they were sup- 
ported in this opinion by all those members of the Con- 
vention who, without belonging to either party,wished to 
refuse the cruel vengeance of the republic blood it had no 
right to shed, and for which it did not thirst. Their speech- 
es, hailed by the sarcasms and threats of the tribunes, were 
lost in the general clamor, but were destined at a later pe- 
riod to find an honorable:echo for their name in the con- 
sciences of the people themselves. Truth finds its revenge 
in the lapse of time. 


XXIV. 


Buzot, while voting the death of Louis XVI. as the pun- 
_ ishment of his crimes, also reserved the appeal to the peo- 
ple. “You are placed, I know, between two perils,” said 
he to his colleagues. “If you refuse the appeal to the 
people, you will have a rising in the departments to oppose 
the execution of your sentence. If you grant it, you will 
have a rising in Paris, and the assassins will endeavor to 
massacre the victim. But because villains can murder 
Louis XVL., that is no reason why we should be guilty of 
this crime. As for the outrages which would assail us in 
this case, and though I become the first victim of the as- 
sassins, I will yet dare to speak the truth, and at least I 
shall have the consolatory hope that my death will be 
avenged. Just and equitable men, pronounce a conscien- 
tious opinion on Louis XVI., and thus fulfil your duty.” 
Robespierre, in another discourse, accused the Girondists 
of wishing to perpetuate the danger of the country, by 
perpetuating a trial which they sought to have decided by 
forty-eight thousand tribunals. Then quitting the question 
itself to grapple with his enemies, and turn against them 
the indulgence they showed the tyrant—“ Citizens,” said 
vou. 1.—O 
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he, ‘‘the man who told you yesterday you were hastening 
to the dissolution of the Convention, told you a great truth. 
Do you need any other proof than this discussion. Is it 
not evident that it is less Louis XVI. who is to be tried 
than the most strenuous defenders of their country? Is it 
against the pretended tyranny of Louis XVI. that men re- 
volt ? No, it is against the pretended tyranny of the few 
oppressed patriots. Are the plots of the aristocracy ex-— 
posed? No, it is the soz-disant dictatorship of some depu- 
ties of the people, who are in readiness to affect the tyran- 
ny. They wish to. preserve the tyrant to oppose him to the 
powerless patriots. The traitors, they dispose of the whole 
public power and the state treasures, and yet accuse us of 
despotism. There is not a single hamlet in the republic 
in which they have not slandered us. They violate the se- 
crecy of letters, to arrest all patriotic correspondence, and 
yet they cry shame. Yes, doubtless, citizens, there does 
exist a plot to degrade and perhaps dissolve the Conven- 
tion on the occasion of this trial. This project exists, not 
in the people, not in those who, like ourselves, have sacri- 
ficed every thing for liberty, but in a score of intrigants, 
who set all these springs in motion, who remain silent, and 
who carefully abstain from pronouncing their opinion on 
the late king, but whose silent and underhand activity pro- 
duces all the troubles that agitate us. Let us, however, 
console ourselves: virtue was always in the minority on 
earth. (Here the Montagne rose, and loud applause for a 
long time interrupted Robespierre.) Virtue was ever in 
the minority on earth, and without that, the earth would be 
peopled with tyrants and slaves. Hampden and Sidney 
were in the minority, for they fell on the scaffold. Cesar 
and Clodius were in the majority ; but Socrates was in the 
minority, for he drank of the hemlock ; and Cato, for he 
died by his own hand. I know many here who would 
serve liberty in the same manner as Hampden and Sidney. 
(Applause from the tribunes.) People,’ continued Robes- 
pierre, “spare us at least this disgrace, and reserve thine 
applause for the day when we have merited it by passing 
a law useful to humanity. Citizens, whoever you are, 
watch well the Temple: confound the plots of your ene- 
mies. Fatal care,” continued he, with a gesture of despair, 
‘was it not sufficient that despotism had so long oppressed 
the earth? must its very guardianship be another source 
of calamity for us 
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Robespierre ceased, having excited attention by these 
last words, and the desire of terminating, by a speedy 
death, a situation that weighed heayily on the republic. 


XXV. 


Vergniaud, whose silence had been too clearly accused 
by Robespierre, hesitated between the dread of rendering 
these dissentions irreconcilable and the horror he felt at 
immolating in cold ‘blood a king whom he had dethroned, 
for this orator conceded nothing to motion, ambition, or 
fear. He possessed that genius that elevates itself to im- 
partiality, and beheld every thing with the eye of posterity. 
He at length yielded to the entreaties of his friends, the 
urgency of the moment, and the impulse of his own sensi- 
bility, and mounted the tribune. Public attention was al- 
ready awakened, and all Paris was impatient to listen to 
him, for men felt that until Vergniaud had spoken the 
greatest truths of the Revolution had not been uttered. 

After having proved that the power of the Convention 
was but a delegation of the power of the people; that if 
the tacit ratification of the nation sanctioned the secondary 
acts of the government and the administration, it was not 
the same with regard to great constitutional acts, in which 
the people reserved the direct exercise of their sovereign- 
ty; after having proved that the condemnation or acquittal, 
the punishment or pardon, of the head of the former gov- 
ernment, was one of those essential acts of power which 
the nation could not alienate from itself; and after having 
shown the futility of the objections to the primary assem- 
blies, to whom the appel aw peuple would be referred, the 
Girondist orator turned, with all the power of his eloquence, 
and passion against Robespierre. ‘ Intrigue, you are told, 
will save the king, for virtue is always in the minority on 
earth; but Catiline was in the minority in the Roman sen- 
ate; and, had the insolent minority prevailed, Rome, the 
senate, and liberty would alike have perished; but in the 
Constituent Assembly, Cazalés and Maury were a minor- 
ity, and if this minority—half aristocratic, half sacerdotal 
—had succeeded in stifling the majority, the Revolution 
would have been crushed, and you would now grovel at 
the feet of the king who now possesses nothing of his past 
grandeur save the remorse of having misused it. But 
kings are in the minority on earth ; and to enslave the peo- 
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ple they, like you, assert that virtue is in the minority. 
Thus, in the idea of those who profess this opinion, there 
are no really pure, devoted, and virtuous men in the repub- 
lic but themselves, and, perhaps, a hundred of their friends, 
whom they will have the generosity to associate with their 
glory. Thus, in order that they may found a government 
worthy the principles they profess, it would be necessary 
to banish from the French territory all those families whose 
corruption is so profound, change France into a vast des- 
ert, and, for its prompter regeneration and its greater glory, 
surrender it to their sublime conceptions. To weaken be- 
forehand the force of our replies, they have had recourse 
to the most vile, the most dastardly of all weapons—cal- 
umny. We are likened to Lameth, to La Fayette, to all 
these courtiers in whose downfall we have taken so great a 
share. Weare accused—certes 1am not astonished at it, for 
there are men whose every word is a lie, as it is the nature 
of the serpent to exist only to distill venom—we are accus- 
ed, we are denounced, as on the 2d of September, to the 
pikes of the assassins; but we know that Tiberius Grac- 
chus perished by the hands of the mistaken people whose 
cause he had constantly defended. Our fate does not ap- 
pall us, for our blood belongs to the people, and in shed- 
ding it for them our sole regret will be that we have no 
more to offer them. 

“We are accused of wishing to kindle civil war in the 
departments, or at least of causing troubles in Paris, be- 
cause We maintain an opinion that displeases certain friends 
of liberty. But why should this opinion cause disturbances 
in Paris? Because these friends of liberty threaten with 
death the citizens who have the misfortune not to agree 
with them. It is thus they wish to prove that the National 
Convention is free. There will be disturbances in Paris, 
and you foretell them: I admire the sagacity of such a 
prophecy. Does it not seem very difficult to you, citizens, 
to predict that a house will be burned, when you yourselves 
bear in your hand the torch destined to kindle it? 

“Yes, they wish for civil war, these men who make as- 
Sassination a principle, and who, at the same time, desig- 
nate as friends of tyranny the victims they seek to immo- 
late to their fate. They desire civil war, these men who 
direct the murderer’s steel against the representatives of 
the nation. They wish for civil war, these men who de- 
mand the dissolution of the government and Convention, 
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and who proclaim a traitor every man who does not revel 
in violence and bloodshed. J understand you: you wish 
to reign. 

“ T know that in revolutions we are forced to veil; the 
statute of the law that protects the tyranny it is necessary to 
veil. When you veil that law that consecrates the sover- 
eignty of the people you commence a revolution in favor 
of tyrants. Courage was required on the 10th of August 
to attack Louis in the plenitude of his power; does it re- 
quire as much to sead him to death, disarmed and van- 
quished ? A Cimbrian soldier entered the prison of Marius 
to slay him; bat, terrified at his aspect, fled without daring 
to harm him. If this soldier had been a senator, think you 
he would have hesitated to vote for the death of the tyrant ? 
What courage do you find in performing an act of which 
a coward is capable? (Immense applause.) 

** The glory of my country is too dear to me to propose 
that the Convention should permit itself to be influenced, 
on so solemn an occasion, by the consideration of what 
other powers would or would not do; yet, from constantly 
hearing that we should act in this affair as a political pow- 
er, I think it would be neither beneath your dignity or rea- 
son to speak for a moment politically. Whether Louis 
lives or dies, it is possible that England and Spain would 

- declare themselves our enemies; but if the condemnation 
of Louis X VI. be not the cause, it is certain that his death 
will be the pretext. You will, I am confident, vanquish 
these new enemies: the courage of our soldiers and the 
justice of our cause are sufficient assurance. But what 
debt of gratitude will your country owe you for having 
shed torrents of blood by sea and land, for having exe- 
cuted in her name an act of vengeance, though it has be- 
come the cause of such calamities ? 

“When Cromwell wished to prepare the downfall of the 
party by whose aid he had destroyed the throne and brought 
Charles I. to the block, he made insidious propositions to 
the parliament, at which he well knew the nation would 
revolt, but which he caused to be supported by hired ora- 
tors and loud outcries. The excitement soon became gen- 
eral, and Cromwell broke, without an effort, the instrument 
he had used to obtain the supreme power. 

“Do you not hear every day, both here and in the streets, 
men exclaim, ‘If bread is dear, the cause is at the Tem- 
ple ; if money is scarce and our troops ill fed, the cause is 
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at the Temple; if we suffer every day the sight of public 
disorder and misery, the cause is at the Temple!’ ‘Those 
who use this language well know that the dearness of 
bread, the want of money, and the scarcity of provisions in 
the army arise from other causes. What, then, are their 
projects? Who will assure me that these men will not, 
after the death of Louis clamor still more violently if bread 
is dear, if our armies are ill fed, and the calamities of war 
heightened by the declaration of England and Spain ? 
The cause is in the Convention, who provoked these evils 
by the precipitate condemnation of Louis XVI, Who will 
assure me that in this new tempest, amid which all the 
murderers of the days of September will quit their dens, 
they will not present us, all reeking with blood and as a 
defender, a liberator—the chief said to be so necessary. 
A chief! Oh! if such was their audacity, they would only 
appear to fall by a hundred wounds. But to what hor- 
rors would Paris be a prey !—Paris, whose heroic courage 
against kings will be admired by posterity, and who will 
never understand its ignominious surrender to a handful of 
villains, the dregs of the human kind? Who could in- 
habit a city where reign desolation and death? And you, 
industrious citizens, whose industry is your only wealth, 
and whose means of existence would be destroyed, what 
will become of you? Whose hands will support your de- 
spairing families? Will you seek these false friends, these 
perfidious flatterers, who have precipitated you into this 
abyss? Ah! rather fly from them—lI can tell you their 
answer: ‘Go to the burial-grounds and dispute with the 
earth the flesh of the victims we have slain.’ Or, ‘ Will 
you have food? behold it! blood and human flesh !—we 
have no other food to offer you!” You shudder, citizens. 
Oh, my country! in my turn, I demand to save thee from 
this deplorable crisis, 

‘“‘But no, these days of mourning will never lower on 
us. These assassins—these petty Mariuses—are cowards! 
they know that did they attempt to execute these plots 
against the Convention, Paris would awake from her stu- 
por, and that all the departments would unite to make them 
expiate the crimes with which they have already but too 
deeply stained the most memorable of revolutions. J am 
certain that liberty is not in their power, and, imbrued 
with blood, but victorious, it. will find an empire and in- 
vincible defenders in the departments. But should not 
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the ruin of Paris, the division into federative governments, 
which would be the result—all these disorders, more pro- 
bable than the civil wars with which we are threatened— 
be weighed against the life of Louis? I affirm that what- 
ever may be the decree of the Convention, I declare every 
man a traitor to his country who does not submit to it. 
But if the opinion of consulting the people prevail, and se- 
ditious men rising against this triumph of national sover- 
eignty should rebel, here is your post—here:is the camp 
where you will fearlessly await your enemies.” 

This speech seemed for a moment to have extorted the 
life of Louis XVI. from the Convention. Fouchet, Con- 
dorcet, Pétion, and Brissot separated, with the same gen- 
erosity, the man from the king, vengeance from victory, 
and, in their turn, used language worthy of liberty. But 
on the morrow of these speeches, liberty listened to noth- 
ing but its fears and resentments, and the most sublime 
discourses only found an echo,in the bosoms of a few con- 
siderate men. Let ys refurnfto the Temple. 


BOOK XXXIV. 


I * 


Tue king became accustomed to his captivity. ‘His 
mind, formed for repose and silence, fortified itself by med- 
itation, freed itself by prayer, and consoled itself by its 
bursts of tenderness during the hours passed with the only 
beings it had ever loved. Easily forgetting the grandeur 
whose weight had overwhelmed him, Louis X VF. had but 
one wish—to be forgotten in this tower, until foreign in- 
-vasion, the joy of the people at the victories of the repub- 
lic, or vicissitudes of the Revolution restored him—not to 
the throne—but, though in exile, to freedom and his fam- 
ily. The compassionate accents and the softening expres- 
sion of his jailers kindled a ray of hope; and he fancied 
from these signs that the fury of the people began, in some 
measure, to abate. It subsided in reality; but, from the 
conviction of its approaching triumph, it was no longer 
necessary to hate the victim they were so soon to immolate. 
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Il. 


The 11th of December, while the royal family were at 
breakfast, they were disturbed and astonished by the roll 
of drums, the neighing of horses, and the tread of numer- 
ous bodies of troops; and they in vain questioned the com- 
missaries who were present as to the cause of these unwont- 
edsounds. At length the king was informed that the Maire 
de Paris and the Procureur de la Commune would, in the 
course of the morning, come to conduct him to the bar of 
the Convention, and that these troops were to form his es- 
cort. He also received an order to return to his apart- 
ment, and take leave of his son; as he would hold no fur- 
ther communication with his family until the day of his 
trial. 

Although the prisoners believed this separation was but 
temporary, it did not take placewithout floods of tears and 
expressions of heart-rending anguish! The dauphin’s bed 
was carried into his mother’s‘chamber, while the king, af- 
ter tenderly embracing his family, turned}with tearful eyes, 
to the commissaries. ‘“ What! gentlemen,” said he, “ de- 
prive me of even the presence of my son—a child of seven 
years?’ “The Commune thinks,” replied one of the mu- 
nicipal officers, “ that since you are to be aw secret during 
your trial, your son must necessarily be confined’ either 
with you orshis mother; and it has imposed the privation 
on.that parent who, from his sex and courage, was best 
able to support it.” 

The king made no reply, but paced for a long time up 
and down his chamber ; then, throwing himself into a chair, 
buried his head in his hands, and remained in this attitude 
during the two hours that preceded the arrival of the Com- 
mune. Secretly.informed by Toulan of the stormy discus- 
sions respecting himself that had taken place at the Con- 
vention, Louis XVI. recalled all the events of his reign, 
and prepared to justify himself to his judges and to pos- 
terity. 

At noon, Chambon, who had been elected Maire de 
Paris a few days previously, entered the king’s chamber, 
accompained by Santerre and a group of officers of the na- 
tional guard, and municipals wearing the tricolored scarf. 

Chambon, the successor of Bailly and Pétion, was a 
learned and humane physician, whom public esteem, rath- 
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er than revolutionary favor, had raised to the dignity of 
the first magistrate of Paris. Of modéré principles, kind 
and warm-hearted, accustomed, by his professian, to sym- 
pathize with the unfortunate, compelled to execute orders 
repugnant to his feelings—the pity of the man was visible 
beneath the inflexibility-of the magistrate. Chaumette, 
the son of a shoemaker of the south of France, who had 
been successively cabin-boy, séminariste, a lawyer’s copy- 
ing clerk, novice in a convent, journalist at Paris, and ora- 
tor at the clubs—was one of those adventurers whom for- 
tune and their natural restlessness toss on the waves of 
social order, unti! they rise to the top, only to be dashed 
to earth with greater violence. 

His features, which wore an expression at the same time 
abject yet insolent, bore the traces of all the different pha- 
ses through which he had passed previous to attaining the 
second magistracy of Paris. It was evident, from his tone 
and manner, that he was proud of this violent change of 
position, at which Chambon blushed; and that he mental- 
ly exulted at humiliating the throne before the cobbler’s 
stall, and in using the tone of a master to his fallen and 
suffering monarch. 


pat Ais 


Chambon, previous to ordering the secretary of the 
Commune, Colombeau, to read the decree citing Louis to 
the bar, addressed him with the solemn dignity and the 
faltering tone befitting a magistrate who speaks in the name 
of the people, but who addresses a fallen prince. Colom- 
beau then read the decree in a loud voice. The Conven- 
tion, to efface all monarchical titles, and to recall the king 
as a private individual to his family name, termed him 
Louis Capet. The king felt this degradation of his name 
more keenly than that of his other titles. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
replied he, ‘‘ Capet is not my name; it is the name of one 
of my ancestors. I could have wished that my son at least 
had been permitted to remain with me during the two 
hours I have awaited you. However, this treatment is but 
part of the system adopted toward me throughout my cap- 
tivity. I follow you, not in obedience to the orders of the 
Convention, but because my enemies are the more power- 
ful.’ He put on a brown great-coat, took his hat, and 
followed the maire, who walked before him. On his arri- 

o* 
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val at the gate of the tower, the king got into the carriage 
of the maze, and then drove slowly away. 


TY, 


Paris wore the aspect of an armed camp. All the posts 
were doubled, and the muster-roll of the national guard 
called over every hour.- A picket of 200 men watched in 
the court of each of the eight sections. A reserve with 
cannon was stationed at the Tuileries, and strong detach- 
ments patrolled the streets. 

The escort assembled at the Temple was ‘composed of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. A squadron of gendarmes 
opened the march. Then came three guns with their cais- 
sons, followed by the king’s carriage. This ‘was flanked 
by a double line of infantry and a regiment of cavalry, and 
three more guns formed the rear-guard. Every soldier 
was furnished with sixteen rounds of ammunition, and the 
battalions or squadrons marched at such a distance from 
each other that they could instantly form a line of battle. 
The citizens were rudely repulsed from the road, and or- 
dered to return to their occupations. The alleys of trees 
that lined the Boulevards, the doors and windows, were 
alive with people, and every eye was fixed on the king. 
Louis himself gazed intently on the crowd, as though re- 
joiced at the spectacle of such an assemblage, after so long 
having been deprived of the society of men; or, as though 
seeking a glance of compassion and respect. The altered ex- 
pression of his features struck, without touching, the people. 
His beard, which he had been compelled to let grow since 
his razors had been taken from him, covered his cheeks, lips, 
and chin with masses of light-colored hair, which deprived 
his mouth of its melancholy expression. His corpulence 
had changed into leanness, while his garments, now too 
large for his body, wasted by fever and anxiety, hung on him 
like borrowed raiment; and his whole appearance seemed, 
calculated by hatred or combined by chance, to present to 
the people a rude and repulsive, instead of a sad and touch- 
ing sight. 


Vv... 


The cortége passed along the Boulevard, the Rue des 
Capucins, and the Place Vendéme, on its way to the Con- 
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vention. A profound silence prevailed among the crowd, 
for every man seemed to feel that a great crisis in the des- 
tiny of France was at hand. The king seemed more un- 
moved than the people; he recognized and named to the 
maire the different quarters, streets, and monuments. As 
he passed before the portes St. Denis and St. Martin, he 
inquired which of these two triumphal arches the Conven- 
tion intended to pull down. 

On his arrival in the Cour des Feuillants, Santerre dis- 
mounted, laid his hand on the king’s arm, and led him to 
the bar of the Convention. 

“Citizens of the tribunes,” said the. president, “ Louis 
is atthe bar. Youare about to give a great lesson to kings, 
a great and useful example to nations. Bethink you of the 
silence which accompanied Louis from Varennes—a silence 
that was the precursor of the judgment of kings by the 
people.” 

The king seated himself opposite the chair in which he 
had sworn to maintain the constitution. The acte d’accu- 
sation was then read ; it was one long enumeration of all the 
charges made by the revolutionary factions against the 
throne, and among which were included their own acts 
from the days of the 5th and 6th of October to the 10th ot 
August. Ali the king’s attempts to resist the overthrow 
of the monarchy were termed conspiracies, and his weak- 
ness treason. It was rather the accusation of his character 
and circumstances than of his crimes. His nature alone 
was culpable ; he paid for the throne, the aristocracy, the 
priests, the emigration, La Fayette, the Girondists, and 
even the Jacobins themselves. He was the scape-goat of 
olden time, that bore the sins of all. 


VI. 


The king listened, unmoved, to this accusation; only at 
one or two passages, where it passed the bounds of even 
injustice and falsehood, and where he was reproached with 
shedding the blood of the people which he had so relig- 
iously spared during his reign, he could not prevent him- 
self from betraying his indignation by a bitter smile and 
shrug from his shoulders. It was evident he expected 
every thing with the exception of being termed a sangui- 
nary prince. He lifted his eyes to heaven, as though in- 
voking God to witness his innocence. . 


824 THE KING'S EXAMINATION. 


yar 


Barrére, who presided that day at the Convention, after 
summing up in a few words the acte d’accusation, pro- 
ceeded to interrogate the king. One of the secretaries 
of the Assembly, Valazé, approached the bar, and placed 
before the king’s eyes all the documents relative to the 
trial. The president then inquired if the king recognized 
him. 

There were two modes, equally dignified, by which 
Louis XVI. could defend himself. The first was to refuse 
to reply, and shroud himself in the inviolability of a king, or 
the resignation of a vanquished man; the other, openly to 
avow the efforts he had made, and which he had been 
obliged to make, to moderate the great leaders of the Rev- 
olution, and win them over to the cause of royalty, which 
his birth, his rank, and his oath to maintain the constitu- 
tion obliged him to defend, since the royalty itself formed 
part of the constitution.. The king could the more easily 
have adopted this course, as none of the contents of the 
iron chest proved a direct concert with the foreign poyyers 
against France. He denied the notes, the letters, the acts 
—he even denied all knowledge of the iron chest, which, 
closed up by himself, had opened to reveal his secrets. He 
thus weakened his defense, and from that day he was no 
longer a king contending with his people, but an accused 
man, contending with his judges, and who suffered advo- 
cates to come between the majesty of the throne and the 
majesty of the scaffold. 


VIII. 


Santerre, after the examination, took the king by the arm, 
and led him back to the waiting-room of the Convention, 
accompanied by Chambon and Chaumette. The length 
of the wterrogatowe and mental agitation had perfectly ex- 
hausted him,-and he staggered from faintness. Chaumette 
inquired if he wished for any refreshment, which the king’ 
refused. A moment after, vanquished by nature, and see- 
ing a grenadier of the escort offer the Procureur de la 
Commune half a small loaf, Louis XVI. approached Chau- 
mette, andvasked him, in a whisper, for a piece. “Ask 
aloud for what you want,” said Chaumette, retreating, as 
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-hough he feared to be suspected of pity. “I ask for a 
diece of your bread,” replied the king. “ Divide it with 
me,” returned Chaumette, “It is a Spartan breakfast—if 
I had a root, I would give you half.” 

The king named and counted all the streets. “ Ah! 
here is the Rue d’Orléans,” cried he, as they crossed it. 
“You should say the Rue d’Egalité,” replied Chaumette. 
“Yes, yes,’ said the king, ‘on account of—”’ He stopped 
short, and remained for some time silent. 

A little farther on, Chaumette, who had eaten nothing 
that morning, became suddenly unwell. <“ Doubtless,” 
said the king to him, “it is the movement of the carriage 
that affects you; have you ever been on shipboard ?’ 
“Yes,” replied Chaumette, “‘ I have served under Admiral 
Lamotte Piquet.” “Ah,” said the king, “ Admiral Lamotte 
Piquet was a brave man.” 

While this conversation was carried on, groups of men 
from the Halle au Blé, and coalmen, danced round the car- 
riage, singing the Marseillais,— 

“Tyran! qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons.” 


Loud. cries of “ Vive la Revolution” arose, as the cortége 
appeared, and were continued from the Tuileries to the 
Temple. As the king entered the Temple, he raised his 
eyes to the windows of the queen’s apartment, which were 
blocked up with planks, as if his look, though intercepted 
by bars and boards, could communicate his thoughts to her. 
The maire conducted him to his chamber, and again signi- 
fied to him the decree of the Convention, ordering his sepa- 
ation from his family. The king entreated the maitre to 
obtain the revocation of so cruel an order. Chambon grant- 
ed every thing in his power, and promised that the queen 
should be informed of his-return. Cléry, the king’s valet- 
de-chambre, had then an interview with the princesses, and 
transmitted to them the details he had learned of his master’s 
interrogatoire. Clery assured the queen of the active inter- 
vention of the foreign cabinets to save the king, and held 
out hopes that he would be only banished to Spain, a coun- 
try which had’ not declared war against France. ‘“ Has 
any mention béen made of the queen?” asked Madame 
Elizabeth. Cléry informed her that she had not been 
named in the acte d’accusation. ‘ Ah!” replied the prin- 
cess, as though a great load were taken off her mind, “ per- 
haps they deem my brother’s life necessary for their safety: 
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but the queen—these poor children—what obstacle can 
their lives present to their ambition ?” 


Le 


Scarcely had the king quitted the Convention, than Pé- 
tion and Trulhard obtained him the privilege of all prisoners 
—that of choosing two counsel for his defense. In vain 
did Marat, Duhem, Billaut-Varennes, and Chasles protest 
against this right of defense, and audaciously demand an 
exception to humanity, in the person of this tyrant who had 
rebelled—in vain did Thuriot exclaim, ‘The tyrant must 
lose his head on the scaffold”—the Convention unanimously 
declared against this butcher-like impatience, and maintain- 
ed its dignity asa judge. Four of its members, Cambacéres, 
Thuriot, Dupont de Bigorre, and Dubois de Crancé, were 
commissioned to bear to the Temple the decree that per- 
mitted the king to choose counsel. 

The king selected the two most celebrated avocats of 
Paris, MM. Tronchet and Target, and gave the address of 
the country-house of the former; he however added, he did 
not know the residence of Target. These names were re- 
ported at once to the Convention, and the minister of justice, 
Garat, was charged to inform these gentlemen of the choice 
the king had made of them to fulfill the last office of zeal 
and devotion. 

Tronchet, an advocate fitted for political struggles by the 
stormy debates of the Constituent Assembly, of which he had 
been an active member, unhesitatingly accepted the glorious 
mission conferred on him by a proscribed king. 

Target, an imposing orator, but pusillanimous ‘at heart, 
became alarmed at the danger of appearing as the accom- 
plice of the king, and wrote a cruel and cowardly letter to 
the Convention, in which he refused, with visible apprehen- 
sion, a task which, he said, his principles did not permit him 
toundertake. This act of cowardice, far from saving Target, 
marked him as a-victim to the ¢erroristes, and he in his turn 
mounted the scaffold, unmourned and undefended. 

Several competitors offered themselves in Target’s place; 
the king chose Deséze, an advocate of Bordeaux, residing 
at Paris. Deséze owed to this choice, of which he was 
worthy, a long life of celebrity, the highest dignity of the 
magistracy under another reign, and the perpetual glory 
of his name. But these two men were but the king’s ad- 
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yocates—he required a friend for the consolation of his last 
few days of life, and, to the honor of the human race, he 
found this friend. 


Xx. 


~~ 


Not far from Paris, and buried in profound solitude, dwell- 
ed an aged member of the Lamoignon family, a name illus- 
trious in the magistracy of the ancient monarchy. The 
Lamoignon was one of those families who elevate themselves, 
from century to century, to the highest offices of state, by 
court fayor. These families, therefore, retained, in their 
opinions and manners, something of the people, which se- 
cretly endeared them to the nation, and made them rather 
resemble the great patrician and republican families than 
the military and parvenu families of the monarchy. The 
feeble remnant of liberty yet left entirely lay in this race, 
and these magistrates alone reminded kings, from time to 
time, in their respectful remonstrances, that there yet exist- 
ed such a thing as public opinion. 

This old man, seventy-four years of age, and named 
Malesherbes, had twice been minister of Louis XVI., and 
his ministry had been repaid by ingratitude and exile, not 
by the king, but from the hatred of the clergy, the aristoc- 
‘racy, and the court. A liberal and a philosopher, Male- 
sherbes was one of those precursors who outstrip, in an age 
of arbitrary power and abuse, the application of the rules 
of justice and reason which ideas demand, but which things 
resist. 

A disciple of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the friend of 
Turgot, Malesherbes had rendered himself popular among 
philosophers, by favoring, when director-general of the libra- 
ry, the introduction of the Encyclopedia, that arsenal of new 
ideas, into France. Under a legislation of legal darkness 
and censure, Malesherbes had boldly exposed present abuses 
by declaring himself the accomplice of light; and this the 
church and the aristocracy had never forgiven him. In his 
heart he was republican, but his manners and sentiments 
were yet monarchical; and he wasa living example of that 
jnternal contradiction which exists in men born, as it were, 
on the frontiers of a revolution, whose ideas are of one age 
and whose customs are of another. The republicanism 
of Malesherbes was to the French republic what the philo- 
sophical idea of a sage is to the tumultuous ardor of the 
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people. The misfortunes of the king had awakened his 
liveliest sympathy ; for this prince had been the hope and 
the illusion of Malesherbes. A witness and confident of the 
desire of the king for the happiness of his people, and the 
reform of the monarchy, Malesherbes imagined he beheld 
in the youthful king one of those imperial reformers who 
voluntarily relinquish despotism, who lend their aid to rev- 
olutions, to accomplish and moderate’ them, and by their 
actions legitimatize royalty. A secret and occasional corre- 
spondence had conveyed to Louis XVI. the recollections, 
the hopes, and the commiseration of his old servant. At 
the intelligence of the trial of the king, Malesherbes had 
quitted his country residence, and wrote a letter to the 
Convention, which the president Barrére read to the Assem- 
bly. ; 

«Citizen President,” said M. de Malesherbes, “I am 
ignorant whether the Convention will give Louis XVI. an 
advocate for his defense, or permit him to choose one. In 
this case, I wish that Louis XVI. may know that if he 
chooses me for this post I am ready to undertake it. I do 
not ask you to acquaint the Convention with my wish, for 
I am far from believing myself a sufficiently important per- 
son to occupy their attention. But I have twice been sum- 
moned to the council of him who was my master, at a time 
when every body was ambitious of that post, and 1 owe 
him this_service now that this office is, in the eyes of most 
persons, one of danger; and, were I aware of any means of 
acquainting him with my wishes, I should not take the 
liberty of addressing you; but I thought that, from the 
position you hold, you would possess the surest means of 
informing him of this fact.” 

At the name of Malesherbes the whole Convention felt 
that electric shock which the name of a man of lofty soul 
creates, and that emotion caused by an act of courage and 
virtue. Hatred itself recognized the holy rights of friend- 


ship in the demand of M. de Malesherbes, and it was 
granted. 


XI. 


Malesherbes, introduced the same day into the prison of 
his master, was compelled to wait some time at the last 
gate-house, in which the commissaries, whose duty it was 
to see that no arms or poison were conveyed to the king, 
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by which he might cheat the scaffold of its prey, detained 

im. The name and aspect of the aged minister inspired 
them with respect. He himself showed them the contents 
of his pockets, which merely consisted of some diplomatic 
papers and the journal of the sittings of the Convention. 
Dorat*Cubiéres, a member of the Commune, a man rather 
vain than cruel, and totally out of his element amid the 
tragedies of the Revolution, was on guard in the antecham- 
ber; he knew M. de Malesherbes,and reverenced him as a 
philosopher whom his master, Voltaire, had often held up 
to the gratitude of all sages. ‘‘ Malesherbes,” said he, “you 
are the friend of Louis X VI.: how can you bring him papers 
in which he will read the expression of the wrath of the 
people against him?” ‘The king is not like other men,” 
returned M. de Malesherbes; ‘“ he possesses a great mind, 
and a faith that raises him above every thing.” ‘“ You are 
an honest man,” said Cubiéres; ‘ but if you were not, what 
is there to prevent you from bringing him poison, or a 
weapon, or advising him to commit suicide?’ The features 
of M. de Malesherbes betrayed at these words a reserve 
which seemed to indicate the thoughts of one of those vol- 
untary deaths of olden time, which rendered a man in des- 
perate situations in some sort his own judge and liberator: 
then, as if checking the idea, “ If the king,”’ said he, “ were 
- of the religion of the philosophers—were he a Cato or a 
Brutus—he might kill himself; but he is pious, he is a 
Christian—he knows that religion forbids him to take away 
his own life, and he will not commit suicide.” 

The door of the king’s chamber opened, and Malesherbes 
advanced with faltering steps toward his master. Louis 
XVI. was seated reading Tacitus, that Roman evangelist 
of the mighty dead. At the sight of his former minister he 
sprung from his seat and clasped him in his arms. “ Ah,” 
said he, ‘in what a situation do you find me!. See to what 
my passion for the amelioration of the state of the people, 
whom we have both loved so much, has reduced me. Why 
do you come hither? Your devotion only endangers your 
life, and can not save mine.” Malesherbes assured the 
king, with tears, of his joy at devoting to his service the 
last short remains of his life, and of displaying an attach- 
ment to him in prison which in a palace was always sus- 
pected. He endeavored to give the prisoner some hope in 
the justice of his judges, and the pity of the people weary 
of persecuting him. ‘“ No,” replied the king, ‘“ they will 
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condemn me, for they possess both the power and the will. 
No matter; let us occupy ourselves with my cause as though 
I was to gain it: I shall gain it, in fact, since I shall leave 
no stain on my memory.” 


XII. 


Tronchet and Deséze, who went with Malesherbes to 
the Temple daily, prepared the elements of the defense ; 
and the king spent long hours in laying before his defend- 
ers his public life. Tronchet and Deséze came at five and 
left at nine o’clock every evening. Malesherbes saw the 
king every morning, brought with him the daily papers, 
and prepared the labors of the evening. 

It was in these confidential interviews between the prince 
and the philosopher that the king poured forth his whole 
heart: the friendship of Malesherbes changed these out- 
bursts sometimes into hope, but always into consolation. 

A hank of thread, in which was concealed a scrap of pa- 
per perforated by a needle, served the princesses as a 
means of correspondence with the king. Turgy, who wait- 
ed on the king and _ princesses, concealed the thread in a 
drawer of the salle d manger, where Cléry found it and con- 
veyed it to the king, who replied by the same channel. 

Afterward, a thread, to which was attached a billet, was 
dropped by the king’s hand into the grating of the queen’s 
window, and drawn up again, charged with the confidences 
of his wife and sister. Since his seclusion, the king had 
refused to walk in the garden, “I can not walk alone,” 
said he; ‘‘ the garden was only pleasing when I visited it 
in company with my wife and children.” 


XITI. 


The next day Louis shut himself up for a long time in 
his cabinet, where he wrote his will—his last farewell to 
hope, for from that day he looked for nothing save immor- 
tality. He bequeathed in peace all that was yet left him— 
his tenderness to his family, his gratitude to his servants, 
his forgiveness to his enemies. After this act he appeared 
more calm; he had signed the last page of his destiny as a 
Christian. 

It ran thus: “I, Louis XVI. of that name, king of France, 
confined for four months with my family in the tower of the 
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Temple at Paris, by those who were my subjects, and de- 
prived, during eleven days, of all communication with even 
my family, and moreover implicated in a trial, the issue of 
which it is impossible to foresee, on account of the pas- 
sions of men, having no one, save God, as a witness of my 
thoughts, or to. whom I can address myself, declare here, in 
his presence, my last wishés and sentiments. I bequeath 
my soul to God my Creator, and pray he may receive it 
into his mercy. I die in the faith of the Church, and obe- 
dience to its decisions. I pray God to forgive me all my 
sins; I have striven to remember and detest them, and to 
humble myself before him. I beg all those whom I have 
involuntarily injured (for I do not remember ever having 
willfully injured any one), to forgive me the evil they be- 
lieve I have done them; I réquest all men, who have any 
charity, to unite their prayers to mine; I pardon, from the 
bottom of my heart, all those who have become my ene- 
mies without my ever giving them any motive; and I pray 
God to pardon them, as well as those who, from a false or 
mistaken zeal, have done me much harm. I recommend 
to God my wife and children, my sisters, my aunts, broth- 
ers, and all those attached to me by the ties of blood, or 
any other manner. I pray God to look with compassion 
on my wife, children, and sister, who, for a long time, have 
suffered with me, and to support them if they lose me, and 
so long as they remain in this world. I recommend my 
children to my wife, whose affection for them I have never 
doubted; I also pray her to teach them to look upon the 
grandeurs of this world, if they should be condemned to 
suffer them, only as dangerous and temporary possessions, 
and to turn their thoughts to the only real and durable 
glory of eternity. I pray my sister to continue to show 
the same tenderness to my children, and to replace their 
mother should they have the misfortune to lose her. I pray 
my wife to forgive me all the misfortunes she suffers on my 
account, and the sorrow I may have caused her in the 
course of my life, as she may be certain that I forgive her 
all, if she fancied she had any thing wherewith to reproach 
herself. 

“IT recommend my children, after their duty to God, 
which is before all, to remain always united among them- 
selves, to obey their mother, grateful for all the care she 
has taken of them; and in memory of myself, I pray them 
to look upon my sister as a second mother. 
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“I recommend my son, if he has the misfortune to be- 
come king, to remember that he owes himself to the hap- 
piness of his fellow-citizens, to forget all hatred and resent- 
ment, and especially that which relates to the misfortunes 
and sorrows I now undergo. Let him remember that he can 
only make his subjects happy by reigning according to the 
laws, but that a king can only cause the laws to ‘be respected, 
and do all the good he wishes, so long as he possesses the 
necessary power, but that when the contrary occurs, being 
thwarted in his actions, and inspiring no respect, he is 
more injurious than useful. Let him remember that I have 
contracted a sacred debt toward the children of those who 
have perished or are unhappy on my account; I recom- 
mend to him MM. Hue and Chamilly, whose strong attach- 
ment to me has induced them to shut themselves up in this 
miserable abode. Also Cléry, of whom I am bound to 
speak in the highest praise. As he remains with me to the 
last, I request the Commune to give him my clothes, books, 
purse, watch, and the other ornaments which have been 
taken from me, and deposited at the Council of the Com- 
mune. I forgive my guardians all the harsh treatment they 
have deemed it their duty to make me suffer: I have found 
among them some compassionate and charitable men: may 
they enjoy that tranquillity their thoughts must afford them ! 
I beg MM. de Malesherbes, Tronchet, and Deséze to re- 
ceive here my thanks, and the expression of my gratitude 
for all the trouble they have taken in my behalf, and the 
kindness they have shown me. I conclude by declaring 
before God, and ready to appear in his presence, that I am 
innocent of all the crimes laid to my charge. 

““ Written; in duplicate, at the tower of the Temple, De- 
cember 25th, 1792. Louts.”’ 


RLV. 


His mind in this, its final examination, found nothing tm 
its most secret thoughts but tenderness and pardon: the 
man and the Christian were spotless; all his crimes, or, 
rather, misfortunes, were in his situation. This paper, mark- 
ed by his tenderness, stained with his tears, and soon to be 
dyed with his blood, was the witness of what his conscience 
bore with it to the throne of God. ‘What people would 
not adore such a man had he not been a king? But what 
people would not, on calm reflection, have pardoned a king 
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who knew so well how to love and forgive? This will, 
the greatest act of Louis XVL., because it was the act of 
his soul alone, judged his life and his reign, more than the 
judgment so soon to be pronounced by irritated men. By 
this development of his life to the future, Louis involun- 
tarily accused the severity of the age that was to condemn 
him to the scaffold. He believed he had pardoned, while, 
by the very sublimity of his. forgiveness, he eternally 
avenged himself. ; 


EN 


The same day his advocates presented him with a com- 
plete plan of his defense. Malesherbes and the king him- 
self had supplied the facts, Tronchet the arguments. De- 
séze, who had drawn up the placdoyer, read it aloud. It 
commenced by an appeal to the people’s feelings, and 
strove to touch the judges by a pathetic picture of the vi- 
cissitudes of the royal family. This apostrophe to the na- 
tion drew tears from the eyes of Malesherbes and Tron- 
chet, and even the king himself was moved by the pity 
with which his defénder sought to inspire the people ; but 
his pride could not stoop to implore from them any other 
justice than that of their own conscience. “ This part 
must be struck out,” said Louis to Deséze; “I will not 
soften my defenders.” Deséze resisted; but the dignity 
of his death belongs to the dying, and he was compelled 
to yield. When Deséze and Tronchet had retired, the 
king, left alone with Malesherbes, appeared tormented 
by a secret idea. ‘I have now a new source of regret,” 
said he to Malesherbes. ‘‘ Deséze and Tronchet owe me 
nothing; they give me their time, exertions, and perhaps 
their life. How can I requite them? I possess nothing, 
and were I to leave them a legacy it would not be paid ; 
besides, what fortune could repay such a debt?” ‘Sire,” 
replied Malesherbes, ‘‘ their consciences and posterity will 
reward them; but it is in your power to grant them a fa- 
vor they would esteem more than all those you had it in 
your power to bestow on them formerly.” ‘ What is it ?” 
asked the king. ‘Sire, embrace them.” The next day, 
when Deséze and Tronchet entered the chamber of the 
captive to accompany him to the Convention, the king ap- 

roached them and pressed them to his heart in silence. 
He felt relieved of a load that had long lain heavy on his 
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mind, for he had given all he had to bestow—an embrace. 
Deséze and Tronchet were amply repaid; they had re- 
ceived all they desired—the tears of a king abandoned by 
his subjects—the gratitude of a dying man. 


ZN a 


Soon after, Santerre, Chambon, and Chaumette came to 
the Temple, and conducted the king, with the same dis- 
Bley of military force, to the Convention. The Convention 
made him wait more than an hour in a room adjoining that in 
which they sat, like an ordinary criminal. His appearance 
was more decent, and his dress more fitting his rank, than 
at his first examination. His friends had advised him not 
to shave off his beard, in order that these traces of the cru- 
elty of his jailers might excite the pity of the people; but 
the king refused to have recourse to this theatrical means 
of moving them in his favor; he rested his claims to com- 
passion in his cause, and not in his appearance. At his re- 
quest the commissioners gave Cléry razors with which to 
shave his master. His features were composed, the ex- 
pression of his eyes serene, for Louis XVI. was rather fit- 
ted to suffer, than to battle with, misfortune, and the prox- 
imity of death gave him dignity. 


XVII. 


The Convention, on the entrance of the king with his 
two defenders, listened in profound silence to the pleading 
of Deséze. It was evident, from the attitude of the Mon- 
tagne, that there was no longer any agitation, because there 
no longer existed any doubt: the judges had the patience 
of certainty, and they thus gave an hour to a king whose 
life was already forfeited in their mind. Deséze spoke 
with dignity, but without passion, and preserved the calm- 
ness of reason before the ardor of public passion; and his 
language, always on a level with his duty as a defender, 
was but rarely on a level with the occasion. He disputed 
a point when he should have struck a decisive blow; and 
he forgot that the people possess no other conviction than 
that of their emotion; that temerity is in some cases pru- 
dence; and that on desperate occasions there is no hope 
save in a despairing eloquence, which risks every thing in 
the hope of saving it. 
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It was one of the fatalities in the life of Louis XVI., that 
he did not find to dispute his death with the people one of 
those voices which elevate the occasion to the level of the 
misfortune, and which make the fall of thrones, the catas- 
trophes of empires, and the stroke of the ax that spills the 
blood of kings to resound from age to age, by language 
as grand, as solemn, and as majestic as the events them- 
selves. Had the place of Deséze been filled by Bossuet, 
Mirabeau, or Vergniaud; Louis XVI. would not have 
been defended with more zeal, more prudence, or more 
logic; but their language, political and judicial, would have 
sounded like the accents of vengeance in the ears of the 
judges; like remorse in the hearts of the people; and if 
the cause had not been gained before this tribunal, it would 
have been forever rendered illustrious before that of pos- 
terity. 


XVII. 


The king, who had listened to his own defense, with an 
interest that he seemed rather to feel for his defender than 
himself, rose when Deséze had concluded. “ You have 
heard the grounds of my defense,” said he; “I shall not 
again go over them. In addressing you for perhaps the 
-last time, I declare that I have nothing with which to re- 
proach myself, and that my defenders have told you the 
truth. I have never feared that my public conduct should 
be scrutinized, but I am grieved to find that I am accused 
of wishing to shed the blood of my people; and that the 
misfortunes of the 10th of August are laid to my charge. 
I confess, the numerous proofs I have always given of my 
love for the people appeared to have placed me above this 
reproach ; I, who have exposed myself in order to avert 
the shedding of one drop of their blood.” With these 
words he quitted the Convention. 

“Let him be instantly judged,” demanded Bazere. 
“The appel nominal, instantly,” cried Duhem; “it is 
time the nation should learn if she is right in wishing to be 
free, or if this be acrime.” “ And I,” said Lanjuinais, «I 
demand that the decree by which we have constituted our- 
selves the judges of Louis XVI. be referred to the people. 
This is my reply to your proposal: let Louis XVI. be judged 
—that is, let the law take its course, let the salutary and 
protecting forms reserved for all citizens be equally grant- 
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ed to him; but not that he should be judged by the Na- 
tional Convention, by those conspirators who have openly 
declared themselves at the tribune the instigators of the 
10th of August.” ‘To the Abbaye!” cried the party of 
the Montagne. ‘‘ You declare yourself too openly the par- 
tisan of royalty,” said Thuriot.. ‘He is a royalist—he 
accuses the 10th of August,” vociferated Duhem, Le- 
gendre, Billaud, and Duquesnoy. ‘He will soon trans- 
form us into accused, and the king into ajudge,”’ observed 
Julien. “I say,” continued Lanjuinais, “that you, the 
avowed conspirators of the 10th of August, would be at 
once the enemies, the accusers, the jury, and the judges.” 
‘Down with him, I demand, to accuse him,” said Chou- 
dieu. ‘ You will hear me ?’’ continued Lanjuinais. ‘“ No, 
no, down with him! at the bar, the bar for the prisoners!” 
cried a thousand voices, |“ To the Abbaye! the Abbaye !”’ 
replied the voices of the tribunes. Silence was at last ob- 
tained. 

“JT have not criminated,”’ continued Lanjuinais, “ the 
conspirators of the 10th of August. I say that there are 
conspirators against tyranny which are sainted; I ‘know 
that Brutus, whose statue I behold here, was one of these 
illustrious and sainted conspirators ;- but I continue my 
course of reasoning, and I say you can not be the judges of 
the disarmed man whose mortal and personal enemies you 
have declared yourselves. You can not be his judges, for 
you have declared your opinion beforehand, and some have 
done sowith ascandalous ferocity. (Murmurs of indignation 
from some of the benches.) There is a natural and positive 
law which declares that every accused man shall be tried un- 
der the protection of the laws of his country. If, then, it is 
true we can not be his judges ; if it is true that I, in conjunc- 
tion with several others, prefer to die rather than violate jus- 
tice, by condemning unjustly the most abominable of tyrants 
—(A voice—* You, then, prefer the safety of the tyrant to 
the safety of the people.” Lanjuinais looked toward the 
speaker, as though to thank him for the clew held out to 
him.)—I hear some one speak of the safety of the people,” 
continued he; “that is the happy transition I needed. 
These are political ideas you are called upon to discuss, 
not judicial. I was then right when I told you you should not 
sit here as judges, but as legislators. Does policy demand 
that the Convention should dishonor itself? Does policy 
demand that the Convention should bow to the turbulent fic- 
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kleness of public opinion? Certes, there is but one step 
in public opinion from hatred and rage to affection and 
pity. And I also say to you, consider the ‘safety of the 
people. The safety of the people requires that you should 
abstain'from a judgment which would cause frightful calam- 
ities to fall upon the nation—a judgment which will serve 
your enemies in the prosecittion of the: horrible conspira- 
cies they form against you.” Lanjuinais sat down amid 
loud murmurs. A . 

“A truce. to thése clamors,” exclaimed Rusaint; “we 
are judges and not executioners.” A few members,’ fa- 
tigued or undecided, demanded the adjournment of the 
debate. The president put it to the vote and it was: car- 
ried. Eighty: deputies of the Montagne rushed toward 
the tribune, and threatened the ‘president ; while Julien 
mounted the tribune amid the applause of his party. “They 
wish to dissolve,” cried he, encouraged by the gestures of 
Robespierre, Legendre, and Saint Just. “Yes.” “But 
it is you,” replied Louvet. “They wish: to dissolve: the 
republic,” continued Julien, “‘by-attacking the Convention 
‘at its basis; but we, the friends of the people, have sworn 
to die for them and the republic. (Loud applause.) ‘I in- 
habit the hills,” continued Julien, pointing to! the elevated 
benches on his left; “they will be the: Thermopyle of the 
people.” 

Couthon was now carried to the tribune. ‘‘ Citizens,” 
said he, “‘Capet is accused of great crimes, and in my 
opinion he is guilty. Accused, he must be judged, for 
eternal justice demands that every guilty man be condemn- 
ed. By whom ‘shall he be condemned? By you:whom 
‘the nation has constituted the great tribunal of state. You 
could not make yourselves judges, but you are judges by 
the will of the people.” Salles wished to speak on the 
same side as Lanjuinais, but the tumult drowned his voice. 
“I declare,” cried Salles, ‘‘ that we are made to deliberate 
under the knife.” 

: Pétion, thrice repulsed by the vociferations of the Mon- 
tagnevand the cries of Marat, at length succeeded in obtain- 
‘ing a hearing. At the first words he uttered—“ We will 
not have any of Pétion’s opinions,” cried Duhem ; “ We 
do not need his lessons,” added Legendre. “Down with 
-king Jerome Pétion,” shouted the same tribunes, who, 
four months previously, had proclaimed: Pétion the king of 
the people. 
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Pétion continued—“ Is it thus, citizens, that the great 
interests of an empire are discussed : is it thus, for a differ- 
ence of opinion, that we mutually term each other enemies 
of liberty and royalists? Have we not all sworn we would 
no longer have a king. Who would violate his oath ? 
‘Who would wish for a king? No one.”—“No! no! No 
one. Never!” cried the whole Convention. The Duc 
d’Orléans, in the midst of a group of deputies of the Mon- 
tagne, prolonged this oath of hatred to royalty beyond his 
colleagues, and waved his hat, to more plainly associate 
himself with this enthusiasm. ‘‘ But,’ continued Pétion, 
‘‘here we have not to pronounce upon the abolished roy- 
alty or the fate of the king, for Louis Capet no longer ex- 
ists; we have to pronounce the fate of a man. You have 
made yourselves his judges ; you must be enabled to judge 
him with a full conviction of facts. The real friends of 
liberty and justice are those who desire to examine before 
they judge. Several members desire, in common with 
Lanjuinais, that the decree by which Louis should be 
judged be referred to the people; others wish that his 
fate should be pronounced by a political measure. I am 
of the former opinion ; I demand that the resolution of Cou- 
thon be adopted, reserving the question raised in the course 
of the debate.’ They were recalled to composure by the 
courageous and still imposing language of Pétion, and 
voted for the proposition of Couthon and the reservations 
of Pétion, which caused hours, events, and reflections to 


intervene between the sentence of the people and the life 
of the king. 


XX. 


While these agitations in the Salle betrayed the irres- 
olution of the judges, the king, who had returned to the 
- chamber of the inspectors of the Convention, threw him- 
self into the arms of Deséze, pressed his hands, wiped the 
perspiration from his brow with his handkerchief, and with 
his own hands warmed the shirt destined to replace that 
Deséze wore. Absorbed in these cares, he seemed en- 
tirely unaware that his life was being decided amid the tu- 
mult of the adjacent chamber. A continual murmur and 
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noise was audible, but neither the words nor the results 
could be ascertained. The attention with which the de- 
fense of Deséze had been heard, the milder expression of 
the features of the audience, and the favorable change in 
public opinion which had for some days past manifested 
itself at the theatérs and public places, gave Louis XVI. 
a faint ray of hope. i 

On his return to the Temple, the king, who had nothing 
else to bestow, took off his cravat, and gave it to his advocate. 

The 1st of January, Cléry approached his master’s bed, 
and in a low voice offered him his best wishes for the 
speedy termination of his misfortunes. The king grate- 
fully received them, and raised his eyes to heaven as though 
he remembered those days when these same homages, now 
whispered in his ear by the sole companion of his prison, 
were re-echoed by a whole people in the galleries of his 
palace. He rose, appeared to pray with more than usual 

fervor, and requested a municipal officer to inquire after 
his sick daughter, and also to offer the compliments of the 
new year in his name to the queen. No change took 
place in his mode of life until the 16th of January, except 
that M. de Malesherbes presented himself in vain at the 
door of the tower. M, de Malesherbes was accompanied 
by a young royalist, who was afterward, in happier days, 

_the minister and the austere counselor of the Bourbons, 
whom he wished to reconcile with liberty. This young 
man’s name was Hyde de Neuville; he gave his arm to 
M. de Malesherbes, and supported his faltering steps when 
the aged defender of Louis XVI. went to the Temple or 
the Convention. 

Louis XVI. passed his time in reading the History of 
England, and especially the volume containing the trial and 
execution of Charles I., as though he sought to console 
himself by finding on the throne another example of his 
own misfortunes, or to accustom himself to death, and 
model his last moments on those of a decapitated monarch. 


XXI. 


During these days when nothing from without found its 
way into the prison, the two contending parties in the Con- 
vention continued their fierce dispute respecting the king’s 
life. Saint Just resumed the debate of the 27th of Decem- 
ber, and in language as brief and cutting as the ax itself, 
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attacked ‘the defense of the ‘previous evening. “If the 
king be innocent, the people are guilty! You have ‘pro- 
claimed martial law against the tyrants of the world; and 
spare your own! ‘The Revolution only begins when the 
tyrant ends.” Barbaroux spoke ‘vaguely, and gave the 
first evidence, so contrary to his usual character, of the in- 
decision of the Girondists. Lequinio replied to Barbaroux. 
“Tf L could by my hand alone assassinate all tyrants at a 
single blow, I would ‘strike unhesitatingly.” Applauses 
burst forth from all’sides of the Assembly. 

At the sitting of the 17th, Lebrun, minister of foreign 
affairs, communicated a corréspondentce with the court of 
Spain. The embassador from that court interceded for the 
lite of Louis XVI.,'and promised, on this condition, that the 
Spanish troops should withdraw from the frontiers of the 
Pyrenees. ‘‘ Away with all foreign influence,” exclaimed 
Thuriot. ‘We will not treat with kings, but with peo- 
ple,” added Chasles ; ‘let us declare that in future none 
of our agents will treat’ with a crowned head until the re- 
public be recognized.” 

The order of the day was the contemptuous reply to the 
endeavors of the Spanish embassador. . The discussion on 
the king’s sentence was resumed. Buzot and Brissot sup- 
ported the appeal to the people. Carra, although.a Gi- 
rondist, resisted it. Gensonné, in ‘a direct speech, apos- 
trophized Robespierre at great length. ‘“ There is, you 
say, a party which désires to remove the Convention of 
Paris, and to make citizens murder citizens! Make your 
mind easy, Robespierre; your throat will not be cut, nor 
do I think you will cut the throat of any other person. 
The mildness with which you reiterate this gentle idea 
makes me fear only that this is not the most poignant of 
your regrets. It is but too true, the love of liberty has its 
cheats and hypocrites. Do you not form a faction and call 
yourselves the Deputies of the Mountain, as if you had 
chosen that denomination to recall to us that tyrant’ of 
Asia, who is only known in history by the horde of assas- 
sins in his train, and their blind devotion to the sanguinary 
orders of their chiefs! Has not Robespierre told you, 
with the most perfect natveté, that the people ought to be 
less jealous of exercising its sovereign rights than of con- 
fiding them to men who would make good‘use of them? 
It is thus that the excuses of despotism always begin! it is 
not requisite that the judgment of Louis should appear in 


ae 
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the. eyes of the whole world, as the work of this faction: 
the people alone can save the people!” 


XXII. 


An. accusation of former secret connection with the 
court against Vergniaud, Guadet, Brissot, and Gensonné 
was.the reply of the next day to Gensonné’s invective. A 
letter, of these four deputies, addressed before the 10th of 
August, to Boze, the king’s painter, in which they offered, 
advice to the king, proved that republicanism had found in 
them its hesitations and excuses, and that the constitution 
of 1791, if it were not sufficient for, their principles, would. 
have been adequate to their ambition, provided they had 
the direction of it. This correspondence, which was at 
least,very constitutional, had no other crime. Guadet, Gen- 
gonné, and Vergniaud easily cleared themselves by their 
usual eloquence and the majority which still remained to 
them. From this day, however, they began to deliberate 
between the sacrifice of the king’s life and their own ab- 
dication, A party which had subsisted by the wind of 
the. people’s favor could. not. lose it but. by extinction. It 
desired to exist: the king must therefore die. 


XXIII. 


Camille. Desmoulins, who always mingled irony with 
death, and never found the blood of. his victims sufficiently 
bitter. unless it were accompanied by a sarcasm, opposed 
the. appeal to the people, in a discourse, for which, unable 
to obtain a hearing, he printed. Thushe wrote: “A scaf- 
fold, shall be erected in the Place.du Carrousel. Louis 
shall be conducted thither with an inscription. before him, 
bearing these words, Traitor, and perjured.to the nation! and 
behind, keng! The Convention should decree, besides, that 
the funeral vault of the kings at St. Denis shall be hence- 
forth the sepulcher of brigands, assassins, and traitors !”’ 

Merlin de Thionyille, Hausmann, and Rewbel, commis- 
saries.of the Convention with the armies, wrote thus from 
the frontiers: ‘‘ We.are surrounded with wounded and dy- 
ing; it is in the name of Louis Capet that the tyrants mas- 
sacre our brethren, and we learn that. Louis Capet still 
lives!” Cambacérés demanded an appeal to the people. 
Danton, proposed,a mode of deliberation which called again 
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into discussion all that had hitherto been decreed. Dan- 
ton seemed thus to conceal his secret intention, to save the 
king under cover of the confusion which these multiplied 
questions would produce. ‘It is very distressing,’ ob-. 
served Couthon, “to see the disorder into which the As- 
sembly will be thrown. We have lost three hours, all 
about a king. Are we republicans?—no; we are vile 
slaves.” At length, on Fonfréde’s proposition, the Conven- 
tion determined to have the appel nominal on each of these 
three questions mooted in succession : : 

First—Is Louis guilty 4 

Second—Shall the decision of the Convention be sub- 
mitted to the ratification of the people ? 

Third—What shall be the sentence? ~ 

On the first question, with the exception of Lalande of 
La Meurthe, Baraillon of La Creuse, Lafond of La Cor- 
réze, Lhomond of Calvados, Henri Lariviére, D’Ysarn 
Valady, Noel des Vosges, Morisson of La Vendée, Wau- 
delincourt of La Haute-Marne, Rouzet of La Haute-Ga- 
ronne, who declared themselves incompetent, and urged 
the incompatibility of their functions as legislators and 
judges—all, that is to say, 683 members, replied, “ Yes: 
Louis is guilty.” 


XXIV. 


On the question of an appeal to the people, 281 voices 
voted for the appeal to the people ; 423 voices voted against 
any reference to the nation. Among the former were re- 
marked Rebecqui, Barbaroux, Duprat, Durand de Mail- 
hane, Duperret, Fauchet, Chambon, Buzot, Pétion, Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Grangeneuve, Lanjuinais, 
Louvet, Salles, Hardy, Mollevault, Valazé, Manuel, Du- 
saulx,’Bertucat de Sadne-et-Loire, Sillery, the friend of the 
Due d’Orléansy who was beginning to detach himself from 
the Jacobins and the prince, and to incline toward the 
doctrines and the scaffold of the Girondists. Among the 
second were all the members of the Mountain, and some 
of the Girondist party, whose youth, ardor, and revolution- 
ary excitement stifled all scruple. The result of this test 
threw consternation among the men of courage, and de- 
cided the wavering. ; ade 

Danton, silent and observant until then, on the next day 
(the 16th) seized the first occasion for boldly declaring that 
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impatience for blood, which was not in his soul, but which 
he affected in order to preserve the balance of his position. 

The question was as to closing the theaters on an order 
issued by the executive council. ‘I will confess to you, citi- 
zens,” said Danton, rising with the attitude of the man of 
September, ‘I believed it was with other objects than those . 
of the drama that we were td occupy our time.” “It isa 
question of liberty,” said several voices. ‘‘ Yes, it is indeed 
one of liberty !”” responded Danton. ‘It is of a tragedy 
you are about to represent to the nations! it is of cutting 
off the head of a tyrant with the ax of kings! I demand 
that we do not break up before we have pronounced the 
sentence of Louis.” 

Danton’s proposition was put to the vote.‘ Lanjuinais hav- 
ing then proposed that the verdict should be taken on the 
decision of two thirds of the votes, and not on the absolute 
majority, Danton again spoke like a man anxious to be 
freed from a position which pressed heavily on him. ‘ Itis 
pretended,” said he, ‘that such is the importance of this 
question that it is not sufficient to decide upon it merely 
by the ordinary forms of a deliberate assembly. I ask why, 
when it was by a simple majority that we pronounced on 
the fate of a whole nation! When we have not even 
thought of mooting this question when the abolition of roy- 
- alty was discussed, why is it sought to pronounce on the 
fate of an individual—of a conspirator—with the most 
scrupulous and solemn forms. We decide as representa- 
tives by the right of sovereignty. I demand, if you have 
not voted a republic, a war, by an absolute majority. I ask, 
too, if the blood which flows in the midst of battles does 
not flow definitively 1 Did not the accomplices of Louis 
XVI. immediately undergo punishment without any appeal 
to the people? Does he who has been the soul of these 
conspiracies deserve to be made an exception ?’’ Loud ap- 
plause followed. 

Lanjuinais did not allow his conscience to be silenced by 
the applauses created by Danton’s harangue. ‘ You have 
rejected every form which justice, and, certainly, humanity 
claim—the silent form of the ballot, that protection for lib- 
erty of conscience and for suffrages ; we appear to delib- 
erate here in free convention; but it is really beneath the 
daggers and cannon of the factions !’”? The Assembly de- 
clared the sitting permanent until sentence should be pass- 
ed, and the appel nominal began at eight o’clock, P.M. 


BOOK XXXY. 
E 


Tur appearance of the city. was threatening—the appear- 
ance of the interior of the Chamber gloomy. The Com- 
mune and the Jacobins determining to carry the condem- 
nation of. Louis. XVI. as a personal victory over their 
enemies, and to push moral constraint to violence, had col- 
lected for many days in Paris all the strength of which 
their journals, their correspondence, and their affiliations 
allowed them to dispose. The ringleaders of the faubourgs 
had recruited their bands with women and children in rags, 
in order to hurl death at the tyrant in the streets which 
were adjacent to the Convention. Theroigne de Méricourt 
and Saint Huruge, the assassins of Avignon, the cut-throats 
of September, the combatants of the 10th of August, the 
Jédérés assembled in Paris on their way to the frontiers— 
volunteers and soldiers retained in the capital by, the min- 
ister of war, Pache, rather, to increase than to repress se- 
ditions—a, population wholly free from political. passion, 
but destitute of work or bread, and deceiving its despair 
by its agitation. Masses of inquisitive persons, whom great 
sights attract from their houses, as swarms leave their hives 
on the approach of. a storm, and who, with no actual bent, 
lend the appearance of numbers to the passions of others ; 
the echoes of August and September still. working on their 
imaginations, the night which ended the tumult, the sever- 
ity of the season, which acted on the frame and aroused 
despair, and, finally, the name of the king, comprising every 
misery, every wickedness, every treachery imputed to roy- 
alty, and which made the people credit, that by sacrificing 
the men who bore this title, they would, by the same stroke, 
immolate calamities, crimes, recollections, and the hopes ofa 
repudiated institution—all—all impressed on the night of the 
16th of January that character of irresistible impulsion which 
gives to a popular manifestation the form of an element, 


II. 


In the morning, one of the conquerors of the Bastille, 
named Louvain, having ventured to say in his section that 
the republic might be established without shedding the 
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blood of Louis XVI., a fédéré present plunged his saber 
into his heart, and the people dragged him along by his 
legs on the pavement, until he breathed his last sigh. 

In the evening, a hawker of books and newspapers, com- 
ing out of a reading-room, suspected of royalism in the 
gallery of the Palais Royal, and accused by a passer-by 
of distributing writings favorable to the appeal to the peo- 
ple, was assassinated, with thirty wounds, by the frequent- 
ers of that garden. Bands of malefactors, let loose from 
prison by the Septembrisers, had formed gatherings of 
wretches, who sought in the public agitation the occasion 
and concealment. of unpunished crimes. Dragoons of: the 
republic, leaving their barracks, spread themselves, sword 
in hand, over the public places, in the Palais Royal, the 
Tuileries, &c:, brandishing their weapons, and singing pa- 
triotic airs. Thence they went to the Church of Val-de- 
Grice, where were inclosed in silver urns the hearts of 
several kings and queens of France, These funeral vases 
they broke, trampling under foot those relics of royalty, 
and then flung them into the common sewer. 


IIT. 


The approaches to, and the interior of the Hall of the 
. Convention, seemed rather arranged for an execution than 
ajudgment. The hour, the place, the narrow avenues, the 
winding passages, the gloomy vaults of the ancient mon- 
astery, the lanterns, “few and far between,” which struggled 
with the darkness of a winter’s night, and threw a pale light 
on every passer’s face ; the weapons which shone and sound- 
ed at every door, the pieces of artillery, which the can- 
noneers with lighted match seemed to watch at the two 
principal entrances, less to intimidate the people than to 
turn the guns against the Hall if the fatal sentence were 
not passed; the dull murmurings of a countless multitude, 
up and watching in the neighboring streets, and pressing 
on all sides against the walls in order to learn the verdict ; 
the movement of the patrol, who with difficulty cleft through 
the ocean of human beings in order to make way for the 
representatives arriving late; the costumes, physiognomies, 
bonnets rouges, carmagnoles, the contracted features, hoarse 
voices, fierce and significant gestures—all seemed calculated 
to indicate to the minds of the judges the inexorable will 
of the predetermined people. < His death or thine!” These 
P 
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were the only words, uttered in low tones, but with deep 
emphasis, in the ear of each deputy who threaded his way 
among the groups in order to reach his post. 

Persons who had been in the habit of attending the sit- 
tings of the Convention, and knew every member, were 
placed at stated distances; and these spies of the people 
named the deputies aloud as they passed, pointing out the 
doubtful, threatening the timid, insulting the mercifully- 
disposed, and applauding the inflexible. At the names of 
Marat, Danton, Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, and Camille 
Desmoulins, the ranks opened with respect and made way 
for the anger and confidence of the people. At the names 
of Brissot, Vergniaud, Lanjuinais, Boissy d’Anglas, angry 
countenances, clenched fists, pikes, and swords brand- 
ished over their heads, clearly indicated that the people 
would be obeyed or revenged. The very sentinels placed 
there to protect the deputies gave the example of insult and 
violence. - The ci-devant Marquis de Villette, pupil and 
friend of Voltaire, and now a member of the Convention, 
being recognized in the lobby of the manége which led to 
the Assembly, was seized, and. saw the points of twenty 
sabers ready to be plunged into his heart, if he would not 
pledge himself to vote for the death of the tyrant. Villette, 
who in a frail body bore an intrepid heart, and who did 
not think that philosophy was based on the scaffold, disen- 
gaged himself from the clutch of the people, thrust aside the 
blades of two swords directed against his breast, and, look- 
ing his assailants boldly in the face, said “ No, I will not 
vote for his death, and you will not kill me; you respect in 
me my conscience, liberty, and the nation ;” and he passed 
on unharmed. 

The lobbies of the Convention, in the possession of the 
most sanguinary ruffians of Paris, were also filled with armed 
men, who kept in order and in silence, out of respect for 
the place. They were, however, posted there as living 
proofs of the terror which their names, arms, and recollec- 
tions must inspire to the judges of the king. They were 
statues of assassination, placed at the doors of the tribunal 
of the people to command a sentence of death. 


LY 


The interior of the. hall was but imperfectly lighted. 
The lamps on the tables, and the chandelier, threw their 
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rays from on high over certain parts of the apartment while 
the rest was in utter obscurity. The public benches, as- 
cending by steps like an amphitheater almost to the elevated 
position of the mountain with which they mingled, as in the 
Roman cireus, were crammed with spectators. As at the 
ancient spectacles, there were seated in the first rows many 
females, young, and wearing the tricolor ribbon, talking to 
each other with calmness, exchanging nods, and glances, 
and smiles, and only resuming their serious look and pos- 
ture to count the votes, and mark them on a card with the 
point of a pin, at the moment when the numbers were 
declared from the tribune. Servants moved backward and 
forward with salvers, in which were ices, oranges, and 
sweetmeats, which they handed to those females: on the 
highest steps men of the lower orders, in the daily attire of 
their different conditions, were standing attentive listeners, 
and repeating to each other the name and vote of the 
deputy called, and following him to his seat with applause 
or murmurs. The first rows of these places were filled 
with journeymen butchers, with their blood-stained aprons 
turned up to one side of their girdles, and the handles of 
the long knives of their trade sticking out prominently from 
the folds of the cloth, which served them as sheaths. 

The empty space at the foot of the bureau, the bar, the 
approaches to the doors, the vomitories which led to the 
benches of the deputies and the public tribunes, were agi- 
tated by the perpetual undulation of the deputies, mingled 
with spectators who could not find room in the tribunes, 
and had, consequently, intruded upon the space reserved 
for the legislators. ‘These groups, constantly broken and 
filled up again by the members called to the tribune, or by 
those who quitted it, rather resembled the throng of a pub- 
lic place than an audience in the presence of a tribunal. 

The stir never ceased but for a moment, when the name 
of some important deputy, pronounced by the usher, caused. 
all eyes to turn toward him, in order to learn, from his ap- 
pearance and the motion of his lips, whether he pronounced 
for life or death. The benches of the deputies were nearly 
empty. Weary of a sitting of fifteen hours, which was yet to 
be uninterrupted until sentence was passed, some gathered 
in small groups, conversed in under tones, in attitudes of pa- 
tient resignation; others, with their legs extended, leaning 
back on the deserted benches, fell asleep under the weight of 
their thoughts, and only awoke at the clamor made when 
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a vote was given more energetically than usual. ‘The ma- 
jority, perpetually driven from one place to another by the 
internal agitation of their thoughts, kept moving from one 
apartment to another. They passed from one group to 
another, rapidly exchanging, in low voices, a few words 
with their colleagues, writing on their knees, erasing what 
they had written, rewriting their intended vote, and again 
obliterating it, until the moment when called on by the 
usher, who, surprising them in their hesitation, snatched 
from their lips the fatal word, which one minute more 
would have changed to a contrary decision, and of which 
they perhaps repented before it was pronounced. 


Ve 


_ The first votes heard by the Assembly left all minds in 
uncertainty. Death and exile seemed balanced equally in 
the alternate record of the votes. The king’s fate was de- 
pending on the first vote which a Girondist leader should 
give. This vote would unquestionably denote the proba- 
ble vote of the whole party, and the number of men at- 
tached to this party would irrevocably determine the major- 
ity. Thus life and death were in some measure suspended 
from the lips of Vergniaud. 

All anxiously awaited until the call of the alphabetical 
order of the departments should reach the letter G, sum- 
moning the deputies of the Gironde to the tribunes. _Verg- 
niaud was the first. His immortal discourse against Robes- 
pierre disputing the judgment of the king by his enemies 
was freshly remembered. His repugnance and his horror 
for the extreme party was well known, and confidential con- 
versations were repeated, in which he had twenty times 
avowed his sensibility as to the fate of a prince whose 
greatest crime in his eyes was a weakness which almost 
amounted to innocence. It was known that on the previ- 
ous evening, and some hours before the commencement of 
the ballot, Vergniaud, supping with a lady, who commis- 
erated the captives of the Temple, had sworn by his elo- 
quence and his life that he would save the king. No one 
doubted the orator’s courage—that courage was manifest 
at this very moment in the calmness of his brow, and the 
compression of his firmly-closed mouth. | 

At Vergniaud’s name all conversation ceased, and every 
eye was turned upon him. He slowly mounted the steps 
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ot the tribune, collected himself for a moment, with his 
eyelids lowered like a man who reflects once again before 
he acts; then, in a gloomy tone, and as if resisting in his 
soul the sensibility which loudly appealed to him, he said 
“ Death.” — t 

Silent astonishment repressed the murmurs, and even the 
breathing in the Assembly> Robespierre gaye an almost 
imperceptible smile, in which contempt predominated over 
joy. Danton shrugged his shoulders. “ These are your 
orators !’’ he said; in an under tone; to Brissot. “ Sublime 
language and base conduct! What is to be done with 
such men? Don’t talk of them to me—the party is de- 
stroyed.” 

Hope died in the minds of the few who were the king’s 
friends, dispersed in the Chamber and inthe Tribunes. It 
was seen that the victim was surrendered by the hand of 
Vergniaud. In vain did he appear to retain his vote after 
having given it, by demanding, like Mailhé, that after hay- 
ing voted for death, the Assembly should deliberate as to 
whether it was consonant with the public safety that a de- 
lay of the execution should take place. The Jacobins felt 
that when once the justice of the sentence should be de- 
creed, the Girondists would not dispute with them as to 
the urgency of its execution. Vergniaud himself declared 
. that his vote of death was independent of the respit ac- 
corded or refused. This was depriving himself before- 
hand of the possibility of again grasping at the head which 
he released trom his clutch. He descended the steps and 
was lost in the throng. 


vt 


The appel continued. All the Girondists—Buzot, Pé- 
tion, Barbaroux, Isnard, Lasource, Salles, Rebecqui, Bris- 
sot, voted also for death. The majority united to their 
vote the condition of a respit to the sentence. Fonfréde 
and Ducos voted for death without reservation, Siéyés, 
who in the councils and secret conversations of his party 
had most insisted in refusing this pleasure to Robespierre— 
this triumph to the Jacobins—this blood, unproductive and 
dangerous to the Revolution—Siéyés, after the victory of the 
Jacobins in the appel nomial, judged all further resistance 
useless. To leave to Robespierre this bloody title to the des- 
perate confidence of the people, was, in his eyes, to abdicate 
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at once the government of the republic, and perhaps life it- 
self. Since the movement could not be arrested, it was ne- 
cessary, he thought, to join, in order still to control, it. 
Siéyés mounted the tribune, and uttered only the single word 
death. We uttered it ina tone of regret, with the coldness 
of a geometrician who propounds an axiom, and the de- 
jection of a beaten man who yields to fate. He did not 
add to this word the ironic phrase attributed to him. His 
vote was laconic, not cruel. . Condorcet, faithful to his 
principles, refused to shed blood; he demanded that Louis 
XVI. should be handed over to the severest punishment 
next to death. Lanjuinais, Dusaulx, Boissy d’Anglas, 
Kersaint, Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Sillery, Salles, resisted 
the example of the chiefs of their party, and the intimida- 
tion of the Jacobins. They almost all voted imprisonment 
during the war and ostracism after peace. Manuel him- 
self, overcome by the spectacle of the unfortunate royal 
family, whom he had observed more closely while at the 
Temple, voted for their life. Daunoy, a republican phi- 
losopher, who had, as he declared, but two disinterested 
passions in his soul—God and liberty—in his vote loudly 
separated the right of judging and deposing kings from the 
right of immolating them as victims. -He proved that learn- 
ing strengthens justice in the heart of a writer, by eluci- 
dating his judgment, and that he had extracted in his lit- 
erary acquaintance with the ancients—with their maxims 
of magnanimity—the courage to execute them even in the 
presence of death, The Mountain almost unanimously voted 
death; Robespierre summing up his previous discourse in 
a few words, attempted to reconcile his horror of the pen- 
alty of death with the condemnation which fell from his 
lips. He did so by saying that tyrants were an exception 
to humanity, and by declaring that his tenderness for the 
oppressed prevailed in his mind over his pity for the op- 
pressors. 

The deputies of Paris, Marat, Danton, Billaut- Varennes, 
Legendre, Panis, Sergent,* Collot d’Herbois, Fréron, 
Fabre d’Eglantine, David, Robespierre junior, followed 
the example of Robespierre, and repeated, like monoto- 
nous echoes, twenty-one times the word “ death,” as they 
passed in line before the tribune. 

The Duc d’Orléans was the last called. Deep silence 


* Sergent, who was Robespierre’s secretary during the Reign of Terror, 
only died last month (July, 1847), at Marseilles — Tans. 
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followed hisname. Sillery, his confident and favorite, had 
voted against death. It was expected that the prince 
would vote as his friend had done, or would refuse in the 
name of nature and of blood. Even the Jacobins antici- 
pated this exception; but he would not be excepted. He 
ascended the steps slowly and unmoved, unfolded a paper 
which he held in his hand,“and read, with the voice of a 
stoic, these words: “Solely occupied with my: duty, con- 
vinced that all who have attempted or shall attempt here- 
after the sovereignty of the people merit death, I vote for 
‘death.’”? These words fell in silence, and to the aston- 
ishment of the party to whom the Duc d’Orléans seemed 
to concede them as a pledge. He did not find even from 
the Mountain a look, a gesture, or a voice that applauded 
him. The Montagnards, while condemning: to death a 
captive and disarmed king, might wound justice, affright 
mankind, but they did: not appall nature. Nature revolted 
in them against the vote of the first prince of the blood. 
A shudder pervaded the benches and tribunes of the As- 
sembly. | The duke descended from the tribune greatly dis- 
concerted, and doubtful, from the appearance presented, of 
the act he had just perpetrated. The true heroism of lib- 
erty does not make the human heart shudder. We have 
no horror of that which we admire. Virtues like those of 
. Brutus are so close akin to crime, that the consciences of 
republicans themselves are troubled in the presence of such 
deeds. To sacrifice nature to the laws appears beautiful 
at the first glance; but consanguinity is a law, and there 
is no virtue opposed to a virtue. If this vote were a sac- 
rifice to liberty, the horror of the Convention must have 
convinced the Duc d’Orléans that the sacrifice was not ac- 
cepted; if it were a pledge, so vast a one was not required 
from him; if it were a concession to his safety he paid too 
dearly for his life. Already assailed by the Girondists, 
scarcely tolerated by Robespierre, client of Danton, if he 
had refused any thing to the Mountain it would have de- 
manded his head. He had not even elevation of soul to 
offer to it. Robespierre himself, in returning in the even- 
ing to Duplay’s house, and conversing on the sentence 

assed on the king, seemed to protest against the Duc 
d’Orléans’s vote. ‘The miserable man,’’ said he; ‘‘he was 
only required to listen to his own heart, and make himself 
an exception: he would not, or dare not doso. The nation 
would have been more magnanimous than he!” 
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VII. 


The. scrutiny was long, and attended with doubt and 
anxiety. Life and death, as in a struggle, were, by. turns, 
in the ascendency, according as chance combined the suf- 
frages in the lists made out by the secretaries. It seemed 
as though destiny herself hesitated to pronounce the fatal 
word—eyery heart palpitated—some in the hope of saving 
this sorrow to the Revolution, others in the fear of losing 
their victim. At last the president arose to pronounce the 
judgment. It was Vergniaud. He was ghastly pale, his 
lips and hands trembled. By a cruel chance, or the more 
cruel mockery in the choice of his colleague, the office of 
president condemned Vergniaud to proclaim the sentence 
of dethronement by the Legislative Assembly, and the sen- 
tence of death by the Convention. He desired to preserve, 
even. by his own blood, a well-regulated monarchy, and the 
life of Louis XVI.; yet was he called upon twice in three 
months to belie his heart, and serve as the organ of the 
opinions of his enemies. His false and cruel position, un- 
der these two circumstances, was the symbol of the actual 
situation of his party—Pilates of the monarchy and of the 
king, delivering the one over to the people without being 
convinced of its vices, and surrendering the other to the 
Jacobins without believing in his criminality—shedding in 
public blood which they deplored in secret; feeling on 
their lips remorse struggling with their verdict, and wash- 
ing their hands in the face of posterity. 


VII. 


At this moment a deputy, named Duchitel, covered by 
his bed-clothes, was brought to the Convention, in the 
midst of threats, and voted with a dying voice against 
death. A renewed intercession of the King of Spain, in 
favor of Louis X VI., was-announced. Danton spoke with- 
out asking leave. ‘Thou art not yet king, Danton,” ex- 
claimed Louvet to him. “I am astonished,” continued 
Danton, “ at the insolence of a power which does not fear 
to assume an influence over our deliberations. If every 
body was of my opinion, it would instantly vote war with 
Spain on that ground alone. What, they will not recog- 
nize our republic, and desire to dictate laws to us! Yet 
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hear this embassador. if you desire to.do so. But let the 
president make.a reply worthy of the people whose organ 
he is. Let: him be told that the conquerors of. Jemappes 
will not. belie the glory they have acquired, and will re- 
sume their strength in order to exterminate all kings who 
have conspired against. us! No dealings. with tyranny ! 
The people will pass sentence on their, representatives if 
their representatives have deceived them.” 

Vergniaud, with an accent of agony, said: ‘“ Citizens, 
you are about to exercise a great act of justice. I hope 
humanity will enjoin you to keep the most, perfect silence. 
When justice has spoken, humanity ought to.be listened 
to in its turn.” He read the result of the scrutiny. The 
Convention comprised 721 voters: 334,had voted for exile 
or imprisonment; 387 for death, including the votes of those 
who had voted for death on condition that it should be de- 
layed. Thus death included fifty-three votes more than 
banishment, but: by subtracting from this the forty-six voices 
which demanded a suspension of the execution, there re- 
mained only a majority of seven votes for death. Thus 
three men misplaced altered the figure and the judgment. 
It was, therefore, the twelve or fifteen leaders of the Gironde 
whose hand had cast the decisive weight into the almost 
equal balance.. Death, the desire of the Jacobins, was the 

-act of the Girondists. Vergniaud and his friends made 
themselves the executioners of Robespierre. The death 
of the tyrant, a passion of the people, was the concession, 
of the Gironde. Some demanded his head as a token of 
safety for the republic, the others gave it as the safety of 
their party. If the passion of the one was blind and piti- 
less, what name could be given to the concession of the 
others? If there be a crime in murder from revenge, it 
is twofold when that murder is basely consummated. 


IX. 


During this scrutiny, the king, deprived. of all commu- 
nication from without since the day of his last appearance 
before his judges, only knew that his, life.and. death were 
at this moment in the hands of men, Philosophy gave its 
advice in adversity to sages of antiquity; Christianity made 
a dogma of resignation, and gave from a cross the example 
to a new world. 

Louis incessantly contemplated, this. cross, and from it 
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conjectured his own punishment. He had been at liberty, | 
daring the last days, to communicate with his family, but 

he preferred drinking of the chalice of’ separation alone, 

and at one draught, rather than to have it exhausted drop 

by drop by his family. 

On the morning of the 19th, the gates of his tower open- 
ed, and he saw M. de Malesherbes come toward him. He 
rose, and advanced to meet his old friend, who, falling at 
the king’s feet, bedewed them with tears, remaining for a 
long time unable to speak. Like the painter of old, who 
veiled the visage of Grief from a fear that he could not ad- 
equately express the agony of the human heart, Male- 
sherbes, mute with his tongue, endeavored to make his atti- 
tude and silence convey the news which he shuddered to 
pronounce. The king understood him, uttered the word 
without a change of countenance, raised his friend, pressed 
him to his heart, and seemed only absorbed in his attempts 
to console and assure the venerable messenger who brought 
his death warrant. He inquired, with calm curiosity and 
as though not personally affected, the particulars, number 
of votes, the votes of certain individuals of the Convention 
whom he knew. ‘As to Pétion and Manuel,” he said to 
Malesherbes, “I do not ask—I am sure they did not vote 
for my death.” He inquired how his cousin, the Duc d’Or- 
léans, had voted. Malesherbes having informed him, he 
remarked, “ Ah! that affects me more than any of the oth- 
ers!” It was the comment of Cesar when he recognized 
the countenance of Brutus among his murderers. He alone 
roused him to speak. 


Xx. 


Garat and Lebrun, the ministers, Chambon, the mayor, 
and Chaumette, the procureur of the Commune, accompa- 
nied by Santerre, the president and the public accuser of 
the criminal tribunal, came to announce to the king his 
sentence, with all the pomp of the law when about to take 
away the life of a criminal. Erect, with his forehead up- 
lifted, his eye fixed on his judges, he listened to the sen- 
tence of death in twenty-four hours with the intrepidity of 
an upright man. One look cast toward heaven seemed 
like an appeal from his inmost soul to the infallible Judge 
and Sovereign. The reading of the sentence concluded, 
Louis X VI., advanced toward Grouvelle, the secretary of 
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the executive council, took the sentence from his hands, 
folded it, and placed it in his portfolio; then turning toward 
Garat, “‘ Monsieur minister of justice,” he said, in a voice 
in which was. perceptible the royal tone in the prayer of a 
suppliant, ‘‘1 request you to deliver this letter to the Con- 
vention.’ Garat hesitating to take the paper, “I will read 
it to you,” said the king; and he read as follows: “I de- 
mand of the Convention a delay of three days, in order to 
prepare myself to appear before God; I require further 
to see freely the priest whom I shall name to the commis- 
saries of the Commune, and that he be protected in the 
act of charity which he shall exercise toward me. I de- 
mand to be freed from the perpetual surveillance which 
has been exercised toward me for many days. I demand, 
during these last moments, leave to see my family when I 
desire it, without witnesses. I desire most earnestly that 
the Convention will at once take into consideration the fate 
of my family, and that they be allowed immediately to re- 
tire unmolested whithersoever they shall think fit to choose 
an asylum. I recommend to the kindness of the nation all 
the persons attached to me. There are among them many 
old men, women, and children, who are entirely dependent 
on me and must be in want. Given at the Temple the 
20th January, 1792.” 

At the same time the king handed to Garat a second 
paper, containing the address of the ecclesiastic whose 
offices and whose consolation he desired for his last hours. 
This address, written in a handwriting which was not the 
king’s, was ‘““M. Edgeworth de Firmont, Rue de Bac.” 
Garat having taken the two papers, the king retreated some 
few paces and bowed as when he dismissed an audience at 
court, intimating his desire to be left alone. The ministers 
retired. 


2:9 


After their departure, the king walked up and down his 
chamber with a firm step, and then demanded his repast, 
and as he had no knife he ate with a spoon, and broke his 
bread with his fingers. He was more indignant at these 
precautions than at hearing his death warrant. ‘‘ Do they 
think me such a coward,” said he, “as to snatch my life 
from my enemies? Crimes are imputed to me, but Iam in- 
nocent, and shall die fearlessly. I would that my death 
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could render. France happy, and avert the evils I foresee 
for the nation.” 

At six o’clock Santerre and Garat returned to bring him 
the answer of the Convention to his demands. In spite of 
the reitérated efforts of Barbaroux, Buzot, Pétion, Condor- 
cet, and Thomas Paine, the Convention had decided .on the 
previous. evening that all respit should be refused. Four- 
nier l’Americain, Jourdan, called Coupe-téte, and their 
satellites, had brandished their sabers over the heads of 
Barbaroux and Brissot, in the lobby of the Conyention, and 
given them the. option of silence or death. These coura- 
geous deputies braved. the danger, and struggled five hours 
in vain to obtain the respit.- Cazenave, Brissot, Manuel, and 
De Kersaint (this latter in,a letter, one of the most. heroic 
defiances of death. that could issue from the soul of a citizen) 
protested in. vain. A majority of thirty-four, headed by 
Thuriot, Couthon, Marat, and Robespierre, refused all delay. 
The following is Kersaint’s letter:— 

“Citizens, it is impossible for me any longer to support 
the disgrace of sitting in the Convention with blood-thirsty 
men when their opinion, aided by terror, prevails over: that 
of good men—when, Marat. possesses more influence than 
Pétion. If the love of my country has made me endure 
the misfortune of being the colleague of the panegyrists 
and promoters of the murders of the 2d of September, I 
will at least defend my memory from. the charge of having 
been their accomplice; I have but one moment. in which 
to do this—the present: to-morrow it will be too late.’ 

The Convention, irritated rather than moved by this lan- 
guage, charged the minister of justice to reply to the wishes 
of Louis XVI, that he was at liberty to.send for any priest 
he pleased, and to see his family without any one else being 
present; but that the demand of three days was refused, and 
a the execution would take place within four-and-twenty 

ours. 


XII. 


The king received this communication of the municipal 
council without a murmur; for he did. not dispute each 
minute with death: he only demanded a few hours’ pause 
between life and eternity. In one of his interviews with 
M. de Malesherbes he charged him to transmit, a secret 
message to a venerable foreign priest concealed in Paris, and 
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whose assistance he requested in the event of his condem- 
nation. ‘It isa strange commission fora philosopher,” said 
he, with a melancholy smile, to M.de Malesherbes; “but I 
haye always preserved my faith, as a curb on the temptations 
of sovereign power, and a consolation in adversity. I have 
found it in the depths of my prison; and if ever you should 
be ‘sentenced, to a similar death, I wish that you may find 
the same solace in your last moments.” 

_Malesherbes discovered the abode of the king’s spiritual 
adviser, and informed him of his master’s request. The 
servant of God awaited the hour when the prison should 
be opened to him, and though it should cost him his life he 
hesitated not; the minister of the dying, it was to their last 
moments that he owed his sacred duties, for this is the 
heroism of the Christian priest. Moreover, a sacred friend- 
ship united the priest and king; for this ecclesiastic, secretly 
introduced into the Tuileries on the days of religious so- 
lemnity, had often confessed the king. Christian confession, 
‘which prostrates the man at the feet of the priest, and the 
king at the feet of his subject, establishes a confidence 
between the confessor and the penitent—paternal in the 
one, filial in the other—often transforms itself into human 
affection. God is the center of these spiritual attachments, 
which, although formed in heaven, do not entirely dissolve 
. themselves on earth; and it was thus with the king and 
the priest. Louis XVI. had in the Abbé de Firmont a 
secret friend, placed between heaven and earth; he con- 
sulted him on difficult occasions, and reserved them for the 
extremity of his fate. 


XIII. 


“Wednesday, the 20th of January, at nightfall, a stranger 
knocked at the door of the obscure retreat where the poor 
priest concealed himself, and ordered him to follow him to 
the ministerial council. On his arrival at the Tuileries, M. 
de’ Firmont was conducted into a cabinet, where the min- 
isters were deliberating upon the execution of the sentence 
which the Convention had referred to them. Garat, asen- 
sible philosopher, Lebrun, a cold diplomatist, and Roland, 
a clement republican, who in the king could not help loy- 
ing the man, would have given worlds to have saved their 
hearts, their names, and their memories from the’ sinister 
mission their destiny imposed on them. But it was too late 
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—dependent on the Girondists, hostages of the Jacobins 
in the ministry—they must execute it or perish. Their 
faces, their agitation, and their stupor revealed the horror 
of their situation, which they strove to conceal from them- 
selves by pity and respect. They rose and surrounded the 
priest, expressed their admiration at his courage, and pro- 
tected his mission. Garat conveyed the priest in his car- 
riage to the Temple, and while on their way thither the min- 
ister of the Convention poured forth his despair into the 
ear of the minister of Heaven. ‘Good God!’ exclaimed 
he, ‘“‘ with what a terrible mission am 1 charged! What a 
man,” continued he, speaking of Louis XVI.; ‘ what res- 
ignation, what courage! No, nature could never give 
such force ; there must be something superhuman.” | The 
priest remained silent, lest he should offend the minister or 
disavow his own faith. Not a word was spoken until they 
arrived at the gate of the Temple, which opened at the 
name of Garat. After entering a room filled with armed 
men, they entered a larger apartment; the arched roof, 
the broken ornaments of the architecture, and the steps of 
an altar which had been thrown down, disclosed an antique 
chapel, long since profaned. Twelve commissioners of the 
Commune sat in this chapel; their features and language, 
and the total want of sensibility, and even decency, before 
death, which characterized these men, revealed in them 
that brutal nature, which is incapable of respecting any 
thing in an enemy, even the last agony and death; one or 
two only, younger than the rest, exchanged glances of in- 
telligence with the priest. The minister entered the king’s 
apartment while the abbé was being searched, and he was 
then conducted to the king’s presence. The instant the 
king perceived him he led him to his chamber, in order 
that he might enjoy, without witnesses, the presence of the 
man for whom he so ardently wished. The priest fell at 
the king’s feet and burst into tears, nor could the latter re- 
frain from weeping. ‘ Pardon me,” said he, to the vener- 
able ecclesiastic, as he raised him, ‘“ this momentary weak- 
ness; I have so long lived among my enemies that habit 
has rendered me indifferent to their hatred, and my heart 
has been closed against all sentiments of tenderness ; but 
the sight of a faithful friend restores me my sensibility, 
which I believed dead, and moves me to tears in spite of 
myself’? He then retired with him into the little turret, 
which served him for astudy. A table, two chairs, a small 
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earthenware stove, a few books, and an ivory crucifix were 
the whole of the furniture. The king gaye M. Edgeworth 
a chair, and sat down opposite him. ‘ I am now arrived,” 
said he, “at the great and sole consideration which must 
occupy me in life—to quit it pure or pardoned in the sight 
of God, in order to prepare a better one for me and mine.”’ 
With these words he drew from his breast a paper, and 
broke the seals; it was his will, and he read it twice over, 
in order that not one word might escape the servant of 
God, whom he recognized as his judge. The king seem- 
ed to fear that in the very terms in which he bequeathed 
his pardon to the world some reproach or expression of 
resentment might escape him, and involuntarily deprive 
his farewell of some portion of its softness and dignity. 
His voice faltered only at and where he spoke of the queen, 
his sister, and his children. It was evident that his sensi- 
bility was concentrated in his family, and that he lived and 
suffered in them alone. 

A calm and long conversation on the events of the last 
few months, and of which the king was totally ignorant, 
followed the reading of his will. He inquired after the 
fate of several of his friends, lamenting their sufferings, 
and rejoicing at their flight and safety ; speaking of all, not 
with the indifference of a man who is quitting his country 
forever, but with all the interest and curiosity of a traveler 
who, after a long absence, inquires after all those whom he 
has loved. .Although the clock already struck the hours 
of night, and his life now, only could be counted by hours, 
he yet retarded the moment for occupying himself in those 
pious exercises for which he had summoned the confessor. 
He was to have at seven o’clock a last interview with his 
family, and the approach of this moment, which he so much 
desired and dreaded, agitated him a thousand times more 
than the thoughts of the scaffold. He was unwilling that 
this last agony of his life should disturb the calm solem- 
nity of his preparation for death, or that tears should min- 
gle with his blood in the sacrifice of himself he would so 
shortly offer to God and men. 


XIV. 


The queen and princesses had, however, learned during 
the day the refusal of the respit, and the order for the ex- 
ecution within four-and-twenty hours, by the public criers, 
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who bawled the sentence through every street in Paris. All 
hope was now extinguished, and all their anxiety was now 
confined to one doubt—would the king die without having 
seen, embraced, and blessed them? One last outbreak of 
tenderness, one last embrace, one last word ‘and look to 
treasure up—all their hopes, desires, and supplications were 
bounded there. Grouped, since the morning, in silence and 
tears in the queen’s apartment, they only learned late in 
the evening the decree of the Convention permitting them 
to see the king. This was a joy amid all their despair, and 
they prepared themselves for it long before the time. Press- 
ing round the door, questioning the commissioners and jail- 
ers, it seemed to them that their impatience would hasten 
the hours, and that the beating of their hearts would force 
the’ doors to open sooner. 
XV. 

The king, though in appearance more calm, was in real- 
ity no less agitated. He had never had but one affection 
—his wife; one friendship—his sister ; one joy in his life 
—his children. These tendernesses distracted and chilled, 
though never extinguished on the throne, had been warm- 
ed and revivified in his heart since the attacks of adversity, 
and more than ever since his captivity. One idea troubled 
this interview beforehand—the idea that this last interview, 
in which nature would vent itself with the freedom of de- 
spair and the abandon of tenderness, would be: watched 
by the jailers; that the most secret emotions of the hus- 
band, wife, mother, sister, father, daughter, and son, would 
be counted, and perhaps incriminated’ by their enemies. 
The king availed himself of the terms of the decree of the 
‘Convention, to demand that the interview should take place 
in private. The commissioners, responsible to the Com- 
mune, and who at the same time did not venture openly to 
disobey the Convention, deliberated how they could recon- 
cile the intentions of the decree with the rigor of‘ the law, 
and it was agreed that this interview should take place in 
the salle @ manger, which opened by a glass door into the 
commissioner’s apartment, who could thus still watch the 
king, and by this means, though their gestures and tears 
would be profaned by the presence of strangers, their words 
at least would be unheard. ‘The king, a short time before 
the hour appointed for the interview, left his confessor in 
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the turret, descended into the saile @ manger, to prepare it 
for this last farewell. “ Bring some water and a glass,” 
said he to his attendant. A carafe of iced water stood on 
the table. Cléry pointed to it. “ Bring some water which 
is not iced,” said the king; “if the queen drank that, it 
might be injurious to her.” : 

The door at last opened. The queen, leading her son by 
the hand, threw herself into his arms, and strove to lead 
him to her chamber, “ No, no,” whispered the king, clasp- 
ing his wife to his heart; “I can only see you here.” 

Madame Elizabeth followed with the princess royal ; and 
Cléry closed the door after them. The king gently forced 
the queen to seat herself on his right and his sister on his 
left, and he then sat down between them, so close that their 
arms encircled his neck, and their heads rested on his breast. 
The princess royal, her long hair hanging disheveled over 
her shoulders, laid her head in his lap, and the dauphin was 
seated on his father’s knee, and had one arm round his neck. 

These five persons thus grouped, their faces hidden on 
the king’s breast, formed in the eyes of the spectators one 
mass of heads—of members, from whence escaped, in ca- 
resses and murmurs of anguish, the despair of these five 
souls, joined in one, to burst forth and die, in a single em- 
brace. 


AVL, 


_More than half an hour elapsed without a single word 
being spoken; it was a lamentation in which these voices 
of father, wife, sister, and children were lost in the general 
sorrow, and at intervals burst forth into cries so shrill, so 
agonizing, that they penetrated through the walls of the 
Temple, and were heard in the adjacent quarters. At 
length physical weakness caused them to cease, tears dried 
on their eyes, and a conversation in whispers, interrupted 
by kisses and embraces, lasted for two hours. No one 
overheard these confidences of a dying man to the survi- 
vors; the tomb swallowed them up in a few months. The 
princess royal alone guarded the traces in her memory, 
and revealed in after years what confidence, policy, and 
death can reveal, of the tenderness of a father, the consct- 
ence of a dying man, and the secret instructions of a king. 
Mutual recital of their thoughts during their separation, 
repeated recommendations of sacrificing all vengeance to 
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God, if ever the fickleness of the people, which is the for- 
tune of kings, should place his enemies in their power, su- 
pernatural soarings of the mind of Louis X VI. to heaven, 
sudden outbreaks of tenderness at the sight of those be- 
loved beings whose arms seemed to enfold and detain him 
on earth, vague hopes exaggerated by a pious fraud to al- 
leviate the sorrow of the queen, resignation to the will of 
God, sublime prayers that his life should not cost the na- 
tion one drop of blood, lessons rather Christian than royal, 
given and repeated to his son—all this, mingled with kiss- 
es, tears, embraces, prayers, and more secret and tender 
advice whispered in the queen’s ear, occupied the two 
hours of this melancholy interview. Nothing could be 
heard but a confused and gentle murmur. The commis- 
sioners cast a furtive glance from time to time through the 
glass door, as though to warn the king that time was rap- 
idly wearing away. 

When at last they had given vent to their tenderness 
and tears, the king rose, clasped them all in a long em- 
brace. The queen threw herself at his feet, and entreated 
him to permit them to remain with him through the night : 
this, however, he refused, through tenderness for them, al- 
leging, in excuse, the necessity of a few hours’ tranquillity 
to prepare himself for the morrow; but he promised his 
family to have them summoned the next morning at eight. 
“Why not at seven?” said the queen. ‘ Well, then, at 
seven,” replied the king. “ You promise us?” cried they 
all. ‘Yes, 1 promise you,” repeated the king. The queen, 
as she crossed the antechamher, hung round the king’s 
neck ; the princess royal and Madame Elizabeth encircled 
him with their arms, while the dauphin, holding a hand of 
his father and mother, gazed earnestly at the former. As 
they approached the stair-case, their cries redoubled; at 
last the king retreated a few paces, and stretching out his 
arms to the queen, “ Adieu—adieu,” cried he, with a ges- 
ture and a voice which revealed at once a whole past life 
of tenderness, a present of anguish, a future of eternal sep- 
aration, but in which could be distinguished an accent of 
serenity, hope, and religious joy, which seemed to indicate 
the vague, yet confident hope of a reunion in a better world. 

At this adieu the princess royal fainted at her father’s 
feet. Her mother, aunt, and Cléry raised and carried her 
to the stairs, while the king covered his face with his 
hands, and turning on the threshold of his chamber, 
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«« Adieu,” cried he, in a broken voice, as he closed the 
door, and hastened to the turret, where the priest awaited 
him. The agony of royalty was over. 


PEVTT. 
The king, exhausted, sat down on a chair, and remained 
for a long time unable to utter a word. ‘Ah! monsieur,” 


he said, at length, to the Abbé Edgeworth, “ what an in- 
terview I have had! Why do I love so fondly? > Alas!” 
he added, after a pause, “and why am I so fondly loved 2 
But we have now done with time,” he added, in a firm 
tone; “let us occupy ourselves with eternity.” 

At'this moment Cléry entered, and begged the king to 
take some refreshment. Louis at first refused; then, re- 
flecting that he would want all his strength, in order to 
contend manfully against the preparation and sight of his 
punishment, he ate for about five minutes, standing up and 
taking a piece of bread and a little wine, like a traveler 
who does not sit down on his way. The priest, who knew 
the faith which Louis had in the holy mysteries of Christian- 
ity, inquired of himif it would be any consolation to him to 
have them celebrated the following morning before day- 
break, and to receive from his hand God made man to suf- 
-fer with us, and transformed into bread for the nourish- 
meut of souls? The king, deprived for a long time of the 
power of attending the sacred ceremonies, a pious habit of 
the princes of his race, was surprised and overjoyed at the 
idea. It seemed to him that the God of Calvary had come 
to visit him in his dungeon at his last hour, like a friend 
who comes to meet a friend. He had despaired of obtain- 
ing this favor from the harshness and impiety of the Com- 
mune. 

The priest, encouraged by the marks of respect which 
Garat had given to his mission, was more hopeful. He 
went down to the council-chamber, and demanded leave 
and the means to perform the holy ceremony in the char. - 
‘er of the king. These were the host, the wine, the sa- 
cred books, a chalice, and the priestly garments. The 
commissaries, indecisive, fearing on the one hand to refuse 
this last consolation in the last hours of a condemned man ; 
and, on the other hand, to be accused of fanaticism, by al- 
lowing, under their very eyes, the rites of a repudiated 
worship—deliberated for a long time ina low voice. “ Who 
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will assure us,” said one of these men to the ecclesiastic, 
‘that you will not poison the criminal with the very host 
which you present to him as the body of hisGod? Would 
that be the first time that kings have been poisoned with 
the bread of life?’ The confessor removed every shadow 
of suspicion by requesting them to supply with their own 
hands the wine, the host, the vases, and the ornaments of 
the altar, and then returned to announce the glad tidings 
to the king. 


XVIII. 3 


The prince felt this last happiness as the first ray of im- 
mortality. He collected his ideas, fell on his knees, re- 
called before God the acts, thoughts, and intentions of his 
whole life—and while yet living—not before posterity, nor 
before men, but before the eye of God, sought that judg- - 
ment which the kings of Egypt only underwent in the 
grave. This examination of his conscience, this self-accu- 
sation, lasted until the vight was far advanced. The judg- 
ment of God, always mingled with pardon, is not the judg- 
ment of men. The king arose, if not innocent, at least ab- 
solved. The priest, who in the Christian confession inflicts 
a voluntary punishment on faults, made, as an expiation 
for his penitent, the religious acceptance of the death he 
was about to undergo, and the sacrifice of his blood an 
atonement which washed from the throne al] the errors of his 
race. He promised the king to administer to him next 
morning the Holy Communion, as a token of reconcilia- 
tion and hope—the body of Christ crucified. That feeling 
of purification of soul which the Christian experiences after 
confession had calmed the mind of the king. His careful 
research into the feelings of his life had distracted. his 
thoughts from the present hour. His reign was more ir- 
reproachable in his conscience than in history: even in 
his faults he traced his good intentions. Feeling him- 
self pure before God, he judged himself innocent before 
men. He relied on the acquittal of posterity as he did on 
the pardon of God. ; 


XIX. 


The night had half past away. The sentenced man laid 
down and slept a sleep as profound, as calm, as though 
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this night were to be followed by a next day! The priest 
passed the hours in prayer in Cléry’s chamber, separated 
from the king’s only by a wooden partition. They heard 
the regular and peaceful breathing of the sleeping king, 
which attested the deepness of his slumber, and the regu- 
larity of the beatings of his heart, like those of a clock 
about to stop.. At five o’clock it was requisite to awaken 
him. “Has it struck five?” he inquired of Cléry. “ Not 
yet by the clock of the tower,” replied Cléry; “ but several 
of the clocks of’the city have struck.’ “I have slept 
soundly,” remarked the king: “I was much fatigued yes- 
terday.” Cléry lighted the fire, and assisted his master to 
dress. He raised the altar in the middle of the chamber, 
and the priest performed the holy sacrifice. The king on 
his knees, with a book of prayers in his hand, gave undi- 
vided attention to all the signification and words of this 
ceremony, in which the priest commemorated the last sup- 
per, the agony, death, resurrection, and transubstantiation 
of Christ, offering himself as a victim to his Father, and 
giving himself as an aliment to his brethen. He received 
the body of Christ under the symbol of the consecrated 
bread. He felt himself fortified against death, and be- 
lieved that he now possessed in his heart the divine as- 
surance of another life. After mass, while the priest was 
disrobing, the king went alone into the little tower in order 
to collect himself. Cléry followed him, and on his knees 
requested his blessing. Louis XVI. gave it to him, and 
desired him to convey it in his name to all who were at- 
tached to him, and, especially, to.those of his guardians, 
who, like Turgy, had had pity on his captivity and soften- 
ed its rigors ; then, leading him into the recess of the win- 
dow, he gave him, unseen, a seal, which he detached from 
his watch, a small parcel, which he took from his bosom, 
and his wedding-ring, which he removed from his finger. 
‘After my death,” he said, “you will give this seal to 
my son—this ring to the queen. Tell her that I resign it 
with pain in order that it be not profaned with my body ! 
This small parcel contains locks of hair of all my family : 
that you will give her. Say to the queen, my dear chil- 
dren, and my sister, that I had promised to see them this 
morning, but that I desired to spare them the agony of such 
a bitter separation twice over. How much it has cost me 
to depart without receiving their last embraces!” Sobs 
impeded his utterance. ‘1 charge you,” he added, in a 
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tone of tenderness which nearly choked his words, “to 
convey to them my last farewell!” Cléry retired, over- 
come with tears. 

A moment after, the king left his cabinet and asked for 
a pair of scissors, in order that his servant might cut off his 
hair, the only legacy he could leave his family. Cléry en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany his master, in order to 
undress him on the scaffold, that the hand of a faithful ser- 
vant might replace that of the brutal executioner in this 
last office. ‘The executioner is good enough for him,” 
replied one of the commissaries. 

The king again withdrew. 


XxX. 


His confessor, on entering the tower, found him warm- 
ing himself near the stove, appearing to reflect with sad joy 
on the termination which had at length arrived to his suffer- 
ings. ‘Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, “ how happy I am that 
I maintained my faith on the throne! Where should I be 
to-day but for this hope? Yes; there is on high a Judge. 
incorruptible, who will award to me that measure of justice 
which men refuse to me here below !”’ 

The day began to dawn in the tower, through the iron 
bars and planks which obstructed the light of heaven. 
There were distinctly heard the noise of the drums beating 
in all quarters, the rappel for the citizens to get under arms, 
the trampling of the horses of the gensdarmerie, the rolling 
of the wheels of cannons and tumbrils, which were arriving 
at their stations in the courts of the Temple. The king 
listened to these sounds with indifference, as he explained 
them tohis confessor. “It is, inall probability, the national 
guard assembling,” he said, at the first noises. A few mo- 
ments afterward they heard the trampling of a numerous 
body of horse on the pavement at the foot of the tower, and 
the voices of the officers as they arranged them in order. 
“ Here they come,” he exclaimed ; and he said so without 
impatience or fear, like a man who arrives first at a ren- 
dezvous, and is kept waiting. And he waited long. For 
nearly two hours they came knocking at the door of his 
chamber under various pretexts, and at each summons the 
confessor believed it the final order. The king rose with- 
out hesitation, opened the door, and having replied, resumed 
his seat. At nine o’clock there was a tumultuous noise of 
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armed men on the stair-case, and the doors were suddenly 
opened. Santerre appeared, attended by twelve munici- 
pals, and with ten gendarmes, whom he arranged in two 
lines in the apartment. The king opened the door of his 
cabinet, and said, in a firm voice, and with an imperious 
gesture to Santerre, ‘‘ You are come for me: I will be with 
you in an instant: await me there.” He pointed with his 
finger to the threshold of the chamber, closed the door, 
and knelt once more at the priest’s knees. “ All is consum- 
mated, my father,’ he said: “give me your blessing, and 
pray to God to sustain me to the end.” He then rose, 
opened the door, advanced with a serene air, the majesty 
of death on his brow and in his looks, and placed himself 
between the double row of gendarmes. He held a folded 
paper in his hand; it was his last will and testament. He 
addressed himself to the municipal guard in front of him, 
saying, “I beg of you transmit this paper to the queen!”’... 
A look of astonishment at this word on the republican coun- 
tenances made him recollect that he had mistaken the word ; 
—“to my wife,” he said, recovering himself. The munici- 
pal retreated, saying savagely, ‘‘ That is no affair of mine; 
J am here to conduct you to the scaffold.” 
This man was Jacques Roux, a priest, who had left his 
order, and cast off all feeling with his frock. ‘“ True,” said 
. the king with a saddened air; then looking at all the guards, 
he turned to the one whose countenance expressed some 
tenderness of heart; his name was Gobeau. ‘ Transmit, I 
pray you, this paper to my wife—read it if you will; these 
are wishes that the Commune should know.” The munici- 
pal, with the assent of his follows, took the testament. 
Cléry, who feared, like the valet of Charles L., that his 
master, shaking with cold, might seem to tremble at the 
sight of thé scaffold, gave him his cloak. “I do not require 
it,” said the king ; “‘ give me only my hat.” When he took 
it, he grasped the hand of his faithful servant, and squeezed 
it as a token of intelligence and farewell; then turning to 
Santerre, and looking at him full in the face, he said, with 
a gesture of resolution, and‘in a tone of command, * Let us 
onl? 
E Santerre and his troop seemed rather to follow than to 
escort him. The king descended the stair-case of the tower 
with a firm tread, and meeting in the passage the turnkey 
Mathey, who had been disrespectful to him over night, and 
whom he had reproached for his impertinence, he went 
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toward him, and said, with a kindly look, “ Mathey, I was 
somewhat warm with you yesterday ; excuse me for the 
sake of this hour.’ Mathey, instead of replying, pretended 
to turn his head away, and retreated, as though contact 
with the dying prince had been contagious. 

As he crossed the first court on foot, the king turned round 
twice toward the tower, casting each time on the windows 
of the queen’s apartments a look in which his whole soul 
seemed to breathe forth its mute farewell to all so dear to 
him that he left in the prison. 

A carriage awaited him at the entrance of the second 
court, two gendarmes were stauding by the steps; one 
mounted first, and seated himself in the front; the king 
then got in, and his confessor seated himself by his side; 
the second gendarme then entered, fastened the door, and 
the vehicle moved forward. 

Sixty drums were beating at the heads of the horses—a 
moving army consisting of national guards, fédérés, troops 
of the line, cavalry, gendarmerie, and artillery, marched 
before, behind, and on each side of the carriage—all Paris 
kept in their houses. An order of the day of the Commune 
forbade any citizens who did not form a portion of the armed 
mnilitia to cross the street which led to the Boulevards, or to 
show themselves at the windows on the line of the proces- 
sion. Even the markets were empty. A lowering sky, the 
weather foggy and chill, allowed nothing to be seen from 
the Place de la Bastille to the foot of the scaffold—in the 
Place de la Révolution—but a forest of bayonets and pikes 
drawn up in stationary lines. At intervals, this double row 
of steel was reinforced by detachments of infantry, from the 
camp round Paris, with their knapsacks on their backs, and 
their arms loaded as on a day of battle. Cannon loaded 
with grape, matches lighted, guarded the main streets on 
the line of road. The silence of the city was as great in 
its affright; no man uttered his thought to his neighbor, 
Hiven countenances were inexpressive beneath the look of 
spies, and something mechanical was observable in the 
faces, motions, and gaze of this multitude. It might have 
been said that Paris had abdicated its very soul in trembling 
obedience. The king, leaning back in the carriage, and 
covered as it were by bayonets and the drawn swords of his 
escort, was scarcely perceived. He wore a brown coat, 
black silk breeches, and a white waistcoat and stockings ; 
His hair was turned up beneath his hat. The noise of the 
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drums, cannon, and horses, and the presence of the gen- 
darmes in the carriage prevented him from discoursing with 
his confessor. He only asked the Abbé Edgeworth to lend 
him his breviary, and he sought with his finger and eye the 
Psalms whose peculiar structure suited his situation. The 
sacred songs, uttered in broken accents by his lips, aud 
echoing from his soul, drew. his eyes from the horses and 
the sight of the people during the whele progress from 
prison todeath. The priest prayed beside him. The gen- 
darmes in the catriage wore on their countenances the 
expression of astonishment and admiration, which the pious 
calmness of the king inspired. Some cries of pardon wete 
heard, when the carriage drove away, fromthe mob assem- 
bled at the entrance to the Rue du Temple, but died away 
unechoed in the throng, and the general repression of popu- 
lar feeling. No insult, no imprecation arose from the multi- 
tude. Ifit had been asked of each of these 200,000 citizens, 
actors or spectators of this funeral of a living man, “ Must 
this man—one against all—die?’’ Not one would have re- 
plied, Yes. But circumstances were so combined by the 
misfortunes and pressure of the times, that all accomplished 
unhesitatingly what, isolated, none would have consented 
to. The multitude, by the mutual action which it exercised 
on itself, prevented itself from yielding to its sympathy and 
- horror—like a vault, where each stone by itself has a tend- 
ency to give way and drop, but where all remain suspended 
by the resistance which pressure opposes to their fall! 


XXI. 


~At the confluence of the numerous streets which meet 
on the boulevard between the portes Saint Denis and 
Saint Martin, where there is a wide space and deep descent, 
which caused the horses to slacken their pace, a sudden stir 
compelled them to stop for an instant. Seven or eight 
young persons rushing in a body from the Rue Beauregard, 
made way through the crowd, breaking the line, and dashed 
toward the carriage, sword in hand, exclaiming, “ Help 
those who would save the king!’ Among these was the 
Baron de Batz, an adventurer in conspiracies, and his sec- 
retary, Devaux. Three thousand young men, secretly en- 
rolled and armed for this coup de main, were to respond to 
this signal, and afterward to attempt an insurrection in Paris, 
supported by Dumouriez. C oncealed in the city, these in- 
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trepid conspirators, seeing that no one followed them, made 
their way amid the surprise and confusion through the line 
of the national guard, and were speedily lost in the neigh- 
boring streets. A detachment of gendarmerie pursued them, 
and, overtaking some, they paid for the attempt with their 
lives. ; 

The procession, stopped for a moment, resumed its march 
through the silent and impassive populace to the opening 
of the Rue Royale, to the Place de la Révolution. ‘There 
a ray of the winter’s sun, which penetrated the mist, show- 
ed the place filled by 100,000 heads, the regiments of the 
garrison of Paris drawn up round all sides of the scaffold, 
the executioners, awaiting the victim, and the instrument 
of death prominent above the mob, with its beams and posts 
painted blood-color. 

It was the guillotine! This machine, invented in Italy 
and imported into France by the humanity of a celebrated 
medical man, member of the Constituent Assembly, named 
Guillotin, had been substituted for the atrocious and dis- 
graceful modes of punishment which the Revolution desir- 
ed to abolish. It had the great recommendation, in the eyes 
of the legislators of the Constituent Assembly, that it did 
not shed the blood of men by the hand (and frequently un- 
der the ill-directed hand) of another man, but committed 
murder by a seriseless instrument, as insensible as wood, 
and as infallible as iron. At the signal of the executioner, 
the blade fell by itself’ This ax, whose weight was increas- 
ed a hundred fold by a weight fastened beneath the scaf- 
fold, glided down between two grooves, with a motion at 
once horizontal and perpendicular, like that of a saw, and 
severed the head from the body by the weight of its fall, 
and with the rapidity of lightning. It destroyed pain and 
time in the infliction of death. The guillotine on this day 
was erected in the center of the Place dela Révolution, 
before the great alley of the garden of the Tuileries, in 
face and as if in derision of the palace of kings, very near 
the spot where the sparkling fountain nearest to the Seine 
seems now forever washing the pavement. 

Since the break of day, the approaches to the scaffold, 
the Pont Louis XVI, the terraces of the Tuileries, the 
parapets on the border of the river, the roofs of the houses 
in the Rue Royale, even the leafless branches of trees in 
the Champs Elysées, were filled with countless numbers, 
who awaited the event amid the agitation, the tumult, and 
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the noise ofthis swarm of men, as if the crowd could not 
credit the punishment of a king, until they had witnessed it. 
The places immediately around the scaffold were filled 
(thanks to the influence of the Commune, and the conniv- 
ance of the commandants of the troops) by the men of 
blood of the Cordeliers, the Jacobins, and the days of Sep- 
tember, unscrupulous and pitiless ruffians. Stationed around 
the scaffold, as a witness on behalf of the republic, they 
desired the punishment should be consummated and ap- 
plauded. < A 

At the approach of the king’s carriage a solemn silence 
came over the whole multitude, including even those men. 
The carriage drew up a few paces from the scaffold, two 
hours having elapsed since it left the Temple. 


Oa 


When the king perceived that the carriage had stoppeu, 
he raised his eyes from his book, and, like a man who pauses 
for an instant in his reading, leaned toward his confessor, 
and said to him, ina low tone, ‘‘ We have arrived, I think?” 
The priest’s reply was a silent but significant gesture. One 
of the three brothers Samson, the executioners of Paris, 
opened the door. The gendarmes got out, but the king, 

- closing the door, and placing his right hand on the knee of 
his confessor with a gesture of protection, “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, authoritatively, to the executioners, gendarmes, and 
officers who pressed round the wheels, “1 recommend to 
your care this gentleman! Take care that he be not in- 
sulted after my death. I charge you to watch over him!’ 
No one replied. The king repeated this admonition to the 
executioners, even still more impressively. One of them 
interrupted him. ‘“ Yes, yes,’’ said he, with a sinister tone, 
“‘make your mind easy—we will take care—let us alone.” 
Louis alighted from the carriage. Three of the execution- 
ers’ attendants came toward him, and wished to undress 
him at the scaffold foot. He waved them off with majes- 
ty; took off himself his coat, cravat, and turned down his 
shirt. The executioners again came toward him. “ What 
do you desire to do?’ he murmured indignantly. “ Bind 
you,” they replied ; and they took his hands in order to 
fasten them. with cords. “ Bind me!” replied the king, 
with a tone in which all his ancestral blood revolted at the 
ignominy : “ No! no! I will never consent! Do your busi- 
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ness; but you shall not bind me. Do not think of such a 
thing.” The executioners insisted, raised their voices, call- 
ed for help, and violence must have ensued. A personal 
struggle was about to sully the victim at the foot of the 
scaffold. The king, out of respect for the dignity of his 
death, and the composure of his last thoughts, looked at 
the priest as though to ask his counsel. ‘ Sire,’ said the 
divine counselor, “submit unresistingly to this fresh out- 
rage, as the last feature of resemblance between yourself 
and the God who is about to become your recompense.” 
The king raised his eyes to heaven with an expression in 
his look which seemed at once to imply resignation and ac- 
ceptance. “ Assuredly,’”’ he said, “ there needed nothing 
less than the example of God to make me submit to such 
an indignity.” And immediately turning round, he ex- 
tended, of his own accord, his hands toward the execu- 
tioners. ‘Do as you will,’ he said: “I will drink the 
cup to the dregs!” 

Supported by the priest, he ascended the steep and slip- 
pery steps of the scaffold. The action of his body appear- 
ed to indicate a weakness of soul; but on reaching the last 
step he quitted his confessor, crossed the scaffold with a 
firm tread, looked at the instrument and its trenchant blade, 
as he passed, and turning suddenly, he faced the palace 
and the side where the greatest body of the populace could 
see and hear him, and, making a gesture of silence to the 
drummers, they obeyed him mechanically. ‘People,’ said 
Louis X VI.,in a voice that sounded far in the distance, and 
was distinctly heard at the extremity of the square, “ Peo- 
ple, I die innocent of all the crimes imputed to me! I 
pardon the authors of my death, and pray to God that the 
blood you are about to shed may not fall again on France!” 
He would have proceeded; a shudder ran through the 
crowd. ‘The principal officer of the staff of the troops of 
the camp round Paris, Beaufranchet Comte d’ Oyat, son of 
Louis XV. and a favorite named Morphise, ordered the 
drums to beat. A long and loud roll drowned the voice 
of the king and the murmur of the multitude. The con- 
demned man turned slowly to the guillotine, and surren-’ 
dered himself to his executioners. At the moment when 
they fastened him to the plank, he cast a farewell glance on 
the priest, who was praying on his knees at the foot of the 
scaffold. He lived and was in full possession of his per- 
fect soul, until the moment when it was returned to his 
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Creator by the hands of the executioner. The plank sunk, 
the blade glided, the head fell. | 

One of the executioners, taking the head of the dead 
man by the hair, showed it to the people, sprinkling the 
sides of the scaffold with blood. -Fédérés and fanatic re- 
publicans, mounting on the planks, dipped the points of 
their sabers, and the lancesvf their pikes in the blood, and 
waving them toward heaven, shouted Vive Ja République! 
The horror excited by this act stifled the cry that rose to 
the lips of the people, and the shout rather resembled one 
mighty sob. The salvos of artillery informed the distant 
faubourgs that royalty was immolated in the person of the 
king. The crowd listened in silence. 

- The remains of Louis XVI. were conveyed in a cov- 
ered tumbril to the cemetery of the Madelaine, and lime 
was flung in the grave in order that the consumed bones 
of the victim of the Revolution might not some day become 
the relics of royalty. The streets were empty. Bodies of 
armed fédeérés overran all quarters of Paris, announcing the 
death of the tyrant, and singing the sanguinary couplet of 
the Marseillaise. No enthusiasm replied to them; the 
city was mute. The people did not confound a punish- 
ment with avictory. Consternation had entered the homes 
of the citizens with liberty. The body of the king had 
. not grown cold on the scaffold before the people doubted 
of the act they had just accomplished, and asked of each 
other, with anxiety bordering on remorse, whether the 
blood which had just been poured forth was a stain on the 
glory of France, or the seal of liberty? The consciences 
of the republicans themselves were disturbed at the blight 
of this scaffold. The king’s death left a problem to be dis- 
cussed by the nation. 


XXITI. 


Fifty years have elapsed since that event, yet this prob- 
lem still agitates the conscience of the human race, and 
even divides history into two parties. Crime or stoicism, 
according to the light in which we place ourselves to view 
it—this act is in the opinion of some a parricide; in that 
of others, it is an act of justice that liberty heroically per- 
formed on her own behalf; a political act, which wrote the 
rights of the people in the blood of kings, which must in- 
evitably render royalty and France irreconcilable; and 
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which, leaving France no alternative, save that of suffer- 
ing the vengeance of despots, or of conquering them, con- 
demned the nation to victory by the enormity of the out- 
rage, and the impossibility of pardon. As for us, who owe 
justice and pity to the victim, but equally justice to the 
judges, we ask ourselves, on terminating this melancholy 
recital, whom we should accuse or absolve—the king, his 
judges, the nation, or destiny. And if we can remain im- 
partial when moved by pity, we ask ourselves, in these 
terms, the redoubtable question which makes history hesi- 
tate, justice doubt, and humanity tremble. 

Had the nation the right of judging Louis XVI. as a 
regular and legal tribunal? No; for a judge must be im- 
partial and disinterested, and the nation was neither the 
one nor the other. In this terrible. but unavoidable con- 
flict between royalty and liberty, for the emancipation or 
thralldom of the citizens, Louis X VI. personified'the throne, 
and the nation liberty. It was not their fault, but their 
nature; and between these two adversaries, the king and 
the people—of whom the one sought instinctively to retain, 
and the other to wrest from it, the rights of the nation— 
there could be no other tribunal than the combat, no other 
judge than victory. We do not pretend to assert by these 
words that there was not above these two parties a moral- 
ity of cause and actions that judges victory itself. This 
justice never perishes in the eclipse of the laws and the ruin 
of empires, only it lacks a tribunal before which it can le- 
gally cite men. It is the justice of state—that justice 
which has neither appointed judges nor written laws, but 
which pronounces its sentences conscientiously, and whose 
code is equity. Louis XVI. could only be judged in poli- 
cy and equity bya state trial. Had the nation the right of 
thus trying him, is to ask if she had the right to combat 
and conquer; if despotism is inviolable, liberty but revolt; 
if there is not justice on earth save for kings, naught for 
the people but to serve and obey. The very doubt is an 
impiety toward liberty. 

The nation, possessing in itself that inalienable sov- 
ereignty which lies in the reason, the right, and the will of 
every citizen, had doubtless the power of modifying the 
external forms of the sovereignty, of leveling the aristoc- 
racy, dispossessing the church, and of abasing or even an- 
nihilating the throne, in order to reign herself by her mag- 
istrates. ‘Thus from the moment the nation had the right 
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of freeing herself, she had the right of securing and consol- 
idating the results of her victory. If, then, Louis XVI., a 
king too recently deprived of the supreme power, to whom 
all restitution of it to the people seemed an abdication—a 
king, ill contented with the share of power left bim, desir- 
ous of regaining the rest, assailed on one side by an usurp- 
ing assembly, on the other by an alarmed queen, a hu- 
miliated nobility, a clergy who asserted Heaven was on 
his side, an implacable emigration, brothers who roused 
all Europe in his name against the Revolution—Louis 
XVI., as king, appeared to the people a living conspiracy 
against liberty—if the nation suspected him of regretting 
the supreme control, of placing impediments in the way of 
the new constitution in order to profit by its fall, of spread- 
ing snares for liberty, of rejoicing in anarchy, of disarm- 
ing the country, of corresponding with her enemies—the 
nation had the right of citing him to the bar of his coun- 
try, and of deposing him in the name of the dictatorship 
and public safety. If the nation had not possessed this 
right, the right of betraying the people with impunity 
would have been one of the prerogatives of the new con- 
stitution granted by the king. 


XXIV. 


We have just seen that no written law could be applied 
to the king; and that his judges being his enemies, his sen- 
tence could not be a legal condemnation, but a great state 
measure, of which equity alone should discuss the motives 
and dictate the decision. 

Was Louis XVI, though degraded from royalty, dis 
armed and captive, and perhaps guilty in the letter, guilty 
in intent, if we consider the moral] and physical restraint of 
his deplorable situation? Was he a tyrant?—No. An 
oppressor of the people 1—No. An enemy of liberty ? 
—No. A supporter of the aristocracy’—No. All his 
reign from his accession displayed the philosophical tend- 
ency of his mind, and the popular feelings of his heart, 
and that he desired to protect royalty against the tempta- 
tions of despotism, of demanding counsels from the nation, 
and of causing the rights and interests of the nation to reign 
in and through him. A revolutionary prince, he had him- 
self summoned the Revolution to his assistance; he had 
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wished to endow it with much, it had wished to extort 
more from him; thence arose the struggle. Yet the king 
was not politically irreproachable in this contest, for. the 
incoherence and repeal of his measures had betrayed their 
weakness, and had often served as a pretext for the attacks 
and violence of the people. Thus Louis XVI. had con- 
voked the States-General, and wished, when too late, to 
circumscribe the right of deliberation; and the moral in- 
surrection of the oath of “ Jew de paume” had forced him 
to take this step. He sought to intimidate the Constituent 
Assembly by assembling troops at Versailles, and the 
people of Paris captured the Bastille, and seduced the 
French guards. He had sought to remove the sittings of 
the National Assembly from the capital, and the people of 
Paris had marched on Versailles, forced his palace, mas- 
sacred his guards, and imprisoned his family in the Tui- 
leries. He had endeavored to escape to his own, perhaps 
to a foreign, army, and the nation had brought him back, 
and imposed on him the constitution of ’91. He had treat- 
ed with the emigration and the kings, his avengers, and the 
populace of Paris rose on the 20th of June. To obey his 
conscience, he had refused his sanction to laws dictated by 
the will of the people, and the Girondists and Jacobins had 
caused the insurrection of the 10th of August. According 
to the feeling with which we look at the vicissitudes of his 
reign, he could either be accused or pitied. He was neither 
entirely innocent nor guilty : he was unfortunate; for if the 
people could reproach him with weakness and dissimula- 
tion, he could reproach them with cruel violence. The 
action and reaction, the blow and the recoil, had followed 
on both sides so rapidly, that it was difficult to say who 
had struck the first. The faults were reciprocal, the of- 
fenses mutual, the perils equal. Who, then, had a right 
to condemn the other, and say, with justice and impartial- 
ity, “ Thou shalt die?” Neither of them; for the king 
could no more, in case of victory, judge the people, than 
the people could legally judge the king. A legal trial was 
but hypocrisy—the ax alone was logical ; Robespierre had 
said so. But the use of the ax after the combat, when ex- 
ercised on a disarmed man, in the name of his enemies, 
what is that termed in every language? A cold-blooded 
and inexcusable murder the instant it is unnecessary ; in 
one word, an immolation. 
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KXV. 
To depose Louis XVI., and banish him from his native 


country, and retain him in such a manner as would render 
any attempt on his part to conspire impossible—this was 
what the safety of the republic, the surety of the Revolu- 
tion demanded from the Convention. The immolation of 
a captive was but a concession to anger or fear. Ven- 
geance here, cowardice there, cruelty every where. The 
immolation of a vanquislred man five months after the vic- 
tory, were he guilty or even dangerous, was a pitiless act; 
and pity is not a vain word amoug men—it is an instinct 
which warns force to stay her hand in proportion to the 
weakness and adversity of the victims; it is a generous 
justice of the human heart, more clear-sighted and_infalli- 
ble than the inflexible justice. of the mind, and thus man- 
kind has made it a virtue. If the absence of all pity is a 
crime in despotism, why should it be a virtue in a repub- 
lic? Do vice and virtue change names when they change 
sides? or can the people dispense with magnanimity? None 
but their enemies dare assert this, for it would dishonor 
them ; their very strength commands them to be more gen- 
erous than their tyrants. 


XXVI. 


Lastly, was the murder of the king necessary as a meas- 
ure of public safety? We should first inquire if this mur- 
der was just, for nothing which is unjust in itself can be 
necessary to the cause of nations: it is the perfect moral- 
ity of their acts which constitutes the right, the beauty, and 
the sanctity of the cause of the people. If they abdicate 
justice they have no longer a banner, and are only the freed 
men of despotism, who imitate all the vices of their masters. 
The life or death of Louis X VI., dethroned and a prisoner, 
did not weigh one bayonet more or less in the balance of 
the destiny of the republic. His blood was a more cer- 
tain declaration of war than his dethronement. His death 
was certainly a more specious pretext for hostilities in the 
diplomatic councils of the courts opposed to the Revolu- 
tion. A prince, fatigued and rendered unpopular by four 
years of unequal contest with the people, the timidity and 
indecision of whose character had so often been manifest- 
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ed, Louis XVL., fallen from a throne to a prison, was the 
only prince of his race who could no longer hope to reign. 
Abroad he was discredited by his concessions, at home he 
would have been the patiént and inoffensive hostage of the 
republic, the ornament of its triumph, and a living proof of 
its magnanimity. His death, on the contrary, alienated 
from the cause that immense part of the population who 
only judge of human events by their hearts. Human na- 
ture is pathetic, and the republic, forgetting this, gave to 
royalty somewhat of martyrdom, to liberty somewhat of 
vengeance. It thus prepared a reaction against the repub- 
lican cause, and ranged on the side of royalty the sensibil- 
ity, the interest, and the tears of part of the people. Who 
can deny that pity for the fate of Louis XVI. and his fam- 
ily had a great share in the restoration of the royalty some 
years after? Public sentiment, when it is once moved at 
an iniquity, is only tranquilized when it is in some meas- 
ure absolved by an unexpected and brilliant reparation. 
There was blood of Louis XVI. in the treaties that the 
European powers passed between themselves to incrimi- 
nate and stifle the Revolution. There was blood of Louis 
XVI. in the oil that consecrated Napoleon so soon after 
the oaths of liberty—there was blood of Louis X VI. in the 
monarchical enthusiasm awakened in France by the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, and in the reaction of 1830, 
which cast the hesitating nation into the arms of another 
dynasty. The republicans are most bound to deplore this 
blood, for it is on their cause that it has fallen; it is this 
blood that has lost them the republic. 


Xx VIL, 


As for the judges, God alone reads the consciences of in- 
dividuals; history can only read the consciences of parties. 
The intent makes the crime, or gives the explanation of 
such acts. Some voted for it from the strong conviction of 
the necessity of suppressing the living type of royalty when 
royalty itself was abolished. The others, as a bold defi- 
ance to all the kings of Europe, who, as they asserted, 
would not deem them actually republicans. until they had 
executed the king. Some, to give a signal and an exam- 
ple to enslaved nations, which would lend them the audaci- 
ty to shake off their fetters ; others, from a firm persuasion 
of the treason of Louis X VI., whom the press and the tri- 
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bunes had held up to them from the commencement of the 
Revolution as a conspirator; some through impatience at 
the dangers of the country; some, like the Girondists, with 
regret, and pti an ambitious rivalry, who should give 
the strongest pledges to the republic. Others, from that 
entrainement which bears along weaker minds in its cur- 
rent ; others by that cowardice which sometimes seizes on 
the heart; but the greater majority voted for his death 
with a stoical fanaticism which neither deceived itself as 
to the insufficiency of the charges, the irregularity of the 
forms, the cruelty of the sentence, nor the reckoning pos- 
terity would one day demand from their memory, but who 
deemed liberty sufficiently holy to justify by its foundation 
all that was wanting to the justice of their vote, and suffi- 
ciently implacable to immolate to it their own feelings of pity. 


XXVIII. 


All were deceived. History, however, can not mistake, 
among all the political consequences of the death of Louis 
XVI., that there was a power in this scaffold: it was the 
power of despairing parties and desperate resolutions. 
This execution devoted France to the vengeance of thrones, 
and thus gave the republic the convulsive force of nations, 
the energy of despair. Europe heard it, and France re- 
plied. Doubt and negotiation ceased, and peatu, holding 
the regicidal ax in one hand and the tricolor in the other, 
became the negotiator and judge between the monarchy 
and the republic—slavery and liberty—between the past 
and the future existence of nations. 


BOOK XXXVI. 
1 


Great human catastrophes leave their echoes in public 
imagination, which are most deeply felt by certain men en- 
dued as it were with the faculty of concentrating in them- 
selves the impression of all, and of carrying to madness, 
sometimes to crime, the excitement which such catastrophes 
inspire. The death of Louis XVI, the astonishment, prof- 
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anation, and grief, produced such an agitation of feeling 
throughout the empire, that all who did not participate in 
the stoicism of the judges were overcome with horror and 
consternation. It appeared to them that such a sacrilege 
must bring down upon the nation who had committed or 
allowed it, one of those vengeances in which Heaven de- 
mands for the blood of one just man the blood of a whole 
people. Men died of grief on learning the completion of 
this sacrifice, and others lost their wits. Women flung 
themselves from the roofs of houses on to the pavement 
beneath, and from the bridges of Paris into the Seine. Sis- 
ters, daughters, wives, mothers of the Conventionalists were 
furious in their reproaches against their husbands or sons ; 
and the punishment was hardly completed when the sen- 
tence on Louis was avenged by the blood of one of his 
principal judges, Michel Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau, 
who was stabbed with a saber by the hot-headed royalist, 
Paris, in a low dining-house, and died a few minutes after- 
ward, Paris was subsequently seized at an auberge in the 
small village of Forges-le-Eaux ; but, contriving to conceal 
a pistol, he blew his brains out. On his person was found 
his commission in the garde du roi, in which he had writ- 
ten, “ This is my brevet of honor. Let no other person 
be suspected, I am alone in my deed. I had no accomplice 
in the just death of the wretch Saint-Fargeau. If he had 
not come across my path I would have done a noble deed 
and purged the earth of the parricide D’Orléans. All 


Frenchmen are cowards.” 


il. 


Three days after this murder, the Convention ordered 
a’ public funeral for the victim, and the tragic genius of 
Chenier produced the spectacle on the model of the heroic 
funerals of antiquity. 


- id: 


The departments were divided in opinion as to the death 
of Louis. La Vendée, of whose rising we shall speak 
hereafter, found in this event that despair which impels pop- 
ulations to civil war.* Calvados, Cevennes, the Gironde, 
seemed to share in the indecision, the excitements of pa- 
triotism, and the repentance of their representatives. The 
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noise of war soon stifled reciprocal recriminations. The 
prophecies of Salles, of Brissot, of Vergniaud, were real- 
ized. Europe, attracted by the doctrines of liberty, wholly 
receded at the sight of the scaffold of a king, and judged 
of the punishment with the impartiality of distance. The 
negotiations so skillfully commenced by Dumouriez, Bris- 
sot, Danton, and the minister, Lebrun, and so complaisantly 
received by Prussia, were severed by the blade of the guil- 
lotine before they were completely matured. 

Let us throw a coup d’@il over these negotiations, and 
the disposition of the cabinets of Europe toward the French 
Revolution, at the moment when the death of Louis XVI. 
determined the second coalition. 

We left (after’the battle of Valmy and Dumouriez’s de- 
parture for Paris) the allied army under the King of Prus- 
sia and the Duke of Brunswick treading, in great disor- 
der, the defiles of the Argonne, and falling back on Verdun 
and Longwi. All betokened secret intelligence between 
the Prussians and the French. Kellermann, who wished 
to pursue them, twice received orders from the commissa- 
ries to open his ranks and allow the enemy to pass. 

Each advance of the French army, calculated on the 
progress of the Prussian army, was marked by parleys be- 
tween the leaders of the opposing bodies. Half a league 
from Verdun a conference in open field was commenced 
betwéen generals Labarolliére and Galbaud on the one 
side, General Kalkrend and the Duke of Brunswick on the 
other. The pretext was the restoration of Verdun to the 
French army. It was agreed, however, to await the or- 
ders of the King of Prussia as to this surrender, while on 
both sides the sacrifice of the émigrés was agreed upon, 
from the horror of the one party aud the suspicion of the 
other. Verdun was eventually given up, and General Va- 
lence took possession. From the heights of Longwi, the 
Hessians and the Austrians, who formed a portion of the 
combined army, separated from the Prussians, and turned 
toward Luxembourg, Coblentz, and the Pays-Bas, threat 
ened by Dumouriez. The coalition was in fact broken up, 
and the French territory evacuated. 


IV. 


This was not all; the Duke of Brunswick encamped 
near Luxembourg, and requested an interview with Gen- 
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eral Dillon, and fixed the meeting at the Chateau of Dam- 
brouge, to entertain proposals of peace. Kellermann, au- 
thorized by the commissaries of the Conyention, attended, 
and found already there the Duke of Brunswick, Prince 
Hohenlohe, Prince de Reuss, embassador of the emperor, 
and the Marquis de Lucchesini, an Italian diplomatist in 
the service of Prussia. ‘‘ General,” said the Duke of 
Brunswick to Kellermann, “ we have fixed this meeting 
with you in order to treat for peace; will you propose the 
grounds of that treaty ?’. “ Recognize the republic, aban- 
don the king and the émagrés, do not meddle directly or in- 
directly with our internal affairs, and peace will be easy,’ 

replied Kellermann. “ Tell the Convention,” said the duke 
to Kellermann, “that we are inclined for peace, and that 
it is only necessary to name the plenipotentiaries, and fix 
the place for conferences.”’ 

Such advances, after the humiliation of a retreat, and 
toward a nation excommunicated from all diplomacy, sufli- 
ciently indicated on the part of the King of Prussia re- 
pentance for a rash demonstration, and the desire of con- 
cluding an alliance with the republic. The ministers, Haug- 
witz and Lucchesini especially, inclined to these negotia- 
tions. Lucchesini,a native of ‘Tuscany, brought up at Ber- 
lin, initiated from his infancy in the dissimulations of di- 
plomacy, endued by nature with powers of compliance and 
persuasion, was the man best suited by circumstances to 
intervene between a republican revolution and monarchies, 
in order to combine the threads of Prussian egotism with 
all other politics without actually compromising himself 
with any. geal 

The retreat of the army resembled rather a cabinet ma- 
neeuver than warlike tactic. One of two things was cer- 
tain—either the military genius of the Duke of Brunswick 
was. at fault, or his sincerity was dubious.. There was no 
doubt as to his genius. A concealed, but most serious mo- 
tive operated upon the inexplicable resolutions of the Duke 
of Brunswick, Pitt did not seek war. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick had married the Princess Augusta, daughter of George 
IIl., king of England. He desired, with all a father’s pas- 
sion and a sovereign’s ambition, to marry his daughter to 
the heir of the throne of England. Pitt, aware of this am- 
bition of the court of Brunswick, flattered it. He carried 
out this marriage (at the cost of political and military sac- 
rifices) by the desire of the British cabinet. The duke 
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yielded ; the war declined; he lent an ear to peace, dis- 
couraged the King of Prussia, and thus became the Ulysses 
of that war which had styled him its Agamemnon. His 
stratagems lost the triumphs which his sword had promised 
to acquire. 


OY: 


While these secret negotiations were disconcerting Aus- 
tria and preparing Rhenish Germany for the idea of fra- 
ternizing with France at no distant day, the fortunate, though 
inopportune rashness of a French general occurred, which, 
at the same time, covered with glory the arms of the repub- 
lic, alarmed Prussia, and forced the empire, heretofore un- 
decided, to declare war with France. We allude to Cus- 
tine’s expedition. 

Count Adam Philippe de Custine was one of the generals 
of the ancient army who had gone to America in order to 
breathe the air of liberty, and had returned, with La Fay- 
ette, republicans in heart, although aristocrats in blood. 
Almost a German, born of a high family at Metz, possessor 
of a vast fortune, colonel of dragoons at one-and-twenty, 
a pupil of the great Frederic in his latest wars, enthusiastic 
in his admiration of the Prussian tactics, a rigid disciple of 
discipline—he saw with delight the Revolution dividing 
Europe into two camps, and offering to military men of his 
grade and science the opportunity of equaling heroes of 
antiquity, by saving their country. The fire of cannon was 
his. element, his horse his sleeping-couch, and the charge 
his recreation. One day, when his aide-de-camp, Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, who was reading to him on horseback a dispatch 
in the midst of a heavy fire, a ball tore the paper; the aide- 
de-camp paused, and regarded his general : “‘ Go on,” said 
Custine, ‘‘the ball has only carried off one word.” 

Nominated member of the Constituent Assembly by the 
nobility of Metz, Custine at once ranged himself on the 
side of the people. From the commencement of the war 
he served under Biron in the north or on the Rhine. Ap- 
pointed general after the 10th of August, he became wea- 
ried of that war of encampments, which presented so little 
opportunity to talent, and so few chances for glory. 

Biron commanded in Alsace 45,000 men, and was expect- 
ing 20,000 volunteers from the departments of the east and 
south spread over the plain of the Rhine. This army formed 
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several small camps, fit for observation, but powerless to 
act. The Austrians and émigrés, under the command of 
Erbach, Esterhazy, and the Prince de Condé, formed in 
front a cordon without unity of design or concentration of 
force, covering the Brisgaw and neglecting to fortify May- 
ence, the key of Germany. 

Custine saw with a glance the opening which was before 
‘him in the provinces, and an imprudence of the enemy de- 
cided him. The Comte d’Erbach, who commanded 10,000 
Austrians in face of the French army, received orders to 
replace the corps of Prince de Hohenlohe before Thionville. 
By this movement Spire, the dépét of the allied troops, was 
left exposed, being defended by only 1000 Austrians and 
2000 Mayencais, commanded by Colonel Winkelmann. 
Custine attacked Spire, while Winkelmann vainly attempted 
to defend it in the presence of Custine’s artillery. The 
garrison hastened to the Rhine, where Winkelmann had 
made arrangements to cross; but the boatmen, frightened 
at the cannonade, had forsaken their boats and fled to the 
other bank. Assailed by the French, and with the river 
behind them, Winkelmann and his 3000 men were captured. 
Custine entered Spire, seized on the stores and provisions 
of the enemy, advanced on Worms, and the tribunes of the 
Couvention and of the Jacobins made the news of his con- 
quest echo throughout the kingdom. The Revolution, which 
better understood the name of the conquered cities than the 
comprehensive and sagacious plans of Dumouriez, proclaim- 
ed Custine the.general of its victories. In three days his 
name increased into an age of popularity. Intoxicated at 
this, which came to him by addresses from the Jacobins, 
he disdained to obey or to unite in operations with Biron 
and Kellermann, and marched alone to the Palatinate, where 
he ventured to dream of the conquest of Mayence. The 
Propaganda opened its gates to him before his cannon had 
sounded. 

This part of Germany was already ruined by French phi- 
losophy beneath the feet of the ecclesiastical princes who 
possessed it. To serve the cause of the Revolution was, 
with the thinkers of Germany, to serve the cause of hu- 
manity. To betray their princes, tyrants of intelligence 
and the people, was to free the human mind and emanci- 
pate liberty. The tricolored flag was the standard of 
philosophy throughout the universe. Such was the feeling 
that awaited Custine in the Palatinate. 
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At the first advances of Custine between the Moselle and 
the Rhine the partisans of the new ideas hastened to head- 
quarters, bringing to the French general the secret decree 
of the population and the first threads of the revolutionary 
connections which the German patriots had already begun, 
even at a distance, to combine with his army. Colonel 
Houchard, an athletic man, scarred with wounds, was sent 
to summon the governor.to surrender Mayence, threaten- 
ing to bombard it if any resistance were offered. 

Mayence demanded the acknowledgment of its neutrality 
as the terms of its surrender. , Custine refused to assent to 
any thing which should prejudice the resolutions of the re- 
public, but he vowed that France desired no conquests but 
liberty for the people. The gates were opened. 


Wak 


The taking of Mayence resounded through Germany 
and in the camp of the King of Prussia, as if 1t were Ger- 
many itself that had suddenly fallen to ruin. Custine, ex- 
ageerating, in his reports to the Convention, the military 
obstacles he had to overcome, and transforming negotiations 
inte assaults, had magnified to the utmost among the Jaco- 
bins.a triumph which was the conquest of our ideas much 
more than that of his arms. He entered Mayence as an 
apostle rather than a general, and fomented the revolution- 
ary flame with which he desired to set Germany in a con- 
flagration. He was forgetful in the pride of his conquest, 
and ueglected to seize on Coblentz and the redoubtable 
fortress of Ehrenbreistein, then dismantled. This oversight 
of Custine prevented France from reaping, in a whole 
army, destroyed or prisoners, the fruit of Dumouriez’s 
comprehensive scheme. Instead of attending to the advice 
of his staff, who pointed out Ehrenbreistein- and Coblentz 
as the two points of the coalition, Custine allowed himself 
to be tempted on to the occupation of Francfort by the ex- 
pectation of large tributes to be carried off from that city, 
the capital of the commercial riches of Germany. With- 
out any declaration of war, a lieutenant of Custine present- 
ed himself, on the 22d of October, at the head of an ad- 
vanced guard at the gate of Francfort and demanded ad- 
mittance. The magistrates parleyed, and gave way to force. 
Custine levied a contribution of four millions. Francfort, 
a neutral and republican city, gave no pretext to this vio- 

vou. 1.—R 
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lence but its weakness. These spoils stained the popularity 
of our first feats of arms on the other side of the Rhine. 

After the occupation of Francfort, Custine sent forth his 
detachments and proclamations against the possessions of 
the Landgrave of Hesse. It was the tribune of the Jaco- 
bins thundering on the other side of the Rhine, by the 
voice of a French general. Custine, by his audacity, his 
popular and martial demeanor, appeared the armed prop- 
agator of republican principles. The King of Prussia, 
justly alarmed at the invasion of Germany, renounced 
every idea of deserting the coalition, and of coming to 
terms with France. He concerted measures with the Duke 
of Brunswick, equally irritated at such boldness, and with 
the princes of the empire; 50,000 Prussians and Hessians 
collected with all speed on the right bank of the Lahn, 
concentrated in order to operate against Custine, and to 
deliver Francfort. 


Vit 


The whole empire was shaken. The republican proc- 
lamations of Custine, the decree of the Convention, ap- 
peared as so many declarations of war to all the princes of 
Germany. The diet replied by a unanimous declaration 
of war against France, ordering the triple contingent of 
120,000 men. Three days afterward the King of Prussia, 
in his capacity as Elector of Brandenbourg, announced his 
intention to advance a second army on the Rhine. On this 
outburst of German sovereignty, Custine, all-powerful with 
the Convention through the Jacobins, ordered Biron to 
send him a re-enforcement of 30,000 men from Alsace. He 
also ordered Beuronville, who had replaced Kellermann 
on the Moselle, to march toward him by the electorate of 
Tréves. A battle was expected under the walls of Franc- 
fort; but the Duke of Brunswick, who commanded the 
Prussians and Hessians, continued to negotiate secretly, 
and to keep off the decisive shock. 

Young Philippe de Custine, son of the general, had a 
private interview with Koenigstein; and this youthful di- 
plomatist, a better negotiator than his father, being desir- 
ous, like Danton and the Girondists, to maintain always a 
possibility of reconciliation between Prussia and the re 
pels effected this; and Francfort was evacuated by the 

rench. 
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VIELE: 


Until now England had favored the march of the revo- 
lutionary movement. The English people and the Britan- 
nic government had seemed to agree in the desire to found 
constitutional liberty at Paris: the English people, be- 
cause liberty is their nature, and they assume as their own 
the popular cause of the whole universe; the Britannic 
government, because liberty is stormy, and the storms 
which the founding of liberty must inevitably excite in 
France, and through France over the whole continent, 
must inevitably open to the diplomatic intervention of Eng- 
land a career more vast, and influenecs more decisive in 
the affairs of Europe. Unquestionably also a certain feel- 
ing of national vengeance rejoiced the cabinet of London 
at the sight of the agitations of the disturbances of Paris, 
of the embarrassmeuts of the throne, and the headlong 
downfall of the House of Bourbon. Independently of the 
long rivalry, which-had lasted for three centuries, between 
England and France, the two great poises of the world, it 
was in the nature of the human heart that the cabinet of 
London should see with satisfaction, fall and crumble to 
pieces a sovereignty which, in the person of Louis XVL., 
had given succor to America in the war of independence. 

To these grounds for secret satisfaction to the cabinet 
of England, must be added the fear with which the French 
navy inspired the English in the seas and her possessions 
in the East Indies. This navy must necessarily become 
enfeebled during a revolutionary crisis, which must sum- 
mon all the strength and resources of France unto the con- 
tinent. Still the cabinet of London had kept until then 
an attitude of observation and neutrality, rather favorable 
than hostile to the Revolution. Not only was this attitude 
compulsory, from fear that a great coalition of the mon- 
archies of the continent might triumph over France with- 
out her, and might efface her from the map of nations; but 
it was also imposed by that power of opinion which reigns 
above kings in free countries, and would take part openly 
for the people against the dethroned absolute monarchy 
and the church. Hatred of Catholicism was no less popu- 
lar in England than the love of political liberty. This na- 
tion of thinkers regarded, as the cause of God and the hu- 
man mind, a revolution which freed worships and reason. 
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However, the English aristocracy began to fraternize with 
the French emigrants after the king’s death; and thus two 
parties were formed in the British parliament. 

These two parties were represented by two leaders, 
who were rivals in eloquence in parliament—Pitt and 
Fox. A thirdorator, as powerful genius, pen, and Jan- 
guage, had long held the balance between the two, and was — 
now beginning to detach himself from the popular cause, 
in proportion as it was ‘sullied by anarchy and blood, and 
to range himself on the side of aristocracy and royalty ; 
this was Burke. Such is:the personal influence of individ- 
uals in countries really free, that these three men stirred 
or pacified England by the sole utterance of their thought. 


Wien, 


Pitt, then in his'thirty-second year, had already governed 
his country for ten years. Son of the most eloquent states- 
man of modern times, Lord ‘Chatham, Pitt had inherited 
talents as great as those of his father. If the first Chatham 
had the inspiration, the second had the qualities of govern- 
ment; less enthusiastic, more commanding; less eloquent, 
more convincing than his father, Pitt personified to perfec- 
tion that haughty, patient, enduring will of a predomina- 
ting aristocracy, which defends its power, and follows out 
its grandeur with a pertinacity which recalled the perpetu- 
ity of the senate of Rome. Pitt had assumed the govern- 
ment at one of those moments of desperate position when 
the ambition which acquires power resembles the patriot- 
ism which mans ‘the breach to perish or save a country, 
England was at the lowest ebb of exhaustion and humilia- 
tion. She had just signed a shameful peace with Europe. 
The French were her rivals in India; America had es- 
caped her clutch; our fleets disputed the seas with her; 
the majority of the House of Commons, corrupted by pre- 
ceding ministries, had neither the patriotism sufficient to 
protect itself, nor the discipline necessary to accept a mas- 
ter. Pitt, unable to lead, had had the audacity to contend 
against, and the good fortune to overcome it, by an appeal 
to the nation. The newly-elected Chamber submitted to 
him. In ten years he had pacified the Indies, diplomati- 
cally and commercially reconquered America, soothed the 
seditious irritation of Ireland; recruited the finances; 
coneluded with France a treaty of commerce which im- 
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posed on one half the continent the tribute of using En- 
glish productions; and finally snatched Holland from the 
protection of France, and made of the United Provinces 
an addition to Britannic policy on Terra Firma. His 
grateful country applauded his administration—the confi- 
dence in the hand which had raised the nation from her 
low position was perfect. The personal feelings of Pitt 
toward the French Revolution, although by no means 
favorable to democratic agitations, which are as tempests 
to statesmen, had not, until now, any influence over his 
policy. Passions never troubled his mind, or rather all 
his passions were absorbed in one—the aggrandizement 
of his country. George IIL, friend of Louis XVI., would 
not have allowed his government to declare war against 
France at a moment when war would complicate the em- 
barrassments of a king whom he loved. It is false to say 
that the English government excited with its gold the rev- 
olutionary troubles of Paris. French liberty, even in its 
most fierce convulsions, has never become the stipendiary 
of England. The minds of George III., of Lord Stafford,* 
of the Chancellor Thurlow, of Pitt himself, would have 
repudiated any use of such infamous modes of excitement 
against a sovereign contending with his people. Still Pitt 
never for a moment allowed his commiseration for Louis 
XVI. to induce him to sacrifice any opportunity that of- 
fered for the advantage of his country. He foresaw this 
great movement; he had a presentiment of the downfall, 
sooner or later, of a throne, sapped by so many unbridled 
passions. He knew that the principles of the French Rev- 
olution inspired as much fear as antipathy to the king and 
the mass of the English aristocracy. He therefore made 
his preparations for the war when the hour should strike 
in the mind of the king, without either desiring or advan- 
cing it. That hour was at hand: Burke had already 
struck it.in Parliament. 


XK: 
We have seen how the Court, and the Girondists, Bris- 
sot and Narbonne, inspired by the same idea, had sent, 


* The Marquis of Stafford was only in office for some months in 1783, as 
president of the council. As M.de Lamartine evidently refers to a later pe- 
riod, the Revolution not commencing in popular action before 1789, he proba 
bly means Lord Grenvilie.—H. T. R. 
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eighteen months before this time, M. de Talleyrand to 
London, to appeal to the recollections of the Revolution of 
1680, and to offer to Pitt a renewal of the treaty of com- 
merce of 1786. Louis XVI., the Constitutionalists, and 
the Girondists hoped, at this price, to buy, if not the al- 
liance, at least the neutrality of the English cabinet. These 
two parties, the Constitutionalists and the Girondists, who 
then desired a war on the continent, in order to avert to 
the frontiers those storms that threatened the constitution 
of Paris, had every desire and motive to neutralize Eng- 
land. They had chosen, in order to negotiate with Pitt, 
the most aristocratic and insinuating diplomatist among the 
men who had identified themselves with the moderate 
cause of the Revolution. 

Madame de Stael had made the selection, and it was 
fortunate. 


XI. 


M. de Talleyrand made his début at this period in those 
political intrigues and negotiations which he has since di- 
rected and contrived, without intermission, during more 
than half a century, and which he only resigned with life. 
He was then only thirty-eight years of age, and his fine 
and delicate face revealed in his blue eyes a luminous, yet 
frigid understanding, whose perspicacity was never dimmed 
by sensibility. The elegance of his figure was scarcely injur- 
ed by a slight lameness; but this infirmity seemed like a vol- 
untary hesitation, and he knew how to convert into graces 
even his personal defects. This physical deformity had pre- 
vented his entering the army, and he possessed no weap- 
on, save his mind, to make himself a name in the world ; 
he had therefore enriched, polished, and sharpened it for 
the combats of ambition, or the conquests of intelligence. 
His voice was grave, soft, tender, and seemed to carry 
with it the conviction that he was the man who would gain 
the most readily the ear of all powers, nations, tribunes, 
women, emperors, and kings. A sardonic smile, with 
which was mixed a visible desire of fascinating, played 
around his lips; this smile seemed to indicate the arriére 
pensée of deceiving men, while he charmed or governed 
them. Born of a race which had been the sovereign of a 
province of France before the union of the kingdom, and 
which now formed part of royalty, M. de Talleyrand had 
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entered the church, there to await its highest dignities. 
Bishop of Autun, the remains of a Roman city buried in 
the forests of Burgundy, the young prelate disdained his 
episcopal seat, and lived at Paris, in the midst of the dis- 
sipation and pleasures among which most of the ecclesias- 
tics of his age and rank consumed the immense revenues 
of their sees. Closely connected with all the philosophers, 
the friend of Mirabeau, and foreseeing the proximity of a 
revolution, whose first movement would destroy the relig- 
ion of which he.was a prelate, he studied the policy which 
was about to summon all the master spirits of the time to 
destroy and remodel empires. 

Elected a member of the Constituent Assembly, he had 
deserted in time, but adroitly, the ruined opinions and 
tenets to pass over to the side of strength and the future. 
He felt that an aristocratic name and popular opinion were 
a double power, which it was necessary to combine in his 
own person, in order to awe some by his rank, others by 
his popularity. He had cast off his sacerdotal character 
as though it had been an irksome government, or unpleas- 
ant recollection, and he now sought to enter the Revolu- 
tion by a private entrance. The same timid reserve of his 
mind, which possessed audacity only in the cabinet, and in 
the conception of patient designs, prevented him from be- 
coming a political speaker. M. de Talleyrand, therefore, 
turned his attention to diplomacy, in which skill and cun- 
ning must ever predominate. The friendship of the dying 
Mirabeau had cast on M. de Talleyrand one of those post- 
humous reflections, that mighty names shed after them, 
on those who have even approached them. His silence, 
full of thought and mystery, like the silence of Siéyés, gave 
him a certain prestige with the Assembly, which M. de 
Talleyrand knew well how to turn to the greatest advan- 
tage. His language only illuminated the horizon of his 
eloquence by a few short and rare flashes, which made it 
appear the more profound: such was M. de Talleyrand. 

His opinions were often but those of his situation, his 
truths merely the points of view of his fortune. Indiffer- 
ent in reality as his whole life has proved, to royalty, the 
republic, the cause of kings, the form of the institutions of 
the people, and the rights and acts of government—gov- 
ernments were in his eyes but the changeable forms which 
the spirit of the age or the national genius of societies | 
assumed, to accomplish certain phases of their existence : 
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thrones, popular assemblies, convention, directory, consu- 
late, empire, restoration or change of dynasty, were to him 
but éxpedients of destiny. He resolved in bis own mind 
to play the part of the servant of events ; and, the courtier of 
fate, he followed good fortune. He served the strong, he 
despised the unskillful, and he abandoned the unfortunate. 
This theory sustained him more than fifty years on the sur- 
face of human affairs, the precursor of success and escaping 
every shipwreck, surviving every ruin. This system pre- 
sents that appearance of supernatural indifference which 
places the statesman above the inconstancy of events, and 
makes him appear to rule that which in reality rules him. 
This is but the sophistry of true greatness of soul, and this 
apparent derision of events should commence by entire 
abdication of self—for to affect and sustain this appearance 
of impartiality with all fortunes, a man must cast aside the 
two things that constitute the dignity of character and the 
sanctity of intelligence—that is, the noblest part of his heart 
and mind. To serve every idea, is to prove that we be- 
lieve in none. What, then, does one serve under the name 
of ideas? Self-ambition. These men are the adulators, 
and not the auxiliaries of Providence. M. de Talleyrand, 
however, divined, from the earliest dawn of the Revolu- 
tion, that peace was the foremost of real revolutionary ideas, 
and he was faithful to this idea until the latest hour of his life. 


XII. 


The decree of the Assembly, which interdicted its mem- 
bers from accepting the functions of the executive power, 
until they had ceased for four years to belong to the Na- 
tional Representatives, prevented M. de Talleyrand from 
assuming the ostensible functions and title of embassador. 
The letters of credit were given to M. de Chauvelin, a 
courtier who had rendered himself popular by his zeal 
against the court, but the secret instructions and negotia- 
tions were confided to M. de Talleyrand. A confidential 
letter from Louis X VI. to George III. was in these terms: 
** New bonds must be formed between our two countries, 
It befits two kings, who have manifested during their 
reign a continual desire to contribute to the happiness of 
their people, to form between themselves ties which will 
become stronger as the nations become more enlightened.” 


M. de Talleyrand was presented to Mr. Pitt, and employ- 
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ed all that indirect flattery and pliability of disposition 
could exercise, to interest this great man in the execution 
of the plan of alliance he held out to him. He described 
enthusiastically the glory of the statesman to whom grate- 
ful posterity would ewe this reconciliation of two nations 
who set in motion or control the world. Mr. Pitt listened 
with favor, mingled with incredulity. ‘ This minister will 
be a fortunate man,” said he to the young diplomatist ; “I 
fain would be a minister at that period.” “ Is it possible,” 
returned Talleyrand, “that Mr. Pitt believes this period so 
remote?’ “That depends,” returned Pitt, ‘on the mo- 
ment when your Revolution is finished, and your constitu- 
tion made available.” Pitt gave M. de Talleyrand clearly 
to understand that the English government would not com- 
promise itself in a revolution yet in ebullition, and whose 
crises, succeeding every day, gave no certainty of the ful- 
fillment of any engagement entered into with the nation. 

M. de Talleyrand, on his return to France, stated this to 
the Girondist ministry of Roland and Dumouriez, which 
had just succeeded that of Narbonne and De Lessart. 
Dumouriez sent Talleyrand back to London, to solicit the 
mediation of England between the emperor and France. 
This time, M. de Talleyrand and M.de Chauvelin were 
not only unsuccessful, but objects of suspicicn to Mr. Pitt, 
who perceived their twofold aim, and that while they en- 
treated him to pacify France, they incited the leaders of 
the opposition to agitate England. The ministerial journals 
openly accused them of a secret and intimate liaison with 
Fox, Lord Grey, and even Thomas Paine and Horne 
Tooke, the founder of a popular party, which not only at- 
tacked the ministers, but the aristocracy, the church, and 
British constitution, and the very bases of society. 

In vain did Fox, the rival of Pitt, in the House of Com- 
mons—a man more capable of exciting the people by his 
oratory, than of guiding them by the genius of government 
—strive in his speeches to palliate the events at Paris; in 
vain did he represent French liberty as dependent on the 
liberty of Great Britain—the feeling of the nation forsook 
him to join Mr. Pitt. The motions of Fox, more popular 
in the street than in the House, were only supported by 
majorities of fifty or sixty. The 20th June and 10th August 
replied to his promises of the foundation of constitutional 
liberty in France, and made the numerous party of the 
English attached to the constitution tremble. Lord Gower, 

R* 
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the English embassador, was instantly. recalled on the de- © 
thronement of Louis XVI., on the ground that his letters 
of credit expired necessarily with the sovereign to whom 
they were addressed. The presence of M. de Talleyrand 
and M. de Chauvelin, in London, was looked upon by Mr, 
Pitt as only tolerated by his government. The days of 
September, commented upon in terms of blood in the writ- 
ings and speeches of Burke, cast a sinister hue on the words 
of Fox. Peace and alliance with France appeared to the 
English like complicity with assassins ; and the trial of the 
king, without form or judges, gave Pitt the whole support 
of public feeling. 


».G i Ie 


The king was executed! Every throne trembled; all 
the nations recoiled with astonishment and horror from this 
sacrifice of royalty, which they had invested with almost 
divine attributes. On the arrival of the courier who brought 
the fatal intelligence, M. de Chauvelin received orders to 
quit England in four-and-twenty hours.. Pitt, when question- 
ed by the opposition as to the motives of this expulsion from 
the free soil of England, replied, “ After events on which 
the imagination can only dwell with horror, and since an 
infernal faction has seized on the supreme power in France, 
we could no longer tolerate the presence of M. de Chau- 
velin, who has left no means untried (either by himself or his 
agents), by which to seduce the people, and induce them to 
rise against the government and the laws of this country.” 
Maret, who had landed that very day at Dover, received 
immediate orders to re-embark, without being permitted to 
proceed to London. M. de Talleyrand, who had no official 
title from the French government, and who had not given 
Pitt the same pretexts and the same umbrage as M. de Chau- 
velin, remained in London, and held the last thread of 
negotiation in his hands. 

M. de Chauvelin, on his return to Paris, spread abroad a 
report of a violent fermentation of the English nation; he 
announced that the inhabitants of London would rise en 
masse, at the signal of the republican societies, the day that 
Pitt should dare declare war against France, and that 
George III. would not be safe in his own palace.. Brissot, 
confiding in the report of Chauvelin, mounted the tribune 
of the Convention, in the name of the diplomatic committee. 
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He imagined he should alarm Pitt by announcing that the 
ensuing war would free Ireland from the English yoke. 
Deaf to the sage counsels of Dumouriez, “ Holland,” said 
he, “makes common cause with the cabinet of St. James, 
of whom she is rather the subject than the ally; she shall 
share its fate.” And the war against England and the 
Stadtholder of Holland was unanimously declared. “We 
will make a descent on- their isle,” wrote the minister, 
Monge, to the French fleet; “we will cast into it fifty 
thousand caps of liberty; we will plant the sacred tree there, 
and we will extend our arms to our republican brothers: 
this tyrannical government will soon be destroyed.” Pitt, 
supported by the national rivalry and the horror inspired 
by the execution of the king, paid no attention to these 
threats. He counted our ships and not our proclamations, 
for he knew that the emigration had decimated. our vessels. 
France only possessed, both at sea and in her ports, 66 ships 
of the line and 93 frigates. England had 158 ships of the 
line, 22 of fifty guns, 125 frigates, and 110 smaller vessels ; 
while Holland, the ally of England, could arm 100 more. 
Thus, Pitt, from his isle, surrounded by a floating rampart, 
could await and control the events of the continent. His 
finances were equally formidable with his armaments. Min- 
ister of preparation, as he had been derisively styled some 
ten years previously, he seemed to have foreseen the im- 
mense task a coalition of ten years was about to impose on 
his country. 


XIV. 


The intelligence of the death of Louis XVI. produced 
no less fatal consequences in Russia, Catherine II. break- 
ing off the treaty of 1786, by virtue of which the French 
were more favored in her empire than any other nation. 
She also ordered all Frenchmen to quit Russia within twen- 
ty days, unless they formally abjured the revolutionary 
principles of their country. Until this period the empress, 
although she possessed immense armies ready to march on 
France, had left Austria and Prussia to cope unassisted 
with a revolution which she detested with all. the hatred 
despotism bears to liberty, She had fora long time hoped 
that the king of Sweden, Gustavus, whose counter-revolu- 
tionary ardor she had encouraged, would have been suffi- 
cient in himself to check and pacify France; but this hope 
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was frustrated by the assassination of Gustavus. Since the 
death of that prince she had been a prey to two causes of 
anxiety, one of which affected her ambition, the other her 
regal pride—Poland and France. Her troops occupied 
Warsaw, and suppressed in Poland the movements of a 
revolution which’ fraternized with that in France. The 
King of Prussia, from the same moves, occupied Dautzic 
and Greater Poland. This unhappy country has constant- 
ly afforded pretexts for the intervention of its puissant 
neighbors, for it has but too constantly been a constituted 
anarchy. The empress and the King of Prussia planned 
in concert the conquest and division of Poland, while the 
emperor was busied defending Germany from France. 
This was the secret of the delays in the double diplomacy 
of the King of Prussia, and the inactivity of the first coali- 
tion. The King of Prussia looked to events that would 
happen in his rear, and the empress would not compromise 
her armies on the Rhine, lest she should lose sight of Po- 
land. But immediately on the death of Louis XVI.,; Cath- 
erine ordered her embassador at London, Count Woron- 
zoff, to conclude an offensive and defensive treaty of alli- 
ance with England. No sooner was this treaty. signed 
than she left England, Holland, Prussia, and the emperor 
to support the war on the ocean, the Low Countries, and 
the Rhine, while she poured her troops into Poland. Thus 
ambition, in the heart of Catherine, prevailed over princi- 
ple; she affected violent hatred against French anarchy, 
and encouraged her allies to the contest, but she herself 
did not strike a blow. Prussia, alarmed at the presence 
of Russia in her rear, and jealous of her share of Poland, 
hung back; Austria assumed*the part which Prussia had 
played in the first coalition, united the contingents, and un- 
dertook the offensive war in the Low Countries. It was 
agreed that each army should be commanded by its own 
general, and the union of the armies and the operations 
was thus left at the mercy of rivalry. The emperor in- 
trusted the chief command to the Prince of Coburg, who 
had commanded the imperials against the Turks, and shared 
with Souwaroff the glory of the victories of Fokzani and’ 
Rimnisk. He belonged to the temporizing school of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and was of all men the least fitted to 
check or baffle the impetuosity of the French. No sooner 
was he appointed than the Prince of Coburg came to 
Francfort to concert with the Duke of Brunswick, gener- 
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alissimo of the Prussian forces, a plan as pusillanimous and 
ill-imagined as that which had just freed Champagne, 
‘destroyed Louis XVI, and laid the Rhine open to inya- 
s10n. 
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Such was the organization of this new coalition, in which 
three out of five powers remained inactive, and two only 
prepared for the conflict, at the same time anxiously ob- 
serving each other, and making secret attempts to cast off 
the burden of the war, and manceuvering under the orders 
- of his different generals, who only agreed on one point— 
to avoid the enemy. 

We left Dumouriez victorious at Valmy ; Kellermann 
accompanying rather than following the King of Prussia in 
his retreat; Custine at Mayence; Dillon in Alsace; and 
Montesquiou assembling 30,000 men from our garrisons in 
the south, to invade Savoy. Savoy, a branch of the Alps, 
joins Mont Blanc and Mont Cenis by its loftiest summit. 
On one side it descends with,a rapid slope to the rich plains 
of Piedmont, toward Turin; on the other it is divided into 
four large and deep valleys, through which a torrent runs 
from the foot of the glaciers to the mouth of these gorges, 
and there flow into the lakes of Geneva, Annecy, and Bour- 
get, or are Jost in the mighty waters of the Isére and Rhéne, 
which run through the south of France into the Mediter- 
ranean. From these principal valleys numerous smaller 
ones branch off, and are lost in the glaciers. The valley 
of Faucigny, the nearest to the Valais and Switzerland, 
commences at the foot of Mont Blanc, and extends to Ge- 
neva. The Maurienne, which descends from Mont Cenis, 
suddenly enlarges as it approaches France, between Con- 
flans and Montmélian, two towns of Savoy, and there it 
meets the valley of Tarentaise, through which flows the 
Isére. At some distance from Montmélian the Maurienne 
branches off, on the right to Chambéry, the capital of Sa- 
voy, on the left to Grenoble, a French town, and capital 
of Dauphiné. Montmélian, which guards the entrance of 
the Maurienne, the Tarentaise, the plain of Chambéry, and 
the valley of Grésivoudan, the road to Grenoble, is thus 
the key of Savoy. 
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XVI. 


The inhabitants of this country, governed by a soyver- 
eignty whose seat is in Italy, yet have nothing that is Ital- 
ian except their government, neither speak German nor 
Italian, but French; and no sooner is the tie, that con- 
nects it to Piedmont severed, than Savoy naturally inclines 
toward France. With the exception of the nobles and the 
clergy, whom the hereditary sovereignty and the favors of 
the court have deeply attached to the reigning House of 
Savoy, the rest of the nation are French at heart. The yoke 
of Piedmont galls them—the supremacy of the Piedmont- 
ese name humiliates them—the privileges of the nobility 
offend them—the domination of the clergy, who dread the 
introduction of new ideas in these mountains, disputed with 
them their right to enjoy the light and air of the age. 

The House of Savoy, although paternal, kind, and anx- 
ious for administrative ameliorations for the three states 
she governed, held them, nevertheless, in a kind of monas- 
tic discipline, which reminded them of Spanish rule. The 
king, the noble, the priest,.the soldier, composed the people, 

Community of language, however, the contiguity of fron- 
tiers, the relations of commerce, and the numerous emigra- 
tions of the Savoyards. into France, had allowed revolu- 
tionary ideas to insinuate themselves among the mountains. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau had passed his youth in the little 
town of Annecy, and in the solitude of the Chaumettes, in 
the vicinity of Chambéry. Voltaire had grown old at Fer- 
ney, at the very gates of Savoy. 

Geneva, the strong colony of Protestant and metropolitan 
liberty—after the days of Calvin, of modern philosophy— 
joined by its faubourgs the territory of Savoy. These rec- 
ollections, these influences, this close vicinity, had inspired 
the populace with a contempt of a mild, but backward goy- 
ernment, and a desire of abandoning themselves to France. 

Despite of the frequent family unions between the House 
of Sayoy and the House of Bourbon, the treaty of Worms, 
in 1741, between Charles-Emmanuel and Maria Theresa, 
had politically infeoffed the Sardinian monarchy to Austria, 
Victor Amédéus, who reigned at the period when the Rey- 
olution broke out in France, was a prince beloved by his 
people; a temporizer, as at his age most men are, exhaust- 
ing his wisdom in words and his time in council. He was 
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ealled the Nestor of the Alps. Chambéry was filled with 
bishops and fugitive gentlemen, who made a parade of their 
wrongs, their hopes, and illusions, like refugees of every 
time and every country. Turin was the capital of the coun- 
ter-revolution without. The royalists of Lyons, of Greno- 
ble, and of the south, entertained, by the frontiers of Sa- 
voy and the country of Nice, tacit relations with Turit, 
The King of Sardinia had withdrawn his embassador from 
Paris, sufficiently declaring by this act that he considered 
Louis XVI. as a prisoner, and that he would no longer, 
treat with the French nation. M. de Sémonville, who was 
sent by Dumouriez to Turin to obtain amicable explana- 
tions, had been arrested at Alexandria, under suspicion of 
coming to foment the spirit of agitation in Italy. The Gi- 
rondists, masters of the ministry and the Assembly, decided 
upon hostilities. 


XVII. 


Montesquiou, who commanded the army of the south, 
received orders to prepare himself for the invasion. Forty 
battalions arrived, detached from the idle army of the Pyr- 
enees. Its base of operation extended in one line more 
than 100 leagues—from the Jura, which commands Ge- 
neva, to the Var, which protects Nice. 

Montesquiou, true to the military traditions of the Mar- 
shal de Berwick, had felt that an expedition against Pied- 
mont, whose narrow and circular basin could receive in 
three days on any menaced point re-enforcements from 
Turin, its capital and dépét of arms, was impracticable 
with forces so feeble as his, but that the Comté of Nice 
and Savoy, two long-detached arms of the Sardinian mon- 
archy, might be dismembered from the body, and acquired 
to France, without Piedmont being able to save them. He 
in consequence commenced operations. 


XVIII. 


The Piedmontese army consisted of 18,000 men. They 
were commanded by General Lazary. This general, af- 
ter some exchange of cannon between the army of Mon- 
tesquiou and his rear-guard, at the entrance of the defile, 
turned back his troops upon Montmélian. Instead of for- 
tifying Montmélian, and thus closing on Montesquiou the 
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entrance to the three valleys, of which this:town com- 
mands the point of division, Lazary abandoned the town, 
and, cutting down the bridge, retired to Conflans. All 
the Piedmontese corps, spread over Annecy, Chambéry, 
and Faucigny, retrograded in detachments, and almost with- 
out fighting to rejoin the principal body of the Sardinian 
army, and reascend toward Piedmont. The French col- 
umns followed them unopposed, amid the acclamations of 
the invaded people. Montesquiou made his triumphal en- 
try at Chambéry, received from the magistrates’ hands the 
keys of the capital of Savoy, and left the administration of 
it to the inhabitants. The very day of this triumph, the 
Jacobins in Paris deposed General Montesquiou. The 
news of this victory and the cry of public indignation 
against the ingratitude of the Jacobins, caused them for the 
time to revoke his dismissal. Montesquiou organized his 
conquest, and led his troops to the frontier of Geneva. 

During these operations General Anselme, recruiting the 
battalions of the Marseilles volunteers with the 8000 men 
whom he commanded, fortified himself upon the line of the 
Var, menacing the Comté of Nice with invasion, while 
guarding himself against any invasion in the south. The 
Count of Saint André commanded the Piedmontese. His 
army was composed of 8000 men, troops of the line, and 
of 12,000 volunteers, the militia of the country. 

The Comté of Nice, a narrow but admirable natural am- 
phitheater, which descends by degrees from the summit of 
the Alps toward the Mediterranean, is an Italian Switzer- 
land, where the olive and the citron compensate for the 
beech and the fir, but whose narrow and inaccessible val- 
leys, ravined by torrents often dried up, offer the same ob- 
stacles to invasion as Savoy. 

The Count of Saint-André had cleverly selected the po- 
sition of Saorgio, an impregnable height which commands 
Nice and the routes of France and of Piedmont, as the 
center and citadel of the province which he was charged 
to defend. He had there established beforehand a fortified 
camp, and-intrenchments lined with walls. Admiral Tru- 
guet presented himself before Nice, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, with a squadron composed of nine vessels, and 
threatened to bombard the town. General Anselme ap- 
proached by land, ready to attempt the passage of the Var. 
In the evening General Courtin, commandant of the town, 
deployed his troops upon Saorgio. Three thousand French 
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emigrants, who had sought an asylum in Nice, indignant at 
the cowardly abandonment of the garrison, raised ‘a’ part: 
of the population and ran, some tothe batteries of the sea, - 
others to the batteries of the Var; but, menaced ‘by ‘the - 
citizens, who saw in this desperate struggle’a pretext only - 
for the incendiarism of the city, they withdrew themselves 
by night upon the route of Saorgio, followed, insulted, pil- 
laged, and massacred by the ferocious populace of the sea- 
coast. This mob threatened to pillage the town itself. The 
citizens sent to implore General Anselme to occupy the 
place as promptly as possible. Anselme passed the Var at 
the head of four thousand French, and entered amid unan- 
imous acclamations into the capital of the county. — 


XIX. 


The excesses which the revolutionists of Nice committed 
against their personal enemies, under the shelter of the 
bayonets and banner of France, caused a revolt among the 
mountaineers, always more attached to old customs, and 
more faithful to old governments than the people of the 
plains, on the banks of rivers, or on the sea-coast. 

The French general, Anselme, saw his troops decimated. 
The center of this holy war was at Oneille. This little 
maritime and hkewise mountainous town, the capital of a 
small independent principality, was the focus of all these 
plots against the dominion of the French. Its port served 
as a refuge and place of armament to a multitude of pirates, 
Sardinian corsairs, Genoese, and Neapolitans, whose light 
boats and armed feluccas made nocturnal debarkations upon 
the coast, or exercised upon the sea the same brigandage as 
the bands of mountaineers in the valley of Nice. Many. con- 
vents of monks, the real rulers of the town, fomented this 
holy war, and sanctified by their violent predictions these 
useless and bloody expeditions. Anselme.and Truguet in 
concert resolved to destroy this fanaticism in its den. Troops 
were embarked at Villefranche on board the vessels of the 
squadron. On the 23d of October they appeared before 
Oneille. Admiral Truguet sent his flag-captain, Chaila, to 
summon the town, and induce the inhabitants to prevent 
the horrors of a bombardment by their submission. The 
boat which carried Du Chaila approached under a flag 
of truce, amid the signs and pacific invitations of the pop- 
ulace which lined the shore. But hardly had the boat 
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touched the landing-place when a discharge of a hundred 
shots damaged it, killed an officer, four sailors, wounded 
several men, and Du Chaila himself. The boat, encumbered 
with killed and wounded, returned on board, followed and 
struck, from wave to wave, by a hail-storm of balls and 
bullets, and arrived with difficulty to display to the eyes 
of the squadron this evidence of the-perfidy of the inhab- 
itants. 

The indignant crews called aloud for vengeance. Truguet 
anchored, and cannonaded the town-until the decline of 
day. The fort of Oneille was crushed by the bombs. His 
fire ceased. Twelve hundred soldiers, under the orders of 
General Lahouliére, embarked during the night in the boats 
of the squadron, awaiting the first dawn of day to effect 
their landing, under the fire of two frigates. At this sight 
the inhabitants saved themselves in the mountains, carrying 
with them all the valuables they possessed, and abandon- 
ing their houses to pillage and incendiarism. The monks 
alone, accustomed to the inviolability of priesthood, which 
had until now been respected in all the wars of Italy, re- 
mained, shut up in their monasteries. The French forced 
the doors of these asylums, and massacred, without selec- 
tion of the guilty from the innocent, the monks exposed to 
their vengeance, by the plots of which they had been the 
instigators, and by the cowardly assassination of Du Chaila. 
Plunder and fire—terrible reprisals—ravaged and destroy- 
ed this den of piracy and brigandage. The French, on re- 
embarking, left nothing in the town of Oneille but a heap 
of cinders, and corpses of monks, under the wrecks of their 
convents. 

The expedition of Oneille and the slaughter of its priest- 
hood, far from appeasing the insurrection in the mountains 
of Nice, caused the barbets to rise en masse. United to the 
Piedmontese, and to an Austrian ‘corps lent to the King of 
Sardinia by the emperor, they attacked the French at Sos- 
pello, the most elevated point of our occupation. Six 
thousand men and eighteen pieces of cannon dislodged 
General Brunet from it. Anselme left Nice with the entire 
garrison, composed of twelve companies of grenadiers, 1500 
chosen men, and four pieces of artillery, and marched to 
recover this important position. He reconquered it at the 
point of the bayonet, and returned to Nice. Denounced 
to the Convention for the mildness of his administration, 
guilty, in the eyes of the Jacobins, of having restrained the 
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assassinations and the vengeance of the Nigards, he was 
arrested in the midst of his victorious army, and conducted 
to Paris to expiate in the dungeon the first glory of our 
arms. 


XX. 


A French squadron, commanded by Admiral Latouche, 
went at the same time to the King of Naples, to declare 
himself for or against the republic, and to disavow the plots 
of his embassador at Constantinople against the acknowledg- 
ment of the tricolored flag by the sultan. The squadron, 
composed of six vessels of war, entered the gulf on the 
27th of December, braving the 500 pieces of cannon on the 
quays and forts of Naples. Latouche, having cast anchor 
under the windows of the king’s palace, and thrown out 
the signal for action to his ships, sent a grenadier of the 
marines to bear a message to the king himself. 

The intimidated king received the French grenadier 
with the honors he had granted to the envoy of the repub- 
lic: he conceded all that had been asked ; he offered fur- 
ther his mediation between the republic and its enemies. 
“The republic,” replied the grenadier, “desires no medi- 
ation between her and her enemies, save victory or death.” 
The court of Naples, governed by a haughty queen, an 
enemy to the French, yielded to this humiliation without 
a murmur. She feigned to fulfill the pacific conditions im- 
posed by the attitude of Latouche, and resumed, with 
greater hatred in her heart, her place among court con- 
spiracies. 


p.Da e 


While our battalions subjected Savoy and the Comté of 
Nice, while our squadrons commanded the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and Dumouriez swept slowly over Cham- 
pagne, the Austrians, encouraged in the Netherlands by 
the absence of the mass of our troops, whom Dumouries 
had called to the rendezvous of Argonne, essayed to effect 
an opening in the north of France. ‘The Duke Albert, as- 
sembling 25,000 men, borrowed from the arsenals in the 
Netherlands fifty pieces of besieging cannon, presented 
himself on the 25th of September before the ramparts of 
Lille, and commenced opening the trenches. 
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Five batteries, armed with thirty pieces, having been 
constructed in the night of the 29th, the Baron d’Aspre 
came to summon the town to surrender. Conducted to 
the Hétel-de-Ville, with the considerations conformable to 
the laws of war, the envoy made his summons to General 
Ruault, who commanded the town. ‘The general replied 
as a man who depended upon himself, on the bravery of 
his feeble garrison, and the enthusiasm of the people. The 
crowd, which pressed against the gates of the Hotel-de-Ville, 
reconducted the flag of truce to the advanced posts of the 
Austrians, amid cries of Vive la Republique! Vive la Na- 
tion! . The firing commenced on the instant: During 
seven days and seven nights the balls and shells incessant- 
ly crushed the town, killed 6,000 inhabitants, and burned 
800 houses. The cellars, in which the women, the old 
men, and children had sought refuge, crumbled in many 
quarters under the weight of the bombs, and buried thou- 
sands beneath their ruins. An intrepid population was 
converted into an army inured to fire, and displayed not a 
moment’s hesitation. War appeared to be the habitual 
profession of this people of the frontiers. 

All the towns of the north, from which Lille was not yet 
cut off by a complete investment, sent provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and battalions formed of the chosen of their youth. 
Six members of the Convention, Duhem, Delmas, Belle- 
garde, Davoust, Doulcet, and Duquesnoy, came to shut 
themselves up within its walls, to animate the courage of 
the besieged, and to show the frontiers that the nation 
combated with them in the persons of its representatives. 
In vain 30,000 red-hot balls, and 6,000 shells of 100 weight 
each, continued to shower for 150 hours upon this smoking 
center, constantly extinguished, as constantly relighted; in 
vain, to animate the constancy of the besiegers, the Arch- 
duchess of Austria, Maria Christina, the wife of the Duke 
Albert, came herself to light with her own hand the fire of 
a new battery; the Lillois perceived that the Austrians 
charged their pieces with iron bars, chains, and stones. 
They concluded thence that ammunition was becoming 
scarce among the besiegers, and persevered with more 
confidence in their heroic indifference under the fire. The 
Duke Albert, failing at the same time in troops and ammu- 
nition, and learning the success of Dumouriez in Cham- 
pagne, feared the reflux of our soldiers on the north, and 
raised the siege without being pursued. Lille had lost an 
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entire faubourg ; many quarters of the town were nothing 
more than heaps of bricks serving as a sepulcher to heaps 
of dead bodies. Her ruins still smoked, and her shattered 
monuments attested the glory of a warlike town, at once 
defended and devoted by its own inhabitants. 

The siege of Lille was hardly raised when Beurnon- 
ville, detached with 16,000 men from Kellermann’s army, 
advanced toward the frontiers of the north, to join in the 
plan of invasion of Belgium so long premeditated by Du- 
mouriez, and so gloriously interrupted by the campaign 
against the King of Prussia. 


XXII. 


We have seen that Dumouriez, pressed to renew this 
plan, had hastened to Paris after the movement of the re- 
treat of the Duke of Brunswick. His appearance in Paris 
was less an object of conquest than to prepare for new 
triumphs in obtaining, with the ascendency of a victorious 
general, all the necessary means for the invasion of Bel- 
gium. The idol of the people, dreaded by the Jacobins, 
the friend of Danton, respected by the Girondists, his glory, 
his address, his military training, acquired from the execu- 
tive power every order and resource at its disposal. 

The counter-blow of the 10th of August; the consterna- 
tion of the days of September; the proclamation of the 
republic; the stupor of some; the delirium of others before 
the scaffold of the king; lastly, the pride of Valmy, the glory 
of having reconguered the territory, caused all the youth 
of the nation to fly to arms. The supply of weapons was 
not sufficient for the arms who wished to bear them—there 
was no want of the latter could weapons have been found. 
Men of every condition, of every fortune, of every age, 
presented themselves in crowds, in order to form the bat- 
talions which each department sent to the frontiers. The 
national guards, in turning over their most disciplined men 
to these battalions, transformed themselves likewise upon 
the very spot into an active army. 

The young people, who were. conspicuous for the great- 
est zeal and patriotism in the national guard, were named by 
their companions in arms commandants of these battalions, 
They marched to combat regarding each other, mutually 

exciting each other, and each promising to bear testimony 
to the other’s patriotism, valor, or death. The brilliant 
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proclamations of the Convention, the authorities, the Jaco- 
bins, and of the representatives of the people, made an ap- 
peal to the defenders of liberty. Their voice, heard at the 
instant, was the only law of recruiting. Enthusiasm en- 
rolled them, good-will disciplined them, patriotic donations 
clothed, armed, paid and maintained these children of the 
country. 


XXIII. 


In the towns, small boroughs, and in the villages, on the 
days when religious fétes and fairs brought men together 
in numbers, a wooden amphitheater was constructed upon 
the public place, upon the “ Place d’Armes,”’ before the 
gate of the municipality. 

A military tent, supported by bundles of spears, and sur- 
mounted by tricolored flags, was stretched upon these tres- 
tles, to resemble a camp. This tent, the cloth of which 
was raised by the hand of a grenadier and of a trooper in 
uniform, was open on the side of the people. A table, 
bearing the registers of enrollment, occupied the center. 
The representative of the people as envoy, the tricolored 
scarf round his waist, the hat turned up at the edges, sur- 
mounted by a plume of feathers, held the register, and 
wrote down the engagements. 

The mayor, the municipal officers, the presidents of dis: 
tricts, the presidents of clubs, thronged about him. The 
agitated crowd opened every instant to allow the files of 
the defenders of their country to pass, who mounted the 
steps of the platform to give their names to the commis- 
saries. The applause of the people, the patriotic greeting 
of the representatives, the sorrowful tears of mothers, the 
trumpets of the military band, the rolling of drums, the 
couplets of the Marseillais sung in chorus, excited, recom- 
pensed, and illustrated these acts of devotion to the public 
safety. 

These volunteers received a route-sheet to render them- 
selves at the dépot designated by the minister of war, there 
to receive equipment, instruction, and organization. They 
marched off in groups, more or less numerous, to the sound 
of the drum, to the strains of the patriotic hymn, accompa- 
nied to a great distance from their towns or their villages, 
by mothers, brothers, sisters, and sweethearts, who carried. 
their sacks and arms, and who only separated from them 
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when fatigue had overcome, not their affection, but their 
powers. 

The inhabitants of the towns and boroughs which they 
traversed came out to see them pass, and to offer them 
bread and wine at the threshold of their houses. Disputes 
arose in these billeting-places, as to who should lodge 
them as their own children. Patriotic societies went to 
meet them, or to invite them to assist in the evening at 
their meetings. The president addressed them, the ora- 
tors of the club fraternized with them, and inflamed their 
courage by the recital of military exploits from ancient 
history. They taught them the hymns of the two Tyrtei 
of the Revolution—the poets Lebrun and Chenier. They 
made them drunk with the holy ardor of country, of fanat- 
icism, and of liberty. 


XXIV. 


Such were the elements of the army, which marched in 
every direction from the center toward the frontiers. Du- 
mouriez organized it while marching. 

This general, after four days passed at Paris in secret 
conference with Danton, and in military conference with 
Servan, then minister of war, left on the 20th of October 
for his head-quarters at Valenciennes. Before appearing 
there, he reposed himself for two days at a country-seat 
which he possessed in the environs of Péronne. He had 
to meditate upon two matters—his plan of campaign for 
the purpose of wresting Belgium from the hands of the 
Austrians; and his plan of conduct, either to flatter or in- 
timidate the Convention ; to serve the republic, if it knew 
how to give itself a government; to command it and de- 
stroy it, if, as he suspected, it passed from one anarchy to 
another, between the hands of all the factions. The gen- 
eral had left full of contempt for the Girondists, filled with 
confidence in the genius of Danton. 

While Dumouriez was combining the chances which 
might bring on war or revolution, Servan quitted the min- 
istry. Pache replaced him. 


XXV. 


» Pache, an inferior person, who had started suddenly 
from obscurity, raised to the ministry of war by the Gi- 
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rondists, was a friend of Roland. He was one of those 
men whose ambition hides itself under the guise of unpre- 
tending modesty. His origin was scarcely known, or by 
what stens ho had walked or crawled through life up to the 
present time. It was suspected ‘only that he was the son 
of a porter of the Duke of Castries; reared by the care of 
this illustrious family, he had been charged afterward with 
the education of one of the sons of this house. Well in- 
structed, studious, reserved, never allowing any thing to 
escape him in his conversation but those well considered 
and precise words which indicated the propriety and uni- 
versality of his intelligence, Pache seemed eminently adapt- 
ed to become one of those useful wheels in the mechanism 
of the administration, incapable of aspiring to or becom- 
ing a ruler. 

He was a hypocrite, craftily concealing his aspirations to 
empire under the habits and simplicity of a philosopher. 
This ancient austerity had captivated Madame Roland, 
taken with every thing which recalled to her the men of 
Plutarch. She had confided Pache to her husband as chief 
of his private cabinet, as minister of the interior, and as 
the confident of his most difficult and secret labors. She 
viewed Pache as one of those sages whom Providence raises 
up around statesmen to inspire them with their advice. 

At the moment when Servan was called to the ministry 
of war, Pache entered his administration with the same ti- 
tle, and the same dissimulation as at Roland’s, and\there 
showed. the same application to his duties, and the same 
aptitude in particulars. On the retirement of Servan, Ro- 
land had proposed Pache forthe war department in the min- 
isterial council. The Girondists, who, on the word of Ro- 
land, saw in Pachea friend devoted to their cause and their 
fortune, had accepted him with confidence. They thought 
that the mind of ‘Roland would.thus animate two ministries. 
But hardly had Pache been installed in the council, when 
he shook off, as a grievous remembrance, -all -dependence 
and all gratitude toward his ancient-patron, and commen- 
-ced secretly, and shortly afterward openly, those plots which 
were calculated to throw Roland out of power, and con- 
duct his wife to the scaffold. Pache gave as his gage to 
the Jacobins the administration of the ministry of war 
which he confided to their creatures. Vincent and Hus- 
senfratz governed there under his name; the one a young 
Cordelier, a protégé and rival.of Marat; the other, a pa- 
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triot of Metz, a refugee in Paris. Pache, solely occupied 
with the care of increasing his popularity, made of his 
offices so many clubs, wherein the costume, the manners, 
and the language of the most unbridled demagogueism were 
affected. The bonnet rouge and carmagnole made up the 
uniform. The daughters of Pache, showing themselves in 
the civic fétes, displayed every where with affectation the 
exaggeration of patriotism. Such a minister could not an- 
swer the views of Dumouriez, who was accused of being 
the champion.of the Girondists. He was greatly astound- 
ed by the nomination of Pache, and vaguely conceived 
from that time that he would soon be reduced, by the en- 
mity of the Jacobins, to the alternative of bending before 
them, or of making them tremble before him. 


XXVI. 


Arrived at Valenciennes, Dumouriez regulated his plan 
for the invasion of Belgium, and sent to each of the gen- 
erals under his orders the part of this plan he was charged 
to execute, and of which he alone knew the whole and di- 
rected the combined movements. The transport of feeling 
which had drawn his battalions tothe frontiers still animated 
him with the hope of a conquest in the name of the republic. 

They had in the general-in-chief that confidence. with 
which the hero of Valmy and the liberator of Champagne 
inspired the fighting soldiers. Where Dumouriez was, there 
were for them their laws and their country. 

The Duke Albert de Saxe-Teschen commanded for the 
Austrians in Belgium. He had been left by the emperor 
and by Prussia in an isolated state, which exposed, on this 
side, the safety of Belgium. The total forces of the Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen were composed of 30,000 fighting men, 
of whom 4000 were French emigrants from the neighbor- 
hood of Namur, under the command of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, son of the Prince of Condé. His lieutenants covered 
in large detachments all the Belgian frontier. The Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen, placed in the center of these forces, oc- 
cupied Brussels with a feeble garrison. 


XXVII. 


Dumouriez divided his army into four bodies, in imita- 
tion of the Duke of Saxe-Teschen. General Valence, his 
VOL. I1.—S 
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right arm and his chosen éléve, commanded the army of 
Ardennes, which had also returned from Valmy to combat 
with Clairfayt. Valence received orders to move upon 
Namur, to prevent, if there were yet time, the junction of 
Clairfayt with the Belgian army under the walls of Mons; 
but he was too late. Clairfayt’s first or leading columns 
had already entered Mons. The second body, of 12,000 
men, under the command of General d’ Harville, threatened 
Charleroi. The third, under the orders of General Ja Bour- 
donnaye, commanding the army of the north, properly so 
called, and composed of 18,000 men, was to advance upon 
Tournay. Lastly, Dumouriez himself, at the head of two 
bodies, forming the center of this army, and comprising a 
force of 35,000 men, was to march upon Mons, and there 
give a decisive blowto the united armies of Clairfayt and the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen, divide this army in two, and march 
by this opening to Brussels, raising right and left the Bel- 
gian provinces to rebellion, and serving as an advanced 
guard to the three bodies of Valence, D’Harville, and La 
Bourdonnaye. Proclamations, in a moderate revolutionary 
style, calling Belgium to independence, and calculated to 
make the old leaven of their revolution to ferment in these 
provinces, were artfully drawn up by Dumouriez himself. 
These proclamations, master pieces of ability, displayed 
the prudence of the diplomatist, the hand of the revolution- 
ist, the sword of the warrior. Dumouriez showed himself 
therein less as a conqueror than a liberator. The French 
there spoke as brothers to the people, whom they came to 
aid against their oppressors, It was the true spirit of the 
revolution speaking by the voice of its first general. Some 
patriotic Belgians, impatient to deliver their country from 
the Austrian yoke, had passed the frontier at the approach 
and voice of the French general, and had formed them- 
selves into battalions of volunteers. Dumouriez led these 
battalions with him: they formed the fuel wherewith he 
hoped to ignite patriotism and insurrection as he advanced. 


XXVIII. 


The whole plan of the campaign, thus conceived and 
prepared, rested then upon a first battle under the walls of 
Mons, between the army of Dumouriez, supported by the 
army of Valence, and sustained by that of D’Harville, on 
the one part, and the army of the Duke of Teschen, and that 
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of Clairfayt, on the other, which were encamped, fortified, 
and abutted upon an important city. All marched, from 
this moment, with rapidity and in concert, toward that point 
of Mons where Belgium was to be conquered or lost. The 
views of Dumouriez, clearly indicated by the dispositiomof 
his corps and the march of his columns, were at once re- 
vealed to the military glance of Clairfayt. The Duke of 
Saxe-Teschen and Clairfayt, united in a mass of 30,000 
warriors before Mons, had possessed time to select their 
ground, to design the field of battle, to avail themselves of 
eminences, to block up defiles, to guard the declivities, and 
to arm the redoubts upon those points which could be ap- 
proached. é 

The field of battle which they had thus bastioned with 
hillocks, palisaded with forests, surrounded with marshes, 
canals, and rivers, as a place immensely strong, is a chain 
of hills, undulating, but with some inflections at the points 
where they connect each other, and which extends to half 
a league from Mons. This line of heights is covered on 
the summit by a forest. The village of Jemappes, placed 
on the last steeps of this hill, terminates the extremity of 
its right. On the left it inclines and bears down to the 
village of Cuesmes. 

The space comprised between these two villages, of 
which the Austrians had made two citadels, formed, by a 
natural disposition of the ground, two or three returning 
angles, where batteries had been placed to batter with 
a cross fire those columns which should endeavor to attain 
the height. In front, extended, like the basin of a dried 
up lake, a deep plain, narrow, and whose low lands formed 
straits and small pools between the broken hillocks which 
bordered it. In the rear, and particularly on the side of 
Jemappes, the hill which bore the camp and the redoubts 
of the Austrian army plunged into a marsh intersected with 
dried up canals, pools of stagnant water, a boggy soil trem- 
bling beneath the feet, and bulrushes forming high ledges 
on the borders of the ditches, which rendered the access 
impracticable for cavalry and artillery. Covered in the 
rear by this marsh and by the town of Mons, flanked on its 
right wing by the village of Jemappes, on its left wing by the 
village of Cuesmes, which extends the faubourgs of this large 
fortified town, the Austrian army, having before it, below, 
its batteries and its redoubts, armed with 120 pieces of 
cannon, and its advanced posts fortified on the last undula- 
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tions, which advanced into the plain, had then nothing to 
fear upon its line of retreat and flanks, and had only to 
combat in front with the French advancing, exposed to their 
fire, and in a‘kind of hollow which surrounded them on all 
sides. The coup d’ail of the Austrian generals had made 
good their deficiency in number by the formidable position 
of their army. The choice and disposition of this field of 
battle proved to Dumouriez that he had found in Clairfayt 
a general worthy of contending against. 


XXIX. 


After having, on the 3d and 4th of November, dislodged 
the Austrians from some advanced post which they strongly 
occupied in his front and on the plain, Dnmouriez deployed 
on the 5th upon an immense convex line, leaving on the 
left the village of Quaraignon, which he had not been able 
to carry on the previous evening, and on the right the little 
hamlet of Siply, at the foot of the heights of Berthaymont 
and Mount Palisel, which cover a faubourg of Mons. He 
placed himself in person in the center of this line of battle, 
at an equal distance from both wings. D’Harville, who 
formed the extremity of his right wing at the foot of Mount 
Palisel, and under the walls of Mons, had orders to remain 
in observation, and to profit by any movement of retreat 
or confusion which might be effected in the Austrian army 
by the assault of French masses, to make himself master 
of the route to Mons, and close the gates of that town, 
wherein doubtless the Duke of Saxe-Teschen and Clairfayt 
left for themselves a point of refuge. Beurnonville, to whom 
Dumouriez confided an advanced guard equal in itself to the 
body of an army, was intrusted, with the chosen of his troops, 
to engage in action, by approaching and carrying the village 
and the fortified plateau of Cuesmes, on the left of the 
Austrians. Five redoubts ranged one above the other on this 
formidable plain. All the enemy’s line between Cuesmes 
and Jemappes was equally protected by redoubts, con- 
structed one over the other, whose fire crossed each other 
in case of need, by long facings of hewn wood; the 
trunks of the trees, and the branches lying across each 
other, rendered approach impracticable to cavalry or artil- 
lery, by ravines which the pickax had deepened and widened 
still more, and by crenelated houses, whence the Tyrolean 
sharp-shooters, infallible with their carabines, could aim 
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leisurely, and in ambush decimate the ranks of our attack: 
ing columns. In the center alone, the village and the wood 
of Flence, situated on a larger and less rapidly inclined 
plane, left a narrow opening to the French cavalry, by which 
they might rush to the foot of the height. The road, in- 
tercepted, nevertheless, by the same village of Flence, was 
otherwise encumbered in front by squadrons of the chosen 
of the Austrian cavalry. The old general, Ferrand, the 
wreck of Laufelt and of the seven years’ war, but whose 
youth returned at the cannon’s sound, commanded the left 
wing, thrown a little in the rear of the line of battle by the 
village of Quaraignon, which was still occupied by a strong 
column of Austrians, in advance of the heights of Jemappes. 
Lastly, the Duc de Chartres (afterward king of the French) 
commanded the center under the eye of the general-in-chief, 
the youngest of Dumouriez’s lieutenants, and the most fos- 
tered by his favor. It had been said that his chief desired to 
provide for him a ray of glory, to show him forth to France, 
and toa destiny of which the political instinct of Dumouriez 
appeared to have a glimpse through the smoke of his first 
fields of battle. The Due de Chartres was to be the last 
to move—to give the final assault to the unapproachable 
center of the enemy’s position. Ferrand and Beurnonville 
were first to carry one of the two extremities most acces- 
sible—that of Jemappes or of Cuesmes. The one or the 
other of these positions was the only way by which the 
French army could debouch upon the plain, and approach 
in flank or turn the Austrian army. Night enveloped the 
two armies when these different orders were distributed to 
the lieutenants of Dumouriez with all their details. Dra- 
goons or hussars, furnished with torches, escorted the aides- 
de-camp and generals, who entered their bivouacs through 
the roads and by-ways, in order to prepare themselves for 
the action of the morrow. The army slept in battle-array, 
knapsacks upon their backs, and leaning on their arms; 
the gunners at their pieces, the cannons harnessed, and the 
bridles of the horses passed over the arms of the riders. 


XEX, 


The first dawn of day upon the marshy ground of Bel- 
gium shone upon the French army under arms. The sky 
was gray, lowering, and rainy, as an autumn sky is in the 
climates of the north. A cold fog dimmed the sun, and 
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distilled itself in drops of rain from the branches of the 
trees. The crops had been taken from the furrows, the 
earth was bare, the leaves had fallen; not a single vestige 
of harvest or of verdure intercepted the sight as far as it 
could extend over the dark lines of the battalions and 
squadrons which awaited in silence the order to move from 
their positions. : 


XXXT. 


The French army, with the exception of the generals, 
all of whom had grown old in uniform, and of the cavalry, 
the regiments of which were composed of old soldiers, 
carefully retained in the squares, and proud of their expe- 
rience, was almost entirely formed of volunteers. The 
uniform, simple in appearance, offered nothing to the eye 
but long dark lines, which, ill drawn up by the sabers of 
youthful officers, attested the inexperience of manceuver in 
soldiers as yet but little exercised to arms. Thick leather 
shoes, gaiters of black cloth, buttoned above the knee, and 
affording more lightness to the step by supporting and de- 
lineating the muscles of the leg; white breeches, a coat, 
the long skirts of which, cut like birds’ wings, descended 
to the heels; two large straps of white leather crossing 
over the breast, the one serving to sustain the cartouch-box 
on the back, the other to gird the sword upon the left side ; 
two other similar but narrower straps passing above each 
shoulder, and repassing immediately under the armpit, 
which served to carry the goat-skin sack of the soldier, like 
the basket of a laborer, the facings of the coat of red cloth 
appearing like a large stain of blood upon the breast; a 
low collar to allow free motion to the neck, long hair, 
greased and powdered, hanging like two locks of a horse’s 
mane over both ears, and tied behind with a black tape, 
which retained them upon the nape of the neck; lastly, as 
a headdress, according to the corps, a light helmet of solid 
leather, surmounted by a short tuft of hair, like a brush, or 
perhaps a hat with the edges turned up, over which a 
cock’s feather waved—such was the costume of the French 
volunteer. His arms were a short saber, a knife in reserve 
to stab hand to hand when the bayonet was broken, and a 
long gun with a single bright iron barrel, at the end of 
which the bayonet was hafted to pierce the breast of ‘the 
enemy when the piece had been discharged. Almost all 
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the infantry wore this uniform, and were thus armed. 
The chasseurs sometimes lightened themselves, to be more 
free in their motions. The grenadiers, those giants of the 
line, raised their height by a long cap of black fur, the hair 
of which fell before upon a copper plate gilt or silvered.. On 
this plate, in raised letters; was the number of the regi- 
ment, or the cipher of the battalion, 

The companies of sappers, pioneers, and military work- 
men, who were selected from the mass for their stature, 
carried, in place of the musket and bayonet, a large, bright, 
and sharpened ax, with a short handle, resting on the 
shoulder, the blade in the air—a weapon equally adapted 
to cut down trees in the way of the army, or sever limbs 
upon the field of battle. 

The gunners wore a shorter coat, with brighter colors, 
and more ornaments upon the uniform; the aiguillette, 
of scarlet cotton thread, surrounded the left arm; the sil- 
vered helmet on the head, and the red plume upon the 
helmet. 7 

The cavalry, composed of gendarmerie, of carabineers, 
cuirassiers, dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars, according to 
the height of the horsemen and the size of the horses, glit- 
tered upon the wings of each division. Their horses, re- 
freshed by the rich pasture of the north, neighed, snorted, 
and pawed the earth, as if impatient for the battle. The 
pieces of cannon, ringing upon their carriages, followed by 
harnessed wagons and surrounded by cannoneers, match in 
hand, who were prepared to serve them, lay like black 
trunks of trees upon the carts of woodcutters. In all di- 
rections the tents of the superior officers were raised, which 
alone had been pitched on that night. The files of car- 
riages which carried the bread were stationed behind the 
battalions. The fires of the bivouacs, surrounded by com- 
missaries and canteen-bearers, distributing brandy to the 
companies, went out by themselves, throwing up their last 
lingering smoke, which mingled with the fogs of the morn- 
ing. From time to time a rumbling of gun-carriages upon 
the pavement of the large Belgian dikes, a flourish of trum- 
pets, or a roll of drums announced the movement of some 
corps which slowly advanced to take up the position as- 
signed by order of the general. 
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XXXII. 


Such was the aspect of the muddy ground of the plain 
of Jemappes on the morning of the battle. As regarded 
the temper of the army, that was easily legible on the 
countenances of the volunteers. They felt that they were 
not there as machines, which the law of discipline and re- 
cruiting enrolled and ranged in living palisades before the 
enemy; but that they had hastened thither under a spon- 
taneous impulse—sudden, voluntary—that the cause for 
which they marched, suffered hunger, and shivered with 
‘cold was their personal cause ; and that in this battle of @ 
people against Europe, it was the victory of his patriotism 
and of his ideas that each individual desired to win. 

There was certainly upon their countenances an uneasy 
air mingled with curiosity, which denoted the troops to be 
novices under fire and unaccustomed to the noise of can- 
non. Attentive to the scene, they awaited the battle, as 
much as a spectacle as a combat. This extreme sensibili- 
ty of countenance and mind in the battalions disquieted 
and assured their leaders at the same time. It might, ac- 
cording to the impression of these men, too much excited 
to remain indifferent, convert itself, under fire, into a panic 
or into enthusiasm, and make of these masses fugitives or 
battalions of heroes. 


XXXITTI. 


Dumouriez had only taken some hours’ repose, broken 
by reports of his staff, upon a bundle of straw in his tent. 
He already traversed the front of his lines, surrounded by 
a group of his private staff: Thouvenot, his chief staff-offi- 
cer, whom he esteemed above all others, because the first, 
at Sedan, he had conceived and executed his grand idea 
of Argonne; the Duc de Chartres, whom he showed to 
the soldiers, to accustom the republic to the sight of a 
prince ; the young Duc de Montpensier, almost a child, 
the second son of the Duc d’Orléans, aide-de-camp to his 
brother at Jemappes—his precocious valor, melancholy 
countenance, and impassioned friendship for his brother 
attracted the notice and touched the hearts of the soldiers ; 
Moreton de Chabrillan, chief officer of the staff, brave, but 
turbulent and jealous ; the young Baptiste Renard, whom 
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- the general had attached as a child to his service, and who 
from the bosom of servitude had raised himself by devo- 
tion to his master; and, lastly, a group of four officers, of 
different ages, on horseback, among whom two female faces 
were remarkable. Their modesty, their blushes, and their 
grace under the uniform of officers of the staff, formed a 
contrast to the masculine figures of the warriors who sur- 
rounded them. They were the daughters of the captain of 
Dumouriez’s guides, M. de Fernig, an inhabitant of French 
Flanders, his son a lieutenant in the regiment D’Auxer- 
rois—two young girls, whose tenderness for their father 
and passion for their country had torn them from the shel- 
ter of their sex and age, and thrown intothe camp. Their 
filial love had left them no other asylum. 

The Convention cited the names of these two young girls 
to France, and sent them horses and arms of honor in the 
name of the country. ' 

We shall find them at Jemappes, fighting, triumphing, 
saving the wounded enemies after having conquered them. 
Tasso never invented in Clorinda more heroism, more of 
the marvelous, and more love than the republic was com- 
pelled to admire in the exploits and in the destiny of these 
two heroines of liberty. 


XXXIV. 


Dumouriez, at the period of his first command in Flan- 
ders, held them up to the admiration of the soldiers in the 
camp of Maulde. On our first reverses, their house, mark- 
ed out for the vengeance of the Austrians, was burned. M. 
de Fernig had no other country left but the army. Dumou- 
riez carried away the father, the son, and the two daugh- 
ters with him to the campaign of Argonne. He gave the 
father and son grades in the staff. Tae young girls, al- 
ways with either their father or brother, wore the dress, 
the arms, and performed the functions of staff orderly offi- 
cers. They had fought at Valmy, they burned to combat 
at Jemappes. The eldest, Félicité de Fernig, followed the 
Duc de Chartres on horseback, and did not quit him dur- 
ing the battle. The second, Théophile, prepared herself 
to carry to old General Ferrand the orders of the general- 
in-chief, and to march with him to the assault of the re- 
doubts on the left wing. Dumouriez showed these two 
charming heroines to his soldiers as models of patriotism 

S 
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and auguries of victory. Their beauty and youth remind- 
ed the army of those marvelous apparitions, those-genii 

rotectors of the people, at the head of armies on the day 
of battle. Liberty, like religion, was worthy of having 
her miracles also. 


XXXV. 


While Dumouriez, after having finished his inspection, 
by word and gesture to the soldiers as he passed, roused 
that enthusiasm which becomes the password to victory. 
The combat commenced at the two extremities of his long 
line of battle, by the right and by the left. On the left 
General Ferrand rushed forward to the chant of the Mar- 
seillaise hymn upon the fortified village of Quaraignon, the 
advanced post which it behooved him to carry, before he 
could turn the right of the Austrians or escalade Jemappes. 
Dumouriez, attentive to the noise of the cannon which 
boomed for more than an hour from the same quarter, com- 
prehended that Ferrand had found an irresistible obstacle 
in the batteries, which had already, on the previous even- 
ing, caused the Belgian battalions to retreat. 

Not having any movement to make, nor to watch his im- 
movable center, he sped at a gallop toward Quaraignon, to 
animate, by his presence, an attack which, should it prove 
abortive, would paralyze all his movements on the center 
and right. At this approach, Ferrand, battered by the fire 
which issued from the houses, and swept by the bullets 
from the redoubts, paused as if undecided and (being shel- 
tered by the first houses) to give his battalions time to 
breathe. A word and a gesture from Dumouriez, who point- 
ed with his hand toward the heights, reanimated the hesita- 
ting battalions. He sent forward his confident, Thouvenot, 
to replace himse;f in the impulse and direction of these col- 
umns. Ferrand and Thouvenot, animated with a gener- 
ous emulation, re-formed and reinspired the columns, rush- 
ad at their head upon the. right and left flanks of the vil- 
lage, received three times the discharge of the redoubts, 
took them at a quick step at the point of the bayonet, and, 
sustained by four battalions of General Roziéres, who fill- 
ed the voids in their ranks, carried Quaraignon, and the 
space which separates Quaraignon from Jemappes, 

There, following the instructions of Dumouriez, they di- 
vided their forees into two columns; the one, under the 
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command of Roziéres, deployed eight squadrons in order of 
battle upon the road, while the general, with eight battal- 
ions of infantry, approached the village of Jemappes by the 
left ; the other, at the head of which marched Ferrand and 
Thouvenot, formed the principal attacking columns by bat- 
talions, and approached Jemappes in front, and at the point 
of the bayonet, in order not to afford, by discharging and 


reloading arms; time to the redoubts to batter the assail- 
ants. : 


XXXVI. 


Dumouriez, now at ease as regarded his attack on the 
left, where he was himself, in the person of Thouvenot, and 
seeing from the plain the wreaths of smoke envelop Je- 
mappes, which as they rose revealed the progress of the 
French, directed all his attention toward his right, De- 
prived on this side of the corps d’armée of Ardennes and 
Valence, his chief, who had not yet arrived in line, he con- 
fided in Beurnonville, an active general, and one who warm- 
ed under fire. Jt was now eleven in the forenoon: the 
day was on the wane. Having changed his horse at the 
general quarters, Dumouriez had rapidly given some orders 
to the Duc de Chartres, and had gone back at full gallop to 
gain self-evidence of what retarded the attack of Beurnon- 
ville, at the foot of the-plateau of Cuesmes. On his arrival 
he found the troops of that general as immoyable as walls 
under the bullets which rained upon them, but not daring to 
go beyond the firing which separated them from the pla- 
teau. Two brigades of Beurnonville’s infantry dispersed in 
some measure the redoubts defended by the Hungarian 
grenadiers. At a hundred paces in the rear, ten squad- 
rons of hussars, of dragoons, and of French chasseurs vain- 
ly waited for the infantry to open the fortified space be- 
tween them, These squadrons received every moment 
oblique discharges from pieces of cannon, which took them 
angularly and carried off entire ranks of horses. To con- 
summate the disaster, the artillery of General d’Harville, 
posted at a distance on the heights of Siply, taking these 
squadrons for bodies of Hungarian cavalry, cannonaded 
them in the rear. 
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XXXVII. 


Such was the situation of our attacking columns upon the 
plains of Cuesmes when Dumouriez arrived there. But, 
impatient of a halt which, in suspending the enthusiasm of 
the troops, allowed them time to count the dead, and tempt- 
ed them to recede, Generali Dampierre, commandant un- 
der Beurnonville, did not wait for Dumouriez to ravish 
glory or death from him. Ina desperate charge, Dampierre 
roused by gesture and voice the regiment of Flanders, and 
the battalion of volunteers of the Paris voltigeurs, enfants 
perdus, who brought to the field of battle the theatrical but 
heroic fanaticism of the Jacobins.. He shook with his left 
hand the tricolored plume in his general’s hat, and beckon- 
ed with his sword to the battalion, which he. preceded by 
a hundred paces, alone and exposed to the grape of the 
redoubts, and to the fire of the Hungarians. The cries of 
victory, and the tricolored banner planted upon the last of 
the redoubts announced to Dumouriez that Cuesmes was 
his own, and that it was time to attack a center whose two 
wings were in retreat and whose flanks could be discovered. 

He sped, at full gallop, to give orders to his body of 
35,000 combatants to approach at last the fortified heights 
which connect the village of Cuesmes with that of Jemappes. 

At Dumouriez’s signal, the whole line was on the move, 
formed by battalions into three thick and long columns, 
sung simultaneously the Marseillaise hymn, and traversed 
in double quick time the narrow plain which separated it 
from the heights. The 120 cannon of the Austrian bat- 
teries vomited, shot after shot, their balls and small bombs 
upon these columns, who answered only by the hymn of 
battle. The shots, sighted too high, passed above the heads 
of the soldiers, and only reached the last ranks. 

Two columns began to mount the ascent. The third 
column, which advanced by the wide and wooded opening 
of the forest of Flence, charged suddenly by eight Aus- 
trian squadrons, stopped, fell back, and sheltered itself be- 
hind the houses of the village. This hesitation communi-* 
cated itself to the columns on the right and left. The ranks 
were thinned every minute. The heads of the columns 
receded upon the rear. The young battalions, less firm in 
awaiting motionless than in.advancing to meet death, be- 
gan to disunite and to form themselves at hazard into con- 
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fused clusters, the index of an ordinary prelude to flight. 
Dumouriez, sword in hand, guided by his eye, his gesture, 
and his voice, the head of the first battalions on the right. 
To quit his chosen troops, whom his presence filled with 
enthusiasm, at the moment when they reached the first re- 
doubt;would be to draw them back with him. The entire 
brigade of General Drouin was cut down, sabered, or dis- 
persed, Clairfayt, from the height of his position, whence 
he commanded a view of all our attacks, saw the immense 
reflux which the brigade of Drouin caused in spreading 
itself upon the plain. He threw there all his cavalry en 
masse. This shock, terrible for the raw battalions, cut them 
up, scattered them, and made them retreat even to their 
first line. 

All was over with the center, soon drawn altogether near- 
er and nearer into this current of confusion and terror, when 
the Duc de Chartres, who fought in advance, returned and 
saw on his left this rout of his battalions. On the instant, 
turning the head of his horse, already wounded in the 
flank, by a piece of small bomb, he threw himself, sword in 
hand, followed by his brother, the Duc de Montpensier, by 
the youngest of the sisters Fernig, and by a group of his 
aides-de-camp, among the enemies’ hussars. He traversed 
the plain, clearing his way with his pistols, and arrived in 
the thickest of the mélée, in the midst of the shreds of the 
brigades in retreat. 

The voice of the young general, the assurance of victory 
which bearmed on the countenances of the little group 
which accompanied him, the shame which the intimidated 
soldiers experienced at seeing a young girl of sixteen years 
—the bridle in her teeth, the pistol in her hand—reproach 
them for fleeing from dangers which she braved ; the pow- 
der and blood which besmeared the face of the Duc de 
Montpensier; the supplications of the officers, who, throw- 
ing themselves, sword in hand, upon the hindmost of their 
companies, challenging the soldiers to pass over their bod- 
ies, suspended the rout, and settled around the staff of the 
young prince a cluster of volunteers from every battalion. 
He rallied them in haste, encouraged them, and, heading 
them, ‘‘ You shall call yourselves,” cried he to them, “the 
battalion of Jemappes, and to-morrow the battalion of vic- 
tory, for it is you who have it in your ranks !”’ 

He caused to be placed in the middle of this body the 
five standards collected from the five broken battalions, the 
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wrecks of which this column reunited: He raised them 
amid shouts of “ Vive la republique!” It was necessary 
to preserve them, by traversing the plain anew, with a 
desperate charge of all the cavalry of his center against 
the Austrian squadrons. The battalion of Jemappes, in- 
creased in its course by detachments from the dispersed 
brigades, approached the intrenchments with the impetu- 
osity of vengeance, and escaladed them over the bodies of 
the wounded and the dying. The cavalry itself, breaking 
through the difficulty of the ground, precipitated itself 
upon the redoubts. The Austrian cannoneers fell at their 
guns. The approaches of the batteries were slippery with 
the blood of men and horses. Gradually the different 
grades of the redoubts were denoted by the number of the 
slain. The Hungarians, crossing bayonets with the volun- 
teers, opposed a wall of iron behind each wallof fire. The 
men who rallied from the bottom scarcely sufficed to re- 
place in the ranks those who were laid prostrate by the 
discharges from the redoubts. The Duc de Chartres and 
his colamn did not advance more than a step, and were 
about to be driven back into the plain, when General Fer- 
rand, debouching at Jast from the village of Jemappes, 
which he had carried, advanced at the head of 6000 men 
and eight pieces of cannon, and took the Austrians be- 
tween two fires. At the first discharge which the battal- 
ions received, the Austrian generals slowly withdrew their 
troops, abandoning to the Duc de Chartres and to Ferrand 
the heights and redoubtsof Jemappes. At this retrograde 
movement of the enemy, the Duc de Chartres and Gen- 
eral Ferrand reunited, throwing forward their light infan- 
try and their cavalry upon the rear-guard of the Austrians. 
This compromised wing of the enemy’s army had not time 
to form a junction with the main body, and precipitated 
itself to the bottom of the hill, behind Jemappes, under 
the sabers and bayonets of the French. The infantry saved 
themselves in part, by throwing down their arms, and leay- 
ing the prisoners and the dead. 

The Austrian cavalry rushed at a gallop into the marsh- 
es which bordered the foot of the hill, and precipitated 
themselves into the confined, deep, and rapid river of 
L’Haisne, which winds through this morass. Four or 
five hundred men, and more than eight hundred horses, 
were drowned in endeavoring to cross it. The abrupt 
and clayey sides of this stream repulsed the feet of the 
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horses and the hands of the men, who strained and grasped 
them in order to ascend the other bank. The river, swell- 
ed by the autumnal rains, rolled these bodies of men and 
horses, and threw them a league thence, upon the mud and 
among the rushes of this vast morass. J*errand instantly 
sent General Thouvenot to inform Dumouriez of the suc- 
cess of his left wing. The Duc de Chartres sent his broth- 
er, the Duc de Montpensier, to him, to apprise the gener- 
al that the fight was renewed, and the redoubts in the cen- 
ter captured. . 


XXXVITI. 


During these divers undulations of his line of battle, and 
the vicissitudes of so many separate combats, Dumouriez, 
full of confidence in his principal corps de bataille, which 
he saw thrown forward, scaling the first grades of the re- 
doubts, went over to Beurnonville. Of the five redoubts 
which flanked the heights of Cuesmes, two only had been 
carried in the morning, under his eyes, by the bravery of 
Dampierre. But the Duke of Saxe-Teschen had collect- 
ed his best Hungarian battalions, and his squadrons of 
heavy cavalry, at the summit and on the reverse of the pla- 
teau which commanded the three other redoubts.. This 
position, which covered at the same time the head of his 
line and the communication with the town of Mons, was 
the key of victory or defeat. Latour, Beaulieu, his best 
generals, his bravest soldiers, defended it. The nerve of his 
army was there, and Dumouriez returned thither with dis- 
quietude. At the moment of his arrival, some of the or- 
derly officers, full of consternation at the hesitation and 
discouragement of his corps de bataille brought him the sor- 
rowful news of the rout of his three brigades in the wood 
of Flence. Dumouriez felt the necessity of drawing back 
his two half victorious wings to reattach them to a center 
which no longer sustained them; and he descended from the 
hillock he had mounted at a slow step, his head lowered, 
pensive, and with the resolution of commanding a retreat 

How much this resolution cost his soul was discernible 
in his countenance. The Revolution and he equally re- 
quired a victory.’ It was the first fire our battalions had 
seen since the sorrowful seven years’ war, for Valmy had 
been only an heroic cannonade ; it was the first opportuni- 
ty of retrieving to his country that renown of military su- 
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periority which counts for more than an army in the strength 
of nations; it was the first pitched battle he himself had 
ever engaged in. Until this period, he had been but a 
prudent tactician: he had not been yet a victorious gener- 
al. The Jacobins and the Convention held suspended at 
this moment over his head the crown of the victor or the 
blade of the guillotine. 

Dumouriez felt that it behooved him to die with his 
glory, for he could not survive the consequences of a de- 
feat and a retreat before jealous generals, suspicious Jaco- 
bins, and the humbled Convention. He drove spurs into 
the flanks of his horse, and sped to the plateau of Cuesmes. 

The first troops which Dumouriez encountered were 
two brigades of infantry, composed of three battalions of 
those young Children of Paris who still seemed to play 
with death, and four thousand soldiers of his old camp at 
Maulde, whom he had long fashioned to his temper, and 
fanatically attached to him as children of his fortune. 
Chance threw them opportunely in his way in this crisis of 
his life and renown. 

At the sight of their general, these disheartened soldiers 
roused themselves, sounded the butts of their muskets on 
the ground, threw their hats into the air, and cried out 
Vive Dumouriez! Vive notre Pére! Their enthusiasm 
communicated itself to the battalions of the Children of 
Paris. The general, moved and affected, passed on, call- 
ing the soldiers by name before the front of the two bri- 
gades, and swore that he would lead them back to victory. 
They promised to follow him. Ten squadrons of French 
cavalry, hussars, dragoons, chasseurs, furrowed from time 
to time by the balls from the redoubts, were in action at 
some paces from this, in a hollow spot of ground. Du- 
mouriez flew to the head of these shaken squadrons. He 
sent his confidential aide-de-camp, Philipe de Vaux, to press 
the charge of Beurnonville, announcing to him that the 
general-in-chief was engaged. The Austrians recognized 
Dumouriez by the movement which he caused around 
him, by the emotion and shouts of the French, and threw 
forward, at full gallop, an entire division of imperial dra- 
goons, to disorder and crush this nucleus. 

The soldiers of the camp of Maulde, immovable as troops 
in review, placed the battalions of Paris in the midst of 
them, awaited at ten paces the charge of this body of dra- 
goons, aimed at the breasts and heads of the horses, and 
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laid prostrate more than two hundred, who rolled and ex- 
pired with their riders at the foot of ihess battalions. Pro- 
tected by this rampart of bodies, the two brigades fired at 
these squadrons according as they pivoted or galloped un- 
der their fire. DiumaGuties: at the head of ten French 
squadrons, threw forward the hussars of Berchiny, who 
sabered the already decimated dragoons. This mass of 
Austrian cayalry flew then upon the road to Mons; and, by 
the sight of their defeat, threw the column of Hungarian 
infantry into disorder. Baunsonville arrived, with his re- 
serves, at full speed. He replaced the Austrians upon the 
plateau which they had just abandoned. Dumouriez, re- 
assured on his part, descended from his horse in the midst 
of his soldiers, who received him with acclamation in their 
arms. He formed a column of these two brigades. 

He commenced the hymn of the Marseillaise, repeated 
by all his staff, and strengthened by 1500 voices of the 
‘Children of Paris. 

At this hymn, which rose above the noise of the cannon, 
and which excited the soldiers, and even the very horses, 
the column moved on, precipitating itself without firing, 
bayonet in hand, upon the redoubts. The Hungarian 
cannoneers had only time to fire their grape over the 
heads of the columns. The volunteers and soldiers mount- 
ed over the members of their mutilated comrades to esca- 
lade the redoubts; they nailed the bodies of the Hunga 
rians upon their gun-carriages. There was no flight, there 
were no prisoners made; all the Hungarians died upon the 
discharged cannon, still holding the stocks of their guns 
and bayonets in their hands. 


XXXIX. 


Beurnonville, carried away by the excitement of the 
charge, galloped upon the right flank of the redoubts with 
the mass of his heavy cavalry upon the steps of the Aus- 
trian cavalry. More soldier than general, he advanced his 
squadrons, and compelled the last platoons of the enemy to 
return to combat. 


XL. 


Hardly had Dumouriez triumphed on his right, withous 
giving himself time to consolidate the victory upon this 
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point, than he sped to restore it to his center, which he 
considered altogether broken and disbanded. He had just 
detached six squadrons of chasseurs under the orders of 
Frescheville, and marched himself with all the speed of 
horse at the head of this cavalry, to thunder upon the Aus- 
trian cavalry from the wood of Flence, when he saw the 
Duc de Montpensier arrive at a gallop. This young 
prince came to him to announce the victory of the Duc de 
Chartres. Soon afterward Thouvenot apprised him of the 
triumph of his left wing at Jemappes. Dumouriez pressed 
these two messengers of his fortune in his arms, a cry of 
joy escaped from the general’s bosom and the httle group 
of his confidential officers and friends, repeated by the 
squadrons of Frescheville, and ran from Cuesmes to Je- 
mappes, from mouth to mouth, along the whole line of 
heights now occupied by the French. The batteries were 
silent, the volleys of cannon of the retreating army of Clair- 
fayt and the Duke Albert were only heard at a great dis- 
tance, less and less audible as that distance increased. It 
was the most glorious hour of Dumouriez’s life, the first 
also of the great military hours of France. Victory and 
patriotism had formed an alliance upon the plains of Je- 
mappes. 


AE 


Dumouriez, who desired, and could wrest from the day 
the greatest results, by cutting off the route to Mons frem 
the Austrian army, and driving it back among the marshes 
of the Haisne, where it would have been drowned, and the 
remnants made prisoners, sent aide-de-camp after aide-de- 
camp to General d’Harville. We have seen that this gen- 
eral commanded the army at Valenciennes. He had been 
placed by Dumouriez in an auxiliary and detached corps 
rather than in a line of battle upon the heights of Siply, 
close to the faubourgs of Mons. Dumouriez the conqueror 
pressed upon him to traverse in haste the valley which sep- 
arates Siply from Mount Palisel, to escalade the three 
redoubts which covered this height, and thus to shut up 
the road of Mons from the Austrians. The supineness of. 
General d’Harville, the coolness of Clairfayt, the intrepid- 
ity of the Hungarians, of the Tyrolese, and of the Austrian 
cavalry deceived these hopes of Dumouriez. The Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen and Clairfayt, retiring slowly and in a 
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threatening attitude, entered Mons without being pursued 
and closed its gates upon them. The renown of a victory 
and a field of battle were the only conquests of Dumou- 
riez. He had not lost any of his confidents or friends. 
Thouvenot, the Duc de Chartres, the Duc de Montpensier, 
Beurnonville, Ferrand, the faithful and brave Baptisté, the 
two young and lovely heroines, Félicité and Théophile 
Fernig, accompanied him on horseback, weeping over the 
dead, relieving and consoling the wounded. A triple ex- 
clamation arose, at the approach of Dumouriez, from the 
bosom of his brigades, regiments, and battalions. None 
of the wounded reproached him with their blood; all the 
survivors paid him the homage of victory and life. The 
clouds which sulhed the morning sky had broken, and, cast 
to the two extremities of the horizon, by the discharges of 
artillery, allowed a bright autumnal sun to shine over the 
space the army occupied. Thick wreaths of smoke of 
powder broke out here and there upon the flanks of the 
plain between Cuesmes and Jemappes. Some houses, ig- 
nited by the bomb-shells, and some heather lighted by the 
cartridges in the wood of Flence,.still burned. Thirty or 
forty pieces of forsaken cannon, with their carriages, choked 
up the redoubts. Four thousand bodies of the Austrians 
and Hungarians lay weltering in their blood upon the 
slopes or upon the advanced extremity of the plain of Je- 
mappes. ‘Twelve hundred horses of the Austrian cavalry 
and artillery expired, the head raised languishingly up, and 
the bridle still passed over the arms of their dead riders. 
The river of the Haisne, and the marsh which this river 
traverses, gave here and there a view of groups of men 
and horses, struggling in the waters and in the mud: 2000 
French bodies, and more than 2000 horses, the breasts or 
the flanks pierced by cannon-balls, attested the ravages 
made by the Austrian redoubts in the ranks of the French 
artillery and cavalry which had approached by this pass. 
Steps of bodies marked from distance to distance the steps 
of the battalions, and the spaces left by death between one 
discharge and another. ‘The surgeons attached to the 
army remarked that the delirium of those who died. of their 
wounds on the morrow, or the next day of the battle, in 
the hospitals of Mons, was one of patriotism; that the en- 
thusiasm which had conducted them to the combat, pro- 
longed itself, and survived even in their agony, and that 
the last words they uttered were some strains of Rouget 
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de Lisle, and the names of their country and liberty. The 
thought of the Revolution was incorporated in the army— 
it there enshrined itself; and if it produced martyrs in 
Paris, it made heroes at Jemappes. 

XLII. 

On returning to his tent to give orders for the advance 
movement which he meditated, Dumouriez was arrested by 
another procession. It was the body of General Drouin, 
dying, which his soldiers bore upon a litter covered over 
with his bloody mantle. Responsible for the disorder which 

-had compromised the center, and for a moment changed 
the victory into a defeat, Drouin appeared thus to make 
reparation for the fault of his soldiers. He had offered 
himself to death. His comrades triumphed—he died. 

On the side of the Austrians, the generals, the officers, 
the soldiers yielded the intrenchments but with life. It was 
not only for Belgium that the two armies disputed, it was 
for the reputation of the two nations, and the prestige of 
the first battle.. They rent the hill of Jemappes in disput- 
ing it. Each contest was a contest body to body. There 
was no approach but at arm’s length. Almost all the Aus- 
trian generals were wounded. The Baron de Keim, who 
commanded the Hungarian grenadiers, seeing them rout- 
ed, exposed himself to the fire in front of his troops, in or- 
der that the sight of his death might encourage his grena- 
diers to avenge him. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. Another hour’s 
daylight alone remained to the conquerors. The French 
army advanced ex masse, and occupied the faubourgs of 
Mons. The Austrians evacuated the town during the night. 
Dumouriez entered it as a conqueror on the morrow. His 
presence caused the sentiments of independence and fra- 
ternity, which had smoldered under the steps of the Aus- 
trian army throughout Belgium, to ignite. The magistrates 
and inhabitants came to salute victory and the Revolution 
in the persons of the general and the army. They offered 
a wreath of oak to Dumouriez and another to Dampierre, 
to whom likewise the Jacobins of Mons attributed a share 
of the victory. Dumouriez was justly jealous of the glory 
which it was thus desired to divide between him and one 
of his lieutenants, whose subaltern operations had, accord- 
ing to himself, been the greatest check to the victory, The 
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victory appertained solely to himself, for he had prepared, 
conducted, re-established it before and during the day. 
Jemappes belonged to Dumouriez, as the action belongs to 
the thought which conceives it. His first recompense was 
to see it disputed by envy, that shadow attendant upon all 
great men. 


BOOK XXXVII. 
I. 


Tue French army found in Mons 200 pieces of cannon, 
and immense stores destined for the imperial army. Du- 
mouriez spent here five days, occupied in organizing the 
administration of the country, and the service of the com- 
missariat. His design was to allow Belgium to dispose of 
herself, under the protection of a French army. An inde- 
pendent nation, animated with a hatred to Austria, the 
daughter of our Revolution, condemned to live or die with 
us, and obliged, by its own weakness, to become the grana- 
ry, the arsenal, the place of recruiting, and the field of 
battle for our armies of the north, appeared with reason, 
more useful to Dumouriez, as regarded his country, than 
a conquered province, subjected, oppressed, and ravaged 
by the commissaries of the Convention, and the propaganda 
of the Jacobins. He treated the Belgians, in the first in- 
stance, as brothers; the commissioners and Jacobins desir- 
ed to treat them as vanquished. 

During this necessary but fatal delay at Mons, the lieu- 
tenants of Dumouriez, slowly and feebly executing his de- 
sign, advanced separately upon the line which had been 
traced out for them. Valence to Charleroi, La Bourdon- 
naye to Tournay and to Gand. After a series of contests 
between the advanced posts, which succeeded each other 
from the 12th to the 14th of November, the army entered 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium, which the evening before 
was evacuated by Marshal Bender. 

In one of these encounters between the advanced guard 
of the French and the rear-guard of the Austrians, one of 
the young amazons, Félicité Fernig, who bore the orders 
of Dumouriez to the head of his columns, found herself, 
accompanied only with a handful of French hussars, sur- 
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rounded by a detachment of the enemies’ hulans, Avoiding 
with difficulty the sabers around her, she turned her bridle 
with a group of hussars to rejoin the column, when she 
perceived a young officer of the Belgian volunteers who 
had been thrown from his horse by a shot, defending himself 
with his saber against the hulans, who sought to slay him. 
Although this officer was unknown to her, Félicité rushed 
to his succor, killed with two pistol-shots two of the hulans, 
put the others to flight, dismounted from her horse, reliev- 
ed the wounded man, confided him to her hussars, accom- 
panied him herself to the military hospital, and returned 
to rejoin her general. This young officer was named Van- 
derwalen. Left in the hospitals of Brussels after the de- 
parture of the French army, he forgot his wounds, but 
could never forget the heroine he had met with on the field 
of carnage. The countenance of that female, in the dress 
of a comrade in arms, precipitating herself into the mélée 
to rescue him from death, and leaning afterward over his 
blood-stained bed in the military hospital, tenaciously kept 
place in his remembrance. 

When Dumouriez had fled to the enemy’s lands, and the 
army had lost all trace of the two young amazons whom it 
had drawn into its misfortunes and exile, Vanderwalen 
quitted the military service, and traveled through Germany 
in search. of her to whom he owed his life. Long did he 
traverse in vain the principal towns of the north, without 
being able to obtain the slightest indication of the family of 
Fernig. He discovered them at last, refugees in the heart 
of Denmark. His gratitude ripened into love for the young 
girl, who had resumed the dress, the graces, and the mod- 
esty of her sex. He espoused her, and brought her home 
to his own country. Théophile, her sister and companion 
in glory, followed Félicité to Brussels. She died there 
while yet young, without having been married, She culti- 
vated the arts—was a musician and a poetess, like Vittoria 
Colonna. She left poems stamped with masculine heroism, 
feminine sensibility, and worthy of accompanying her name 
to immortality. 

These two sisters, inseparable in life, in death, as upon 
the field of battle, repose under the same cypress—in a 
foreign land. Where are their names upon the marble 
monuments of our triumphal arches? Where are their 
pictures at Versailles? Where are their statues upon 
our frontiers, bedewed with their blood 2 
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The magistrates of Brussels having brought the keys of 
the town to the French head-quarters, in the village of An- 
derlecht, ‘Take back your keys,’’ said Dumouriez to 
them, ‘‘ we are not your enemies; be you masters, and do 
not endure the yoke of the stranger.” He confined his 
troops to the camp of Anderlecht: 4000 Belgian troops 
passing to the side of the liberators of their country, and 
mounting the tricolored cockade, ranged themselves, under 
the banners, and filled up the voids of our army caused by 

the battle of Jemappes. 


Il. 


Dumouriez, increased in importance by this double tri- 
umph—dear to the nation whose independence he had 
saved at Valmy, dear to his army who to him owed vic- 
tory, dear to the Belgians, whose freedom he promised to 
secure—minister, diplomatist, general, and successful ne- 
gotiator, having attached his name to the first victory of 
liberty, enthusiasm, and pride of a whole nation, was at 
this moment the actual dictator of all parties. Madame 
Roland wrote confidential letters to him, wherein the en- 
thusiasm of glory savored somewhat of the excessive. 
Gensonné and Brissot pointed out Holland and Germany 
to him as conquests. The Jacobins crowned his bust in 
the place of their Assembly. Robespierre was silent, in or- 
der not to gainsay, too early, the universal approbation. Ma- 
rat alone dared first to denounce Dumouriez as a deserter, 
oras a Cromwell. The Convention received into its bosom 
the brave Baptisté—formerly his servant, now his aide-de- 
camp—named him an officer, decreed him arms of honor, 
and heard from his mouth the recital of his exploits. _Dan- 
ton and Lacroix solicited from their colleagues the mission 
to go.and congratulate the victor at Brussels, and to or- 
ganize behind him the conquered country. Lastly, the 
Duc d’Orléans, sending his daughter to Madame de Gen- 
lis, at Tournay, himself approached the army where his 
two sons, pupils of Dumouriez, adorned, head-quarters ; in 
fact, Dumouriez held at his will, in his hand a republic or 
amonarchy. It was for him the realization of that dicta- 
torship of which La Fayette had only dreamed. Dumou- 
riez had only to allow himself to be borne up by the wave. 
He did not do so. He himself impeded the onward flow 
which bore his fortunes. Instead of being, during some 
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campaigns, the conqueror of the republic, he dreamed too 
soon of making himself its moderator. Danton compre- 
hended better than Dumouriez himself his military career, 
and the bold, sudden, unexpected impulse which he might 
at this moment give to his success. After the proclamation 
of the republic, peace was no longer possible. It behooved 
us then to excite war, and surprise those kings who were 
still in lethargy. Dumouriez relied too much upon his 
diplomacy at the hour when he ought only to have remem- 
bered his sword. He resisted equally the letters of Bris- 
sot and the stirring appeals of Danton. He afforded Eng- 
land time to plot, Holland to arm itself, Germany to reflect, 
Belgium to grow angry, his own forces to cool, his gener- 
als to conspire against him. Temporizing, so often advan- 
tageous in calm weather, destroys men in active times. 
Movement is the essence of revolutions.. To pause is to be 
betrayed. Dumouriez’s military acumen was at fault. 


Iii. 


No doubt considerable caution was required in dealing 
with the Belgians, and policy forbade that the revolution 
Dumouriez had fomented among them should be a servile 
and anarchical imitation of the Revolution at Paris. The 
two nations, so alike in country and ideas, differ widely 
from each other in character. Natives of the north, en- 
riched by industry and ample commerce, disciplined by 
rigid Catholicism, having preserved, even under the sacer- 
dotal despotism of Philip II., the fierce jealousy of their 
civic and individual rights and privileges, the patrons of 
the arts, the rivals of Rome herself, possessing on their 
territory none of those great capitals in which the dregs 
of the nation ferment—the Belgians had formed ideas of 
liberty widely differing from ours. The republic they de- 
sired was not the triumph of a turbulent people over the 
more wealthy and enlightened portion of the nation, but the 
regular distribution of right and power among all classes. 
In’ France, liberty was a conquest; in Belgium, a custom: 
the one needed a convention, the other wished for a senate. 

But this was not the moment to deliberate upon the 
ulterior form of government in Belgium. The only mili- 
tary duty of Dumouriez was to conquer the country, and 
induce the people and the soldiery to follow and assist in 
the conquest of Holland and the Rhine. 
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~ The Convention, whose finances were managed by Cam- 
bon, was unable to pay and provide her army with rations 
without aid, dispatched commissioners to tax the provinces; 
and these commissioners treating the provinces and cities 
rather as conquered than auxiliary countries, transformed 
into sources of personal plunder the patriotic subsidies 
they were authorized to demand and employ. The gen- 
eral, in open war on this account with Cambon, Pache the 
minister at war, and his agents in Belgium, fettered the 
financial measures of the Convention and the march of his 
own troops, who, in want of every necessary in the heart 
of the granary of Europe, murmured, disbanded, and de- 
serted daily. At this juncture, Danton arrived at Brussels 
with bis friend Lacroix. Danton had a twofold purpose in 
quilting Paris, and visiting the camps. In the first place, 
he avoided taking any direct part in the open contest be- 
tween the Jacobins and Girondists; and, in the second, he 
was near the head-quarters of diplomacy and war; and he 
could more safely concert with Dumouriez the plans for a 
dictatorship, which he secretly meditated, and the re-estab- 
lishment of a constitutional monarchy. The most authentic 
proofs exist of the real feeling of Danton toward the re- 
public. He did not conceal from his wife or intimate 
friends his desire of destroying anarchy, so soon as anarchy 
should be weary of itself; of forming an alliance with 
Prussia, or at least with England; of restoring the throne, 
and seating on it a prince no less compromised in the Rev- 
olution than himself; and this prince was the Duc d’Or- 
léans, under whose name Danton hoped to reign. It was 
by his advice that the Duc d’Orléans followed the army, 
and resided several months at Tournay, under pretense 
of meeting Madame de Genlis and his daughter. 

Without openly deciding the question of the definite 
union between Belgium and France, Danton and Lacroix 
fed the fire of Jacobinism at Brussels. They fraternized 
with the more ardent Belgians, they distributed the spoils 
and revenues of the churches and convents among their 
adherents. i 

Whatever may be the truth of the reports to which the in- 
explicable prodigality of Danton and Lacroix, and their in- 
timacy with Dumouriez, gave credence, disorder, contradic- 
tion, and incoherence marked all the administrative meas- 
ures of the French since their entrance into Brussels. The 
army lost strength, the republic influence, the general the 
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means of strengthening his conquests, and extending them 
more into the country. 

He charged General La Bourdonnaye to capture Ant- 
werp. His advanced guard, under the command of. Sten- 
gel, left Brussels the 19th, and captured Mechlin, the ar- 
senal of the Austrians, which was filled with necessaries 
of every kind. Dumouriez himself entered Louvain and 
Liege: while Antwerp, which had held out againstt he 
feeble attacks of La Bourdonnaye, surrendered to General 
Miranda. A month sufficed for the conquest. of Belgium 
and the principality of Liege. Danton, Lacroix, and 
thirty-two commissioners of the Convention or the Jaco-. 
bins, followed the army to Liege,and induced the country, 
like Savoy, to demand a union with the French republic. 
Dumouriez was opposed to this measure, which forced the 
Germanic empire to declare war on account of this dis- 
memberment of the German confederation, and it was with 
equal repugnance that he declared war against Holland by 
raising the blockade of the Scheldt. The blockade of the 
Scheldt ruined the commerce of Antwerp, the rival of Am- 
sterdam. The emperor, Joseph IL., after having waged war 
with Holland to obtain the freedom of navigation of this 
river, had renounced this object of the war, and sold the 
Dutch the right of closing the Scheldt for fourteen millions 
of francs (£560,000). France could not respect this dis- 
graceful treaty, which alienated even nature, to the detri- 
ment of its new subjects; and the republic reopened the 
river. This act of France appeared an injury in the eyes 
of the Dutch and the English, the jealous protectors of Hol- 
land; and the opening of the Scheldt contributed, no less 
than the scaffold of Louis XVI., to decide Mr. Pitt upon 
declaring war against the republic. 


IV. 


The French army, although victorious, and occupying 
winter-quarters, which extended from Aix-la-Chapelle to 
Liege, was in want of every thing, and diminished daily 
under the double influence of misery and sedition. But 
one quarter of its forces were troops of the line; the re- 
mainder was composed of the volunteer battalions, brave 
on a day of battle and without discipline on the morrow. 
The soldiers, without pay, shoes, or garments, deserted in 
masses, proud of a victory, but unable to support a winter 
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campaign. The generals and the officers abandoned their 
cantonments for the clubs and the pleasures of the cities 
of Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle. The commissioners of the 
Convention and the Jacobins fraternized with the German 
revolutionists, made Liege a demagogical colony from 
Paris, and by this means deprived the general of all free- 
dom of action and all authority. The Convention, at the 
demand of Danton, published a decree which changed the 
war into universal sedition. ‘The Convention,” said this 
decree, “declares in the name of the French people that 
it grants fraternity and succor to all those nations who seek 
to recover their freedom, and orders its generals to defend 
those citizens who have suffered or may suffer in the cause 
of liberty.” It was no longer a diplomatist or soldier that 
commanded, but the commissioners. Liege was a prey to 
their omnipotence and their depredations. 


¥ 


During several weeks, Dumouriez, secluded in the pal- 
ace of the Bishop of Liege, a prey to anxiety, seeing his 
renown and his army daily forsaking him, only saw Dan- 
ton, and did not entirely enter into even his views. 

One day he opened a volume of Plutarch at the follow- 
ing passage, in the Life of Cleomenes, ‘“ When the action 
zs not honorable, it 1s time to see its shame and renounce rt.” 
These words, which so well corresponded with the state of 
his feelings, decided him—not to repentance, to wisdem— 
but to revolt and indignation against his country. 

It was the moment when the trial of the king was touch- 
ing its dénouement ; when the prince whom he had loved 
and served was about to mount the scaffold, while he, his 
servant and friend, held in his hand the sword of France 
and commanded her armies. This contrast between his 
situation and his sentiments, wrung from him tears of rage 
and sorrow, and he secretly sounded his army to ascertain 
if any feeling in favor of the king yet lurked among them; 
but-the repablic alone swayed them, and the recollection 
of so many years of servitude weighed on their hearts. The 
party of Robespierre and the Jacobins had emissaries in the 
army, in the very generals themselves, the rivals or enemies 
of Dumouriez—La Bourdonnaye, Dampierre, and Moreton 
conspired against him. The general, despairing of indu- 
cing his army to make a movement on Paris en masse, con- 
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ceived the plan of favoring the escape of the prisoners from 
the Temple by means of a detachment of light cavalry, 
which he purposed sending, under pretense of a military 
movement, to the gates of Paris, and which would protect 
the flight of the royal family to his advanced posts. This 
was the plan of La Fayette, even more impracticable at 
the Temple than the Tuileries. He wrote to Gensonné 
and Barrére, to request them to obtain a decree from the 
Convention to summon him to the assistance of the As- 
sembly against the demogogical insurrections of the Com- 
mune. The Girondists, although bold in language, were 
not sufficiently daring in action to display a sword to the 
Convention; and Barrére, a man of foresight, already de- 
tached himself from the Girondists to join the party of 
Robespierre. He made no reply to the general; and Du- 
mouriez started fer Paris, after having published a procla- 
mation to the Belgians, urging them to form themselves 
into primary assemblies, and to nominate a constituent as- 
sembly which would organize their freedom. 


Vili 


On his arrival in Paris, rather as a fugitive than a con- 
queror, Dumouriez secluded himself in an obscure house 
in the Rue de Clichy. At this moment, when every man’s 
feelings were excited for or against the king’s condemna 
tion, he wished to remain in the background, study the 
men, and watch circumstances; equally incapable of af- 
fecting hypocritical fury against the king, or of declaring 
alone and unaided in his favor. 

Clad in the simplest uniform and wrapped in his cavalry 
mantle, he went on foot to his appointments at the houses 
of his friends. The glory which enshrouded him, and the 
vague hopes which followed the favorite of victory, opened 
every door to him, and he had access at all times to Gen- 
sonné, Vergniaud, Roland, Pétion Condorcet, and Brissot. 

Gensonné still hoped to save the king. Barbaroux was 
indignaut at the ferocity of the Parisians. Vergniaud 
swore to save his country such infamy, even though he 
were the only man who dared refuse the people his head. 
Roland and his wife were the more anxious to save the 
victims, since they reproached themselves with having sur- 
rendered them. Pétion declared that he loved Louis XVI. 
as a man, even while he precipitated him from the throne. 
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But none of them, except Vergniaud, showed themselves 
resolved to sacrifice the safety of his head to the safety of 
the king. None of them showed themselves disposed to 
try the chance of a revolt against the Commune, even if 
headed by Dumouriez. Acquainted with Santerre, through 
Westermann, he lived in secret intimacy during his resi- 
dence at Paris with the commandant-general, and saw at 
Santerre’s house the leaders of the Commune, and even 
the Septembrists. He endeavored to gain over Panis, the 
brother-in-law of Santerre and the friend of Robespierre, 
and insinuated, through him to Robespierre, that he alone 
should save the king. 


3 VI. 


Robespierre, who already foresaw in Dumouriez anoth- 
er Layayette, refused all contact with him. He wished 
for no other dictatorship than that of opinion; and only 
waited until the glory of Jemappes had dissipated itself, 
to denounce the victorious general as a conspirator. Du- 
mouriez affected republicanism among the Jacobins, but 
he became more and more convinced that they were an 
explosive force, which no policy could direct or control, 
and he resolved to feign their opinions until he had ob- 
tained from them the means of governing them. 

This intimate connection between the Jacobins and him- 
self rendered Pache and the Executive Council more pli- 
ant and submissive to his plans for the conquest of Holland. 
His popularity increased by his acquaintance with Santerre, 
Panis, Desfieux; the Jacobins gave him audacity to speak 
as a ruler, and he was obeyed in the committees of the 
Convention as in the cabinet of Pache, while Marat alone 
ventured to abuse him in his journal. 


VIII. 


Dumouriez, under pretense of indisposition, shut him- 
self up in the Rue de Clichy during the days that preced- 
ed and followed the king’s execution. He saw no one 
except Westermann, Lacroix, and Danton. Westermann, 
threatened with vengeance by Marat, whom he had beat- 
en on the Pont Neuf, smiled at the anticipated humilia- 
tion of the demagogues before a victorious army. Danton 
secretly encouraged these hopes; for he believed that a 
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desperate conflict was imminent between the Revolution 
and the thrones of Europe. 


“ 


Ex 


The military and political plan of Dumouriez was to ad- 
vance from Antwerp with 25,000 men into the heart of 
Holland, to the canal of Moerdyk, an arm of the sea which 
covers La Haye, Rotterdam, and) Harlem, appeal to the 
republican feelings of the Dutch, and restore the empire 
to the enemies of the House of Orange, and the numerous 
proscribed men whom the last attempt at revolt against 
the stadtholder had forced to range themselves under the 
French banner. 

The Dutch legion, and two thousand men from Ant- 
werp, would form the advanced guard of this expedition. 
The conquest achieved, Dumouriez resolved to purge his 
army of all the volunteer battalions whose presence thwart- 
ed his plans, and only to retain those troops of the line and 
generals devoted to his fate. He would first raise 30,000 
men in Belgium, and an equal number in Holland, and 
thus form an army under his immediate orders. He would 
then arm the fortresses and the fleet in the Texel, convoke 
the representatives of the two nations—the Belgians at 
Ghent, the Dutch at the Hague—constitute them, under 
the protection of his army, into two allied republics, but 
independent of each other; make atruce with the empire, 
and march on Paris at the head of this combined army, to 
regulate the republic. 


oe 


Dumouriez, with a rapidity of movement which equaled 
that of his conceptions, reached Brussels, advanced his 
columns, surprised Holland, captured Breda and Gertruy- 
denberg, arrived almost unresisted at Moerdyk, and formed 
a flotilla to destroy it, and achieved the first points of his 
plan before the procrastination of the Dutch was stirred up 
to oppose any important resistance to the 12,000 men with 
whom he was attempting to overturn the kingdom. The 
state of men’s minds in Holland worked in his favor. The 
Dutch, a German nation, modified by contact with the sea, 
are half German, half English. Sedate like the one, free 
like the other, the sea seems to inspire the nations who 
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dwell near it with the feeling and desire for liberty. The 
ocean, whose sight sets thought free, seems also to give free- 
dom to people. 

While Dumouriez was thus advancing against the Hague 
and Amsterdam, an order of the Convention arrived to dis- 
concert his plans. The Prince of Cobourg had assembled 
his army at Cologne, penetrated the French lines in every 
direction, and, raising the siege of Maestricht, was advan- 
cing at the head of 60,000 mento reconquer Belgium. Du- 
mouriez alone could again head the army, and restore that 
vein of good fortune which his absence had allowed to es- 
cape. He hastened to Louvain, full of wrath against the 
agents of the Convention, to whom he attributed (while he 
exaggerated) our disasters. Hesowed along his path mur- 
murings, contempt, and indignation againstthem. He tried 
sedition in words before he put it into practice. 


XT. 


Danton and Lacroix, anticipating the crisis, had set out 
again for Paris, in order to deaden the shock which they 
foresaw between the general and the Convention. The 
commissaries Camus, Merlin de Douai, Treilhard, and 
Gossuin, had fallen back on Lille, with the mass of desert- 
ers from the army, in order to check and reorganize them 
beneath the walls of that city. They went to Louvain to 
meet the generalissimo, and reproached him with his con- 
duct at Brussels, and particularly with his restitution of the 
silver vessels to the churches. Dumouriez replied in the 
tone of a man who was master, and only responsible to 
France and posterity, and not to the Convention. Harsh 
words ensued on both sides, and on leaving the commission- 
ers, the general wrote a threatening letter to the Conven- 
tion, in which he insolently reproached it with the destitu- 
tion of the army, the depredations of the agents, the im- 
politic reunion of Belgium to France, the profanations, sac- 
rileges, and the rapine which marked the progress of our 
‘armies through a friendly country, and threw on it the re- 
‘sponsibility of the disasters of Aix-la-Chapelle, Liege, and 
Maestricht. He exaggerated these charges, excepting from 
them none but his pupil and friend Beurnonville, who had 
just replaced Pache in the war department. This general, 
whom Dumouriez called his. Ajax, had been nominated 
through Danton’s influence. Dumouriez ended his letter by 
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the offer ofresignation. This was a threat he often hurled at 
his enemies. The Convention well knew that the confi- 
dence and affection of the soldiery were not to be acquired 
by any other general. : Tar 


ar. 


A thrill of joy ran through the army on again beholding 
its leader, in whom they again hailed victory. Dumouriez 
treated his officers and soldiers like a parent restored to 
his children. The martial severity of his reprimands only 
added respect to the enthusiasm he so well knew how to 
inspire. The army consisted of 40,000 men of old and 
well-disciplined infantry, and 5,000 cavalry of those gallant 
regiments who had acquired renown in the field. It in- 
cluded, moreover, on its flanks, the line of its operations in 
the garrisons of Belgium, and the detached body which in- 
vaded Holland, nearly 40,000 more. Of the 40,000 men 
with him, Dumouriez assigned eighteen battalions to Gen- 
eral Valence, as many to the Duc de Chartres, and as 
many to Miranda; a reserve of eight battalions of grena- 
diers to General Chancel, a strong advanced guard of 6,000 
men to old General Lamarche; and, on the 16th of March, 
Dumouriez, attacking the Austrians at Tirlemont, com- 
pelled them to fall back. 

The Prince of Cobourg, who received fresh re-enforce- 
ments daily, and had upward of 60,000 soldiers under his 
command, had concentrated his men between Tongres and 
St. Tron. The three villages of Nerwinde, Oberwinde, 
and Midlewinde had been left by the Austrian general 
in advance of his line as the field of battle and prize of 
victory between the two armies. Dumouriez formed his 
army into several columns: three on the right, under Gen- 
eral Valence, to turn the left of the Austrians and menace. 
St. Tron; two in the center, under the Duc de Chartres, 
who also commanded the reserve ; and three on the left, un- 
der General Miranda. He gave the signal for a general at- 
tack on the 18th at daybreak. His right columns advanced 
without any obstacle to the top of St. Tron, but, driven 
back by masses of cavalry, were compelled to retreat on 
the infantry in the center. The Duc de Chartres twice 
carried the village of Nerwinde, but abandoned it a third 
time after seeing General Desforests, one of his best lieu- 
tenants, fall at his side. Dumouriez took the village a 
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fourth time, sacrificing columns of infantry. The charge of 
the Austrian masses compelled him again to abandon it. 
Rallied by the Duc de Chartres and the general-in-chief, 
at a hundred paces from the village, the infantry and cav- 
alry of the center and right uniting, received several charges 
from 15,000 of the Austrian cavalry. The battle was, to 
all appearances, gained, or doubtful, on the right wing, or 
in the center of the French. 

The left, composed of volunteers, and commanded by 
Miranda, gave way after having lost the greater portion of 
its generals and officers by the cannonade. Miranda, with- 
out informing the general-in-chief, retreated with his di- 
vision more than two leagues in the rear of the_line of bat- 
tle. ‘The left wing of the army, on which the entire battle 
pivoted, according to Dumouriez’s plan of strategy, fail- 
ing the center and right, the projected advance on Ner- 
winde and St. Tron became impossible. The army had no 
longer a basis. Dumouriez, perceiving toward evening 
that masses of infantry and cavalry of the enemy were 
moving from the left to the right of the Prince of Cobourg, 
began first to suspect the defeat or the defection of Miran- 
da, and instantly galloped toward his positions. He found 
them abandoned by the troops, occupied by Clairfayt, and 
only escaped the pursuit of the Austrian hussars by the 
fleetness of his horse, and, galloping onward alone in the 
middle of the night, found at the gates of Tirlemont some 
battalions of volunteers, without artillery or cavalry, by the 
roadside. 


XIII. 


These fugitives informed him of the loss of 3000 of their 
companions, left on the field of battle. The general, aston- 
ished at the motionless and careless attitude of Miranda in 
Tirlemont, reproached him severely, and passed the night 
in making arrangements for a retreat. 

Danton and Lacroix, on hearing of this, reached Lou- 
vain at the moment when Dumouriez was again entering 
that city. They passed the whole night in attempts to per- 
suade him still to keep terms with the Convention. Du- 
mouriez wrote a short note, which somewhat modified, but 
retracted nothing. 

r* 
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XIV. 


Danton had scarcely gone when Colonel Mack, principal 
officer of the Prince of Cobourg’s staff, entered Louvain 
as negotiator, and concluded a secret convention which reg- 
ulated the march of the two armies, step by step, to Brus- 
sels. The imperialists were to respect the retreat of the 
French, and confine their hostilities to those insignificant 
skirmishes necessary to mask from the troops the secret un- 
derstanding of the generals. Yet Dumouriez could scarce- 
ly muster 15,000 men to cover the march of the remainder 
of his army toward France. He had Miranda arrested, 
and sent him to Paris as an expiatory victim for the disas- 
ters of the affair. 

On the same day a last and most injurious conference 
took place between Colonel Mack and Dumouriez at Ath. 
The whole of the Orleans party were there represented by 
its principal leaders consenting to an act by which the re- 
public was to be overthrown, and the constitutional crown 
be placed on the brow of a prince of this house by the 
hand of the people and the soldiery. While Dumouriez 
was to advance on Paris to destroy the constitution, the 
Austrians were to march as auxiliaries on to French soil, 
and take Condé as a surety, 


XV. 


Such was the secret treaty in which folly equaled trea- 
son. Dumouriez, who thought to pass the Rubicon, and 
had incessantly the part of Cesar before his eyes, forgot 
that Cesar had not led the Gauls to Rome. 

After this nocturnal conference Dumouriez went to Tour- 
nay with his staff. He there assembled around him 6000 
cavalry, most devoted to his person; he distributed in the 
strongly fortified towns of Lille, Valenciennes, and Condé, 
as well as in the camps of Maulde and St. Amand, the 
generals and troops whom he hoped the most easily to gain 
over, and made every preparation for the enormous perfidy 
with which he proposed to astonish Europe and crush the 
Convention. 

Still as he was compelled at the same time to conceal, 
yet half disclose, his design, a mysterious rumor got abroad 
that he meditated treason; and this spread even to Paris, as 
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the shadow of some great coming crime. Danton and La- 
croix kept still, and affected mistrust of a general whom 
they had seen so haughty and full of irritation. The Gi- 
rondists, enemies to the very name of Orleans, pointed out 
to suspicion a general who had in his staff two princes of 
this house. The Jacobins sent three emissaries, Proly, Du- 
buisson, and Pereyra, to sound the general, and induce 
him to support their party against the Gironde. ‘“ Do not 
believe,” said Dumouriez, after he’ had heard them, “that 
your republic can endure; your follies and your crimes 
have rendered it as impossible as it-is hateful.” 


XVI. 


However, Dumouriez, threatening instead of acting, 
seemed a prey to that disorder of the mind which seizes on 
aman in the accomplishment of a crime, and gives to his 
acts the incoherence and agitation of his thoughts. All his 
boldness was evinced in words; he gave his army time for 
reflection, and consequently for repentance. Returning to 
the small town of St. Amand, with his staff and most devot- 
ed regiments, he learned, one by one, the capitulation of 
the citadel of Antwerp to the Austrians, the destruction of 
the camp of Maulde, and the patriotic rising of the citi- 
zens of the garrison of Lille against General Miaczinsky, 
whom he had desired to seize on that city. 

Dumouriez had about him at St. Amand only the Duc 
de Chartres, the Duc de Montpensier, his brother, General 
Valence, Adjutant-general Montjoie, Thouvenot, Nord- 
mann, colonel of the regiment of Berchiny, and the off- 
cers of his staff. He had found at Tournay, and conduct- 
ed to St. Amand, to protect her at once against the Aus- 
trians and the Convention, the Princess Adelaide d’Orléans, 
sister of the Duc de Chartres. This young princess, en- 
dowed with noble aspect, precocious mind, energetic spirit, 
was wandering on the confines of France and Belgium. 
Rejected by her own country through the laws against em- 
igration—rejected by foreign lands from the aversion in- 
spired by the name of her father—attached to her brothers 
from an affection which misfortunes, exile, and the throne, 
in their turn proved and illustrated, she sought in the camp 
the protection of the army. Her companion was a young 
girl of her own age, Pamela Seymour, whom public re- 
port declared to be the natural daughter of the Duc d’Or- 
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léans and Madame de Genlis.. This young lady, who was 
singularly beautiful, was educated as a sister of the Princes 
and Princess d’Orléans, and just married at Tournay to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, son of the Duke of Leinster, 
who soon after conspired, in order to free Ireland from the 
yoke of England, and condemned to death as chief of this 
conspiracy, escaped condign punishment by committing 
suicide in his dungeon, leaving one more name among the 
patriots of his country. 


XVII. : 


Madame de Sillery-Genlis was also at head-quarters. A 
woman still attractive, and remarkable for her mind, she 
gave by her presence to Dumouriez’s conspiracy the ap- 
parent approval of the House of Orleans. General Valence 
was son-in-law to Madame de Genlis; the Duc de Char- 
tres, the Duc de Montpensier, and the Princess Adelaide 
were her pupils; the Jacobins her persecutors. At her 
house every evening the leaders of this party assembled, 
while she sought to attract and influence them to turn 
against the republic. 

In the midst of these exiled females and this society, so 
much suspected by the republic, Dumouriez waited idly 
until his army should display a kind of violence toward 
him, and compel him to lead them toward Paris. From the 
discontent of an army to the act of turning its arms against 
its country is as far as from a murmur to a crime. Dumou- 
riez had taken this murmur of the soldiery for an opinion, 
and insubordination for revolt. It was already known that 
the Convention had deliberated as to the part to be taken 
toward the rebel general, and had resolved on calling him 
to its bar in order to demand an account of his conduct. 
Danton, Robespierre, and even Marat, fearing to break up 
the army in presence of a victorious enemy, and refusing 
to believe in his treason, had with difficulty obtained a sus- 
pension of this decision for a few days. 


XVIII. 


The Convention, however, which had long hesitated, at 
length passed the decree which summoned the general from 
his army, and called him to Paris, there to give explana- 
tions respecting his grievances and his plans. Dumouriez 
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did not deceive himself as to the import of this decree. 
He felt himself too culpable to encounter this examination 
of his conduct, and saw clearly that, once separated from 
his soldiers, they would not restore a general to the army 
who had made the republic tremble: he preferred, then, 
rather to fall in an armed effort against the’ oppressors 
of his country than to go humbly and offer them his head 
without defense and without revenge. _ Besides, even the 
subtilty of his discourses, the boldness of his attitude, and 
the influence of Danton had absolved him; his absence 
alone disconcerted all the plans agreed upon between Mack 
and himself. He was then firmly resolved to refuse obe- 
dience to the Convention; and, if he could deceive them 
longer, he prepared himself to accomplish his last act of 
rebellion against the commissioners whom they should dare 
to send to him. 

Things were then in this state, when, on the 2d of April, 
at noon, the arrival of the minister of war himself was an- 
nounced in the camp. It was Beurnonville, the personal 
friend of Dumouriez, Beurnonville alighted from the car- 
riage, accompanied. by four commissioners—Camus, La- 
marque, Bancal, and Quinette. Camus, an austere man, 
carrying into the Revolution the rigor of Jansenism and 
the scruples of probity; Lamarque, a garrulous advocate 
and declaimer, accustomed to vociferate patriotism to the 
army; Bancal, a prudent and temperate negotiator, adapted 
to interpose with moderation between the passions of par- 
ties ; Quinette, in whom the instinct of order balanced the 
passion of liberty, endeavoring always to arrest theory 
within the limits of truth, and patriotism within the limits 
of justice. 

Beurnonville, on entering, threw himself in Dumouriez’s 
arms, as if by this action to give evidence to the spectators 
that he only wished to enchain the general to his country 
by his sentiments and remembrances. He told him that 
he himself desired to accompany the commissioners who 
were the bearers of the decree of the Convention, to add 
the force of friendship to the power of duty. Camus, to 
prevent Dumouriez from the embarrassment of a public 
discussion, and that the confidential intercessions of the 
commissioners should have more freedom and. privacy, 
supplicated the general to remove the witnesses who con- 
strained the effusion of their minds, or to pass into a more 
private apartment. A murmur arose at these words among 
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the generals and other officers present, as if it had been 
desired:to withdraw their general from under the protec- 
tion of their sight and their sabers. Dumouriez quieted 
this tumult by a gesture. He conducted Beurnonville 
and the commissioners into his cabinet; but the generals 
insisted that the door should remain open that they might 
watch over, if not the words, at least the safety of the 
interview. Camus presented the decree to Dumouriez. 
The general read it with an impassibility approaching to 
disdain; afterward, returning it to the commissioners, he 
answered that the execution of the decree would be the 
dissolution of the army and the loss of the country; that 
he did not refuse to obey it, but that he desired to obey it 
at his own time, not when it suited his enemies. He iron- 
ically tendered his resignation. The irony conveyed in 
these words did not escape the commissioners. “ But 
after having tendered your resignation, what will you do ?”’ 
asked Camus, with anxiety. ‘‘ What I please,’”’ proudly 
replied the general. ‘“ Only, I declare to you, that I will 
not go to be abased and condemned in Paris, by a rev- 


olutionary tribunal.” “ You do not, then, recognize this 
tribunal 7’ asked Camus. ‘I recognize it only as a tribu- 
nal of blood aud crime,” rejoined Dumouriez; “and as 


long as I have an inch of steel in my hand I will not sub- 
mit to it.” 


D4 BD. 


The other commissioners, fearing that the bitterness of 
the conversation between»Camus and Dumouriez would 
only produce a scene of violence, interposed as affectionate 
mediators, and conjured the general to obey, as a matter of 
form, the order which called him to Paris, promising him, 
upon their heads, that the Convention satisfied, would re- 
store him immediately to his army. ‘You will not, ther, 
obey the Convention ?” categorically demanded Camus. 
“J swear to you,” said Dumouriez, “that when my coun- 
try possesses a government and laws I will render her an 
account of my acts, and will submit to her judgment; at 
present it would be an act of madness.” 

The commissioners withdrew into another apartment to 
deliberate. Dumouriez remained a moment alone with 
Beurnonville; he endeavored to seduce the minister by 
showing him the danger he incurred in Paris, and by of: 
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fering to him the command of his advanced euard. “I 
danewys ” heroically replied Beurnonville, “ that I must suc- 
cumb to my enemies; but I will die at my post. My sit- 
uation is horrible; I see that you are decided, that you are 
about to take a desperate part; I only ask you this boon 
—to allow me to share the lot, whatever it may be, which 
you reserve ae the deputies.” ‘Do not doubt it,” replied 
Dumouriez; “and I believe that in acting thus I shall 
serve you and-save you.” 

Dumouriez and Beurnonville returned to the hall, 
where the staff was assembled. 

The colonel of the hussars of Berchiny, Nordmann, 
whose regiment was in battle-order before the general’s 
quarters, had received orders to hold thirty chosen men of 
his regiment in readiness at the gate to execute any com- 
mands which should to be given to them. These hussars 
were all Germans or Alsacians. The difference of lan- 
guage guarantied them against the patriotic eloquence of 
the commissioners: they knew no other voice than that 
of their colonel. 

After an hour’s secret deliberation, during which the 
inflexible Camus combated with intrepidity the means by 
which his colleagues still sought to avoid this schism in the 
country, the deputies entered. The calm of resolve, the 
authority of the law, the manly sorrow of their mission 
displayed itself upon their countenances. They summoned 
the general once more to obey the decree. The general 
again declined obedience. ‘“ Well, then,” said Camus, “TI 
declare you suspended from all your functions ; you are 
no longer general; I forbid you to be obeyed; I order 
you to be attached, and I place seals upon your papers.” 

The hollow murmur of the staff, and the movement of 
the officers, who laid their hands. upon their arms to pro- 
tect their general, apprised the commissioners that their 
voice was despised, and their lives perhaps threatened. 
They had devoted them to their duty. | “* Thisis too much,” 
exclaimed Dumouriez: “it is time to put an end to such 
audacity.” And he called, in German, for the hussars to 
enter. “Arrest these four men,” said he to the officer 
who commanded them, “and see that no harm is done 
them; arrest the minister of war also, but leave him his 
arms.” ‘General Dumouriez !”’ exclaimed Camus, “ you 
destroy the republic!” The hussars led off the commis- 
sioners of the Convention, and the carriages, prepared du- 
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ring the discussion, and escorted by a squadron of hussars 
of Berchiny, conducted them to Tournay, where they were 
delivered as hostages into the hands of the Austrian gen- 
eral, Clairfayt. 


XX. 


As soon as possible after the act which withdrew the 
last veil from his manceuvers, Dumouriez demanded fresh 
conferences with the generals of the enemy, to concert his 
steps with theirs. He mounted on horseback on the mor- 
row, and returned to his camp. There he harangued the 
soldiers, pointing out to them the event of the previous 
evening, as an outrage of the Jacobins, who desired to 
carry off the general from the army, and the father from 
his children. The troops covered their general with: ac- 
clamations. The humiliation of the civil law before the 
saber always rejoices the soldier. 

The better to prove bis confidence in the attachment of 
his troops, Dumouriez slept in hiscamp. His project was 
to carry his troops to Orchies, whence he would have men- 
aced at the same time Lille, Douai, and Bouchain. He 
desired thus to assure himself of Condé—the gage which 
he had promised to deliver to the Austrians. He set out 
from St. Amand on the 4th April to accomplish this first 
act of his treason. J ifty hussars were to form his escort, 
but this escort did not arrive. He mounted his horse, ac- 
companied only by the Duc de Chartres, Colonel Thouve- 
not, the Adjutant-general Montjoie, his aides-de-camp, and 
eight hussars of ordnance, and, with thirty horses, took the 
road to Condé. He had left orders in his camp for his es- 
cort to follow the same route when it should be ready. He 
marched thus in perfect security, and revolving in his mind 
the desperate chances of his enterprise, when, at half a 
league from Condé, an aide-de-camp of General Neuilly, 
who commanded this town, hastened to announce, on the 
part of his general, the revolt of the garrison, and the dif- 
ficulty of restraining the troops. They began to feel them- 
selves betrayed. They were indignant at the suspicious 
treaties between their generals and those of the enemy ; 
they declared haughtily that they answered to the country 
for Condé, and that they would not allow a single new 
corps to enter into the place, which might compromise its 
defense. Dumouriez, dismounting from his horse’on the 
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bank of the road, reflected upon the gravity of an incident 
which might cause him to fail in his project. At this mo- 
ment three battalions of volunteers, marching upon Condé 
of their own accord, with their artillery, passed before 
him ; the officer who commanded them was afterward the 
Marshal Davoust. Astonished at a march which he had 
not ordered, Dumouriez sharply interrogated the officers 
of these battalions, and-ordered them to halt. 


XXI. 


The battalions halted. Dumouriez, retiring a hundred 
paces from the road, entered into a cottage to write an or- 
der, when tumultuous shouts arising from the breasts ot 
the battalions, and a sudden and confused movement of the 
column, which turned back on the road, warned him that 
it was time to think of his safety. The volunteers, seized 
with sudden inspiration at the sight of Dumouriez, and the 
incoherence of the orders and counter-orders, disconcerted 
the treason by seizing the traitors. Some of them already 
mocking the general, threatened to fire if he did not await 
them. Dumouriez remounting his horse precipitately, fled 
at a gallop across the fields, with his feeble escort, under 
fire and imprecations. A canal which bounded a marshy 
soil, stopped his horse. Already a shower of balls deci- 
mated the group which surrounded him. Two hussars 
were killed. ‘T'wo servants, who carried the general’s 
portfolio and mantle, fell at his side. Thouvenot had his 
horse killed under him, and mounted en croupe that of the 
brave Baptiste. The general then abandoned his charger, 
which rushed terrified among the battalions, and was con- 
ducted in triumph by them to Valenciennes. The young- 
est daughter of M. de Fernig was also dismounted. Her 
sister Félicité, alighting from her horse, gave it to Du- 
mouriez. 

The two young girls sprung with a bound to the other 
side of the canal, and remounted two horses of the Duc de 
Chartres’s suite. Cantin, the general’s secretary, fell in 
leaping over the ditch, entangled under the body of his 
horse. Five human bodies, those of eight horses, the 
clothes and secret papers of the general, remained in the 
canal. The remainder of the fugitives fled at full speed 
across the marshes, cut off from the camps at Breuille, 
which Dumouriez wished to rejoin, and followed even to 
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the Scheldt by the balls of the volunteers. The two young 
amazons, who knew the passages, conducted the general 
to the ferry-boat, in which he passed the river with them 
and the Duc de Chartres. The horses were abandoned. 
The followers whom the boat could not hold fled along 
the Scheldt, and regained the camp at Maulde. Baptiste 
there spread the rumor of the general’s assassination by 
the insurgent volunteers, and reanimated in Dumouriez’s 
favor the old attachment of the troops of the line. Mean- 
while the general, after having traversed the Scheldt, sunk, 
exhausted by fatigue on foot, amid the muddy soil which 
borders the river. He knocked at the door of a small 
chateau, where entrance was at first refused; but, his 
companions having named him, he received hospitality and 
nourishment from those same Belgians whom he had con- 
quered but six months before. Baptiste rejoined him at 
the close of the day. He apprised him of the indignation of 
the camp again stirred up in his favor. Mack arrived in 
the night. He gave the fugitive general an escort of fifty 
imperial dragoons, who conducted him to his camp at 
Maulde. With the exception ofsome somber countenances, 
and some glances wherein suspicion struggled with attach- 
ment, every corps received Dumouriez as a still adored 
chief. Having called around him the regiment of Berchi- 
ny’s hussars, and some devoted squadrons of cuirassiers 
and dragoons, he advanced at the head of his cavalry to 
Rumigies, one league from his camp at St. Amand. He 
thought he had again acquired a hold on his army, and 
persevered in the plan of surprising Condé, which had 
failed the evening previous. 

But the artillery of the camp of St. Amand, upon the 
false rumor of Dumouriez’s death, had driven off their gen- 
erals, put their horses to their cannon, and placed them- 
selves in march for Valenciennes. Entire divisions, de- 
posing or dragging their officers with them, abandoned this 
camp, where the perfidy of the general-in-chief made them 
serve as instruments to unknown plots. 

At these reports, brought to him one after the other at 
Rumigies, Dumouriez let fall the pen with which he was 
dictating orders to his vanished army. He experienced 
the weakness of a man against a country, of an intrigue 
against a revolution. He mounted on horseback with the 
two brothers Thouvenot, the Duc de Chartres, Colonel 
Montjoie, Lieutenant-colonel Barrois, M. de Fernig, and 
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his two daughters, and returned without escort to Tour- 
nay, where General Clairfayt received him, not as a gen- 
eral of the enemy but as an unfortunate ally. Such was 
the attachment which Dumouriez had known how to in- 
spire in his soldiers, that the 800 men of the regiment of 
Berchiny and the hussars of Saxony rejoined him of their 
own accord at Tournay. These soldiers preferred the 
shame of the name of deserters to the grief of separation 
from their general. 

A remnant of the French army broken into portions, and 
rallied with difficulty in the fortresses, remained exposed 
to the premeditated blows of Clairfayt. The blood of the 
soldiers was delivered up by the general; but the deserters 
carried none of the treasure of the army over to the enemy. 
Dumouriez arrived with empty hands, and confided him- 
self to chance and the gratitude of the coalesced sover- 
eigns. Arrived at Tournay, he had only a few pieces of 
gold in his purse. His companions in flight were almost 
all inthe same want. The Duc de Chartres, Thouvenot, 
Nordmann, Montjoie, the faithful Baptiste, and even the 
two intrepid heroines Fernig, led without crime into a de- 
sertion which appeared to them an act of fidelity, joined 
their friends unknown to Dumouriez, and were the first to 
give him the bitter bread of exile. 


XLT, 


Such was the dénouement of this long political and mili- 
tary drama, which in three years had raised Dumouriez to 
the height of the greatest men, to cause him suddenly to 
descend to the level of the most miserable adventurer. It 
was because the elevation of his sentiments did not corre- 
spond to the greatness of his courage and the expansion of 
his mind. Nursed in the levity of courts, and too much 
accustomed, by his life of diplomacy, to view the wrong 
side of’ political matters, and to attribute great results, to 
trifling causes, he had not sufficient solidity of mind to 
comprehend the republic, nor sufficient forbearance to serve 
it at the risk of his head. He played the great man, but 
was unequal to the character. His blood shed for liberty 
upon the field of battle, or scattered upon the scaffold by 
the ingratitude of the republic, would have cried aloud to 
posterity for eternal vengeance, and would have been con- 
secrated by all ages as one of the dearest recollections of 
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the Revolution. His life saved by defection, his treason 
unmasked, threw the shade of regret over the renown 
of his campaigns and battles. His name was thus but a 
brilliant apparition in history, which momentarily dazzled 
his country. With the head of a politician, the arm of a 
hero, the heart of an intriguer, it was afflicting not to be 
able to admire him altogether. But sorrow mingles with 
enthusiasm in the impression which his name creates. Its 
pronunciation is avoided among the glorious names of the 
country; for there is nothing more reproachful to the hu- 
man mind than the spectacle of great destinies intrusted to 
little minds, and great qualities destitute of self-respect. 
The work of the people required men as sincere as the 
thought which inspired them. Crime in revolutions of- 
fends the mind less than levity; more culpable, and more 
odious, crime is, nevertheless, a lesser evil in human catas- 
trophes. 


XXIII. 


From this day, Dumouriez, cursed in his country, tolerat- 
ed in that of the stranger, wandered from kingdom to king- 
dom without regaining a home. A mark for disdainful 
curiosity, almost indigent, without countrymen and without 
family, pensioned by England, he was an object of pity to 
all parties. As if to punish him further, Heaven, which 
destined him a long life, had left him all his genius to tor- 
ment him in his inaction. ~-He wrote incessantly memoirs 
aud military plans for all the wars which Europe. made 
upon France during thirty years; he offered his sword, 
always refused to every cause. Seated, old and sad, at 
the hearths of Germany and England, he dared not break 
his exile, even when France opened her bosom to the pro- 
scribed of all parties—he feared that her very soil would 
reproach him with his treason. He died in London. 
The nation left his ashes in exile, and did not even raise 
an empty tomb upon the field of battle, where he had 
saved his country.* 

* Other biographers do not coincide in this bitterness, nor even in the 
facts and motives ascribed by Lamartine to Dumouriez. It is said, and 
with every evidence of truth, that he arrested the commissioners as hos- 
tages for the safety of the royal family, and refused a command offered to 
him by the Austrians. When Hamburg (where he resided for many years) 
was threatened by Napoleon, he removed to.England, where he lived very 


tranquilly until March 14, 1823, when he died in his 85th year, at Turville 
Park, near Henley-on-Thames, the residence of Lord Lyndhurst.—H. T. R. 


BOOK XXXVIII. 


i 


Tue concession of the king’s life by the Girondists had 
not crushed the germ. of dissension in the government. 
The parties were for a moment mingled together, but they 
had not united. Weakness does not disarm, but rather 
encourages fresh extortions; and the Girondists had, by 
surrendering the life of the king, deprived themselves of 
the only force of opinion which could have assisted them 
at home and abroad. When once the secret of their weak- 
ness was revealed, the last point to which they would re- 
sist was known, and it was destined to be demanded from 
them ere long. 

The Jacobins, however, proud of the victory they had 
gained over their adversaries, afforded them an instant’s 
breathing space; and a certain agreement apparently es- 
tablished itself, between the committees of the Convention 
and the Commune of Paris, to restrain excesses, and con- 
centrate a great force in the government; and they mutu- 
ally aided each other to confine within its accustomed 
bounds the popular torrent which had so recently over- 
whelmed the throne. 


TI. 


Danton remained in the back-ground with a proud and 
independent reserve, which seemed necessarily to point 
him out as the arbiter between the contending parties. 
Robespierre awaited some new crisis that would bear him 
on its waves, higher and farther; and neither of them fo- 
mented, at that time, the unmeaning tumults and agitations 
of the multitude. One man disturbed the Convention, and 
this man was Marat—the very incarnation of anarchy. 
Danton personified that convulsive force which seeks to 
save nations by urging them to acts of patriotism that ex- 
tend even to murder; Robespierre, the obstinacy of that 
philosophical belief which forces its way through all obsta- 
cles, to its end. Marat figured forth those vague and fe- 
verish visions of the multitude who suffers, and who agitates 
at the bottom of every society. A class which, without a 
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voice to plead its cause, or regular action to make its way, 
is aroused like the ocean at the breath of every faction, be- 
comes fanatically attached to ruined hopes, changes its de- 
ception into fury, and unceasingly destroys thrones, with- 
out destroying the triple fetters of labor, oppression, and 
misery which retain it in its state of degradation. Marat 
was the representative of the working class—that species 
of slavery softened by a salary; and he introduced on the 
political stage that multitude which had hitherto been aban- 
doned to its impotency and its rags. Since the 10th of Au- 
gust, Marat did not content himself with raising his voice 
from his subterranean abode, but sought every opportunity 
of appearing at the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, the Hotel-de- 
Ville, the sections, and the turults. He began to free bim- 
self from the yoke of Danton, and to contest with Robes- 
pierre the applause of the Jacobins. Robespierre prom- 
ised the people the advent of popular laws, which would 
more equitably distribute social comfort among all classes. 
Marat promised the complete overthrow of every thing. 
The one restrained the people by his reason; the other 
carried them away by his madness. Robespierre was the 
more respected, Marat the more feared. He felt this, and 
spoke of himself in the following terms in the Ami du 
Peuple :— 


III. 
“‘T pray my readers to pardon me if I speak to-day of 


myself, for it is neither through vanity nor fatuity, but a 
desire of being more serviceable to the public welfare. 
How can it be a crime in me to show myself in my true 
colors, when the enemies of liberty unceasingly represent 
me as a madman, a cannibal, a tiger thirsting for blood, in 
order to prevent my doing good? Born with a sensitive 
heart, a fiery imagination, a frank and impetuous charac- 
ter, a right mind, a heart that eagerly drank in ali exalted 
passions, especially the love of glory; brought up in my 
father’s house with the tenderest care, I arrived at man- 
hood without having ever abandoned myself to the fury of 
my passions. At twenty-one years of age I was pure, and 
had long given myself up to study and meditation. 

“‘T owe to nature the stamp of my character, but it is to 
my mother that I owe its subsequent development; and 
she it was who implanted in my heart the love of justice 
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and humanity. All the alms she bestowed on the poor pass- 
ed through my hands, and the accent of interest with which 
she addressed them inspired me at an early age with pity 
equal to her own. At eight years of age I could not bear 
the sight of any ill treatment exercised toward any of my 
fellow-creatures, and the sight of cruelty and injustice ex- 
cited my anger as though it had been a personal outrage. 

‘During my early youth my body was feeble ; and I never 
knew the joy, the étowrdérie, or the plays of children. Do- 
cile and studious, my masters obtained every thing from 
me by kindness ; J never was punished but once—I was then 
eleven yeats of age; the punishment was unjust. I had 
been shut up in my room; I opened the window and sprung 
out into the street. 

*‘ At this age the love of glory was my principal passion. 
At five years I should have wished to bea schoolmaster ; 
at fifteen, professor; at eighteen, author; at twenty, a cre- 
ative genius; and I now am ambitious of the glory of im- 
molating myself for my country. Thoughtful from my 
youth, mental labor has become my only want, even during 
illness. My choicest pleasures have been found in medita- 
tion ; in those peaceful moments when the mind contem- 
plates with admiration the spectacle of the heavens, or 
when it seems to listen in silence, and weigh in the balance 
the real felicity of the vanity of human grandeur—pierce 
the somber future, inquire the fate of man beyond the 
tomb, and consider, with restless curiosity, eternal destiny. 
I have passed five-and-twenty years in retirement and in 
the perusal and consideration of the best authors on mor- 
als, philosophy, and policy in order to deduce the wisest 
conclusions. In eight volumes of metaphysics, twenty of 
physical sciences, ] have been actuated by a sincere desire 
of being useful to humanity—a holy respect for the truth, 
and the knowledge of how limited is human wisdom. The 
quacks of the Corps scientifique, D’Alembert, Condorcet, 
Laplace, Lalande, Monge, Lavoisier wish to be alone, and 
I could not even pronounce the titles of my works. Dur- 
ing five years I groaned beneath this cowardly oppression, 
when the Revolution announced herself by the convocation 
of the States-General. I soon saw whither things were 
tending, and I began to entertain the hope of at length be- 
holding humanity avenged, of aiding in bursting her. fet- 
ters, and of mounting to my right place. 

“This was but a bright dream, and it was ready to dissi 
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pate. A cruel illness threatened to hurry me to the wie 
but, unwilling to quit this life without having done some- 
thing for humanity, I composed on my bed of pain the Ofer- 
ing tothe People. Restored to health, I only thought howI 
could be useful tothe cause of freedom; and yet they accuse 
- me of having sold myself—I who could amass millions by 
merely selling my silence, and I am in poverty and want.” 


IV. 


These lines revealed the secret feelings of Marat—a 
thirst for glory, a perpetual explosion of vengeance against 
social inequalities, and affection for the people perverted 
into hatred for the rich and prosperous. 

His life was humble and laborious as the indigence he 
represented. He inhabited a dilapidated house in the Rue 
des Cordeliers, and earned his bread by his pen. Indefati- 
gable mental toil, a settled anger, and late hours, inflamed 
his blood, hollowed his eyes, and gave to his features the 
restless agitation of fever. Even when confined to his bed 
by long and frequent fits of illness, he did not cease to write 
with the rapidity of lightning the sudden ideas awakened 
in his brain by the heat of his imagination. The printers 

_carried the sheets to the office; andin an hour afterward the 
public criers and the placards posted on the walls spread 
them over Paris. Heseemed to consider all his ideas as 
inspirations, and hastily noted them down, like the hallu- 
cinations of the Cumzan sybil, or the sacred thoughts of 
the prophets. The woman with whom he lived looked 
upon him as an unappreciated benefactor of humanity ; and 
Marat, rough and insulting to every one else, softened his 
tone and manner when addressing this female, whose name 
was Albertine. 

Marat had, like Robespierre and Rousseau, supernatural 
belief in his principles, and respected himself as the instru- 
ment of God. He had written a work in favor of the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. His library consisted 
of some fifty volumes of philosophical works placed on a 
plank nailed against the wall of his chamber. Montesquieu 
and Raynal were among those he consulted most frequent- 
ly. The Gospel was constantly open on his table; and 
when this was noticed, ‘The Revolution,” returned he, 
“is the Gospel. Nowhere is the cause of the people more 
energetically pleaded, or more maledictions heaped on the 
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ea of the rich and powerful of this world. Jesus Christ,” 
continued he, bowing reverentially when he uttered the 
name, ‘ Jesus Christ is our Master.” : 

The neglected dress of Marat formed a striking contrast 
with the studied neatness of Robespierre. A dark vest 
patched and mended, the sleeves turned up like a workman 
who quits his labor, cotton velvet trowsers stained with ink, 
blue cotton stockings, shoes tied with pack-thread, a dirty 
shirt open at the breast, hair cut short on the temples and 
tied behind in a leathern thong, and a large-brimmed hat— 
such was the costume of Marat at the Convention. His 
head, far too large in proportion to his body, his neck lean- 
ing to the left, the continual agitation of the muscles, the 
sardonic smile on his lips, and the insolence of his look and 
address marked him immediately. The sentiment of his 
importance increased with his power, and he threatened 
every one, even his former friends. 


V. 


During some time, the Convention endeavored, by the 
organization of its committees, to classify the talents, the 
aptitude, and the personal devotion of its members, and 
to intrust to each those functions for which his nature and 
acquirements seemed best to fit him. The constitution, 
public instruction, the finances, the army, the navy, diplo- 
macy, the general safety, formed so many committees, in 
which the different affairs of the government, political econ- 
omy, and administration were discussed. The Convention 
thus availed itself of every species of talent by concentrating 
iton objects the best adapted to it. ‘The Girondists pre- 
dominated, but rather from their talents than their num- 
bers. Siéyés, Thomas Paine, Brissot, Pétion, Vergniaud, 
Gensonné, and Barrére were the leaders, together with 
Condorcet and Danton. Robespierre, who was hated by 
the Girondists, and suspected of anarchy, was excluded, 
and felt a degree of humiliation and resentment, which he 
concealed beneath an affected disdain. 


a /O hs 


The committee of public instruction, the most important 
after the constitution, at a moment when it was necessary 
to transform the manners of the people as well as the laws, 

vou. 1.——-U 
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was composed of the philosophers and artists of the cue 
vention—Condorcet, Prieur, Chenier, Herault de Séchelles, 
Lanjuinais, Romme, Lanthenas, Dusaulx, Mercier, David, 
Lequinio, Fouchet, were the principal members. Cambon 
managed the finances. Jacobin by his passion for the re- 
public, Girondist by his hatred of anarchists, trusty as the 
hand of the people in his treasury, and correct as the 
figures his pen traced. The committee of public safety, 
which was destined to absorb all others, was organized 
two, and reigned six months later. 

While these committees silently prepared the constitution, 
and plans for education, war, finance, and public benefit, 
war and the famine constantly urged the people to sedition. 

In order to fill the place of gold and silver, which seem- 
ed suddenly to have disappeared, the Constituent Assem- 
bly had created a paper currency, called assignats ; but 
the people were used to gold, and had not confidence in 
paper. So long as truths are not customary, they seem so 
many snares in the eyes of the people. 


! VIL. 


Hence the government, pressed by necessity, had too 
suddenly multiplied the am monetary symbol. Hence 
the depreciation of this symbol, and disappearance of 
money from the hands of him who possessed or accepted. 
Hence the severe laws against whomsoever refused to ac- 
cept. Hence depression of commerce, suspension of ex- 
change, cessation of free labor, disappearance of salary, 
destitution of the workman. The wealthy lived on the 
produce of their estates, or sums of money, of which they 
only expended with a sparing band so much as sufficed for 
their immediate necessities. The fields were ill cultivated; 
no buildings erected; the carriages and horses had disap- 
peared; and the dress of the population bespoke fear, ay- 
arice, or want; while the curtailment of every thing but 
the bare necessaries of life deprived of employment and 
wages those numerous artisans who live by the factitious 
wants of society. 


VI. 


The merchants of the large towns—those middlemen 
between the consumer, who desires to purchase at a low 
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Mena the producer who wishes to sell at a dear one— 
further added the usury of their speculations and their ac- 
cumulations to the price of proyisions. ; : 

A violent controversy was daily kept up between the low 
people of Paris and the retail dealers. The hatred toward 
the grocers, those venders of the little daily consumption 
of the masses, had become as ardent and as sanguinary as 
the hatred against the aristocrats. The shops were as. 
violeutly assailed with imprecations as the chateaux. The 
streets were troubled with continual uproars at the doors 
of the bakers, of the publicans, and at the thresholds of the 
grocery stores. Famished bands at the head of which 
marched women and children, urged by distress, issued 
every morning from the most populous quarters, and the 
faubourgs, to scatter themselves in the wealthy quarters, 
and stationed themselves before the houses suspected of © 
monopoly. These bands surrounded the Convention, and 
sometimes forced its doors, crying loudly for bread or the 
immediate abatement of provisions. These legions of 
women who dwelled on the banks or in the boats of the 
river, and who earned their livelihood and that of their 
children by washing the linen of a large city, came to call _ 
on the Convention to reduce the price of soap, the element 
of their occupation, of oil; of candles, of the wood neces- 
sary for their household. Speculation is the soul of com- 
merce; commerce subjected to inquisitorial intervention 
would cease to provision France—it was the deathblow to 
all transactions that the people required. These measures, 
actively opposed by the good sense of the Girondists, by 
Robespierre, by Hébert, and Chaumette himself, had 
brought on, in the provisional supplies of Paris; ana@ain 
the relations between the people and the merchant, the 
very trouble and scarcity which it had been their object 
to prevent. 


IX, 


Marat and his partisans had fanatically adopted this 
cause of the people. They spurred them by hunger to 
the taxation and pillage of the rich. The columns of Ma- 
rat daily sounded the tocsin of famine. 

“It is incontestable,” said he in L’ Ami du Peuple of the 
23d of February, “that the capitalists, the usurers, the 
monopolists, the merchants of luxury, the agents of chi- 
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canery, the ex-gown meti, the ex-noble, are, with but few 
exceptions, the agents of the old régime, who regret the 
abuses on which they profited, and fattened on the public 
spoil. In the impossibility of changing their hearts, on 
account of the inefficiency of the means employed until 
now to recall them to their duty, and despairing of seeing 
our legislators take the proper measures to force them to 
it, 1 see nothing but the total destruction of this cursed 
brood which can restore tranquillity to the state. Behold 
those who augment by their wickedness the starvation of 
the people by the extraordinary rise in the price of provi- 
sions—(the first necessity), and by the prospect of penury! 
The pillage of the stores, at the gates of which some mo- 
nopolists should hang, would soon put an end to these mal- 
versations, which reduce five millions of men to despair, 
and which cause thousands to die in misery.” : 


Xx. 


No one could have advocated in more formal terms pil- 
lage and assassination. On the following morning the 


“mob, to the 40,000 voices of which the columns of Marat 


were a judicature, obeyed the signal of their apostle, 
Starving hordes issued from the faubourgs, from the work- 
shops, from low quarters, spread themselves like an inva- 
sion over the wealthy parts of Paris, forced open the doors 
of the bakers, broke into the stores of the grocers, and 
scattered themselves, levying the provision most needful, 
bead, soap, oil, candles, coffee, sugar, and cheese, and 
afterward robbing some provision stores. ‘ 

On the morrow Barrére, the organ of the central depart- 
ments, demanded that the law should be enforced. “ As 
long as I may be a representative of the people,”’ said he, 
“so long will I make war against those who violate prop- 
erty, and substitute plunder and theft for public morality, 
shielding these crimes under the ik, ae hypocrisy.” 

The Girondist Salles read to the tribune the sanguinary 
challenge of Marat. 

“The decree of accusation against this monster !”’ cried 
a host of deputies. Marat rushed to the tribune, amid the 
applause of friends among the spectators. ‘The popular 
movements which occurred yesterday,” said he, regarding 
Salles and Brissot, “are the work of this criminal faction 


~ and its agents ; they are the parties who sent emissaries into 
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. the sections, there to foment disorder. In the indignation 
of my soul I have said that it-was necessary to pillage the 
stores of the monopolists, and to hang them at the gates of 
their own houses, the only efficacious means of saving the 
people, and they dare demand against me the decree of 
accusation |”? At these words indignation filled almost 
the whole Assembly. Imprecations stifled the voice of the 
orator.. Marat smiled im disdain at these feeble souls. 
*“« Les imbeciles !”” said he, on abandoning the tribune. - 

Laréveillére- Lepaux, an honest man, and neutral among 
all parties, bore witness to the integrity of Roland—clear- 
ed him from the calumny of Marat. Buzot demanded 
ironically, that Marat should be heard. “1 am strong 
enough to defend myself,” said the ook audaciously. 
“Why,” continued Buzot, “ will you accuse this man? he 
writes nothing in his journal but what is told us every day 
in this tribune: he is but the imprudent organ of calumnies 
which are incessantly spit against us and our best citizens: 
he is only the precursor of that anarchy which contains 
loyalty in its last beams. The decree which you would 
carry against him would only give importance to a man 
who acts not for himself, but who is only the instram 
of wicked individuals.” The murmurs of the Montagne 
party reprimanded Buzot, and changed the indignation 
toward Marat into fury against the Girondists. Salles, 
Valazé, Boileau, and Fonfréde demanded the decree of 
accusation, Bancal that of expulsion, Pereyres the declara- 
tion of insanity, The Convention, standing, divided itself 
into two unequal groups, from both of which issued shouts, 
derision, and invective. ‘ An appel nominal!” cried Boi- 
leau. ‘ Let us know at last the friends of Marat, and the 
cowards who fear to strike him!” “ Let him speak,” said 
they ; “he is accused, and he has the right to speak.” 

Marat, then addressing himself to the Girondists, said— 
“Here is neither honor nor decency to be found.” .. The 
Girondists arose as one man, and appeared by voice and 
gesture to crush the insolence of the orator. One last word 
of Vergniaud sent back the accusation to the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and charged the minister of police to pursue the 
authors and instigators of pillage. ‘It is an abomination,” 
exclaimed Marat; and. he went out, protected by the ap- 
plause of La Montagne. While in every way dishonoring 
the doctrine, La Mortagne protected the man. What they 
adored in Marat was his being an enemy of the Girondists, 
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XI. 


It was only a few days after these disturbances that the 
disasters in Lyons, and the insurrection, en masse, of La 
Vendée, the first evidences of civil war, became known. 
These symptoms burst out at the moment when Dumouriez 
betrayed the frontiers, and when anarchy convulsed Paris ; 
but the attention of the Convention was entirely directed 
to the frontiers. 

There, disaster succeeded disaster. One after the other 
came the reverses of Custine in Germany, the rout of the 
army of the north, and the evident conspiracies of Dumou- 
riez. Spain amenced hostilities. The Convention, at 
the instance Barrére, replied without hesitation by a 
declaration of war to the court of Madrid. The Convention, 
far from concealing its danger from the nation, sought in 
that ‘‘ nettle danger the flower safety.” Ninety-three com- 
missioners were named upon the instant to bear into the 
different sections of Paris the news of the defeat of our ar- 
mies, and of the danger of our frontiers. The Commune 

“caused a black standard, the sign of mourning and death, 
to be hung out at the spires of the cathedral towers. The 
theaters were closed. The rappel was beaten, as a tocsin 
of war, during twenty consecutive hours, in every quarter. 
Strolling orators read in the public places a proclamation 
of council, which derived its impetuosity from the Mar- 
seillaise hymn, “ To arms, citizens! toarms! If you hes- 
itate all is lost !” ' 

The sections, of which each one had become an agitating 
municipality and deliberating convention, voted for despe- 
rate measures. ‘They demanded the prohibition of the sale 
of the precious metals under pain of death; the creation 
of a tax upon the rich; the deposition of the minister of 
war; accusation against Dumouriez and his accomplices; 
in short, the creation of a revolutionary tribunal to judge 
Brissot, Pétion, Roland, Buzot, Goalie, Vergniaud, and 
all the Girondists, whose perfidious moderation had lost 
the country under pretext of preserving it. 


XII. 


_ Danton, alternately in the Convention or the camps, 
‘Tising above both parties by the force of his character 
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urged by voice and gesture the péople to the frontiers, and 
appeared to command the Convention to peace, in order to 
concentrate every energy against foreign powers. Robes- 
pierre, in the name of the Jacobins, addressed a proclama- 
tion to the people, which ascribed all our reverses to the 
Girondists. He accused them of having been the instiga- 
tors of pillage, in order to dishonor popular doctrines, and 
to rauk the rich, the proprietors, and the commercialists, 
on the side of the counter-revolution. He demanded a 
rampart of heads between the nation and its enemies, and 
first those of the Girondists. ; 

But beneath this visible movement of the Jacobins, of 
the Commune, of the Cordeliers, and of the sections, which 
was active against the leaders of the Conyention, a subter- 
raneous conventicle, sometimes public, sometimes secret, 
was occupied in reuniting and inflaming the elements of 
an insurrection of the people against the majority of the 
Convention. This insurrectionary assembly met sometimes 
in a hall of the Hétel-de-Ville, sometimes in small numbers 
at a house in the Faubourg St. Marceau.: There might be 
seen Marat, Dubois-Crancé, Duquesnoy, Drouet, Choudieu, 
Pache, the mayor of Paris, Chaumette, Hébert, Momoro, Pa: 
ais, Dubuisson, the Spaniard Gusman, Proly, Pereyres, Dop- 
sent, president of the section of the city, one of the organ 
izers of the prison massacres; Hassenfratz, Henriét, Du- 
fourny. The secondary agents were for the most part men 
of the 6th of October, of the 20th June, of the 10th of Au- 
gust, of the 2d of September—a revolutionary phalanx 
which the Commune had preserved. These restless minds, 
after having obeyed. the instigations of Pétion and his 
friends, were ready to obey those of Pache, Marat, and 
Robespierre. 


j 


XIII. 


Danton, infor by a letter from his brother-in-law, 
Charpentier, of the illness of his wife, had departed pre- 
cipitately from Condé, to come and receive the last sigh 
of the companion of his youth. Death had preceded him. 
On alighting from his carriage at the door of his house, it 
was announced to him that his wife had expired. They 
wished to remove him from this funeral spectacle; but 
Danton, who, beneath the impetuosity of his political pas- 
sions, and the debaucheries' of his life, cherished a tender- 
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ness, mingled with respect, for the mother of his children, 
moved aside the friends who disputed his entrance over 
his own threshold, and ascending desperately into the cham- 
ber, threw himself upon the bed, raised the sheet, and, cov- 
ering with kisses and tears the half-cold body of his wife, 
passed all the night. in sobs and groans. No one dared to 
interrupt his grief, or wrest him from this coffin to drag 
him to sedition. The projects of the conspirators were 
adjourned; their chief was wanting.. In the mean while, 
Dubuisson harangued the Assembly, and demonstrated to 
it the urgency of anticipating the Girondists, who spoke 


every day ofavenging the murders of September. “ Death,” 
‘said he, on concluding, “to these hypocrites of patriotism 


and virtue !” 


XIV. 


Uplifted arms, and the gestures of death, formed the si- 
lent applause of this discourse. The names of twenty-two 
Girondist deputies were discussed, and their heads devoted. 
This sum of twenty-two heads corresponded, by a sort of 
requital, to that of the twenty-two Jacobins whom Dumou- 
riez had promised, as was said, to deliver to the vengeance 
of his army, and to the wrath of the stranger. Some pro- 
posed to. hang Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, Pétion, Bar- 
baroux, and their friends, to the branches of the trees of the 
Tuileries ; others, to conduct them to the Abbaye, and there 
renew upon them the deadly justice of September. Marat, 
whose name had nothing to dread from farther forfeit, and 
for whom glory was but the luster of crime, dispelled these 
scruples. “ They call us drinkers of blood,” said he: “ well, 
let us merit the name by drinking the blood of our enemies. 
The death of tyrants is the last right of slaves. Cesar was 
assassinated in the public senate; let us treat the traitorous 
representatives of the country in the same manner—let us 
slay them upon their benches, the theater of their crimes.” 

Mamin, who had borne the head of théweincess Lamballe 
on the point of his pike, proposed that he, and some others 
of his fellow-murderers, should assassinate the Girondists in 
their own houses... Hébert inclined to this proposal. ‘* Death 
dealt without noise in the darkness will as well avenge the 
country of traitors, and will show the hand of the, people 
suspended at all hours over the heads of conspirators.” 

This plan was adopted, without excluding, however, the 
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: idea of Marat, should the opportunity of a more solemn 
murder present itself, in the midst of the tumult, or in the 
assault. which the people might make on the Convention. 
Money was distributed to arouse the agitators; and the 
night of the 9th to the 10th of March was appointed for 
its execution, 


XV. 


While the conspirators of the insurrectional committee 
recruited their forces, a fortuitous revelation informed the 
Girondists of the nature of the conspiracy planned against 
their lives. The hair-dresser, Siret, with the habitual bab- 
bling of his profession, had confided tothe president of 
the section of L’isle St. Louis, Mauger, that on the morrow, 
at noon, the Girondists would have ceased to exist. Mau- 
ger,a friend of Kervélégan, the deputy of Finisterre, and 
one of the firmest and bravest of Roland’s faction, went at 
nightfall to Kervélégan’s, and conjured him, in the name 
of his personal safety, not to go on the morrow to the sit- 
ting of the Convention and not to sleep in his. house or 
ing the night of the 9th tothe 10th. Kervélégan, who 
pected that very evening the principal chiefs of the Gironde 
to supper, transmitted Mauger’s advice to them, and sent 
to warn all the deputies on the same side to refrain from 
presenting themselves at the Convention, and to absent 
themselves from their homes during the day and following 
night. He ran himself to Gamon, one of the inspectors of 
the hall, to urge the necessary measures for the safety of 
the Convention. He went afterward to awaken the com- 
mandant of the federal battalion of Finisterre in the bar- 
racks, and placed this battalion under arms. Already some 
groups were on the road. 

Louvet, the courageous accuser of Robespierre, still 
lodged in the street St. Honoré, not far from the club of 
the Jacobins. He knew that on the first revolt of the 

eople, he would be selected as the earliest victim. He 
led, from the first, the life of an exile, never going out but 
to present himself in the Convention, always armed, solic- 
iting an asylum under different roofs wherein to pass the 
night, and only frequenting his own dwelling furtively to 
visit a young woman who was devoted to him. It was 
that of Lodoiska, whose beauty, courage, and love he has 
immortalized in his recitals. This woman, whose eye 
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watched feeseant™ the least symptoms, heard, at the 
commencement of night, an unusual tumult in the street, 
and shouts which proceeded from a more numerous body 
than usual at the door of the Jacobins. She ran there, 
penetrated into the hall, above the tribunes, where women 
were admitted; she was present, unknown, at the sinister 
preliminaries of the outrage reserved for the night. She 
saw the conspiracy break out, arrange its plans, give the 
word of order,. proffer the oath, extinguish the flambeaux, 
aud draw their sabers. Immediately, mingling with the 
crowd, she escaped to warn her lover. — Louvet, leaving his 
retreat, ran to Pétion, where some of his friends had met. 
They quietly deliberated on the projects of the decrees 
which were proposed to be preseuted on the morrow, 
Louvet persuaded them with difficulty to abstain from go- 
ing to the nightly meeting of the Convention. Vergniaud 
refused to believe in the crime; Pétion, indifferent to his 
fate, preferred awaiting it in his house to flying from it. 
The others dispersed, and went to demand safety from the 
hospitality of others until daylight. Louvet ran from door 
to door in the night, to warn Barbaroux, Buzot, Salles, and 
Valazé to withdraw in haste from the pikes of the assas- 
sins. Brissot, already informed, had gone to instruct the 
ministers and animate them by his intrepidity. 


XVI. 


While the Girondist deputies thus escaped from their 
enemies’ hands, parties of Cordeliers, armed with pistols 
and sabers, went to the printing-house of Gorsas, the ed- 
itor of the “ Chronique de Paris,” forced the gates, tore 
the papers, and pillaged the workshops. 

Another column, about a thousand of the people, coming 
from a civic repast under the pillars of the markets, march- 
ed to the Convention, and defiled in the hall amid cries of 
“ Vivre libre ou mourir |”? The empty benches of the Gi- 
rondists disconcerted the projects of their enemies. The 
former, braving the yells and menaces of the mobs and the 
tribunes, were on the following day at their post. An as- 
semblage of about 5000 men from the faubourgs filled the 
Rue St. Honoré, the court of Manége, and the terrace of 
the Feuillants. 

Sabers, pistols, pikes were shaken over the heads of the 
deputies amid cries of ‘* Mort d Brissot et & Pétion ! Four- 
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a. nier YAmericain, Varlet, Champion, and other well-known 

; <= declaimers of the mob demanded the heads of three hun- 

-. » dred moderate deputies. They went in a deputation, to 

_ ts the council of the Commune, to exact that the barriers of 

’ _ Paris should be closed and insurrection proclaimed. 

: The council rejected these demands; Marat himself 
disclaimed and abused Fournier and his companions. 

_.» The Convention was as tumultuous as the mob itself. 

Insult and provocation emanated from all sides. 

* Barrére, undecided between the Girondists and the 
Montagnards, and, in consequence, tolerated by the two 
parties, lulled for a moment the general fury, by diverting 

: their attention to patriotic and vague discourses, and pro- 
testing at the same time against the aristocracy of the Gi- 
rondists, against the anarchy of the Montagnards, and 
against the municipal insurrection of Paris. ‘ They talk,” 
said he, “of cutting off, this night, the heads of the deputies! 
Citizens, the heads of the deputies are perféctly safe; the 
heads of the deputies are placed upon every department 
of the republic; who then dare touch them?” Unanimous 
applause greeted the voice of Barrére, and appeared to 
guaranty the lives of the representatives of the nation 
against the poniards of the people of Paris. Robespierre 
tendered, as a remedy to the evil, the concentration of the 
executive power in the assemblies. He caused them to 
desire an assembly of public safety, that is to say, a dicta- 
torship without the interference of the Convention. ‘“ Be- 
hold, citizens,’”’ said Danton, with a countenance which 
displayed a prophetic foresight of the public safety, “ be- 
hold, citizens, the splendid destiny ‘which awaits you! 
What! you, a nation with reason for your support, have 
not yet overthrown the world! (Applause suspended for 
a moment the transport of his enthusiasm.) Under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest difficulty, when the enemy was 
at the gates of Paris, 1 told those who ‘then governed : 
Your discussions are miserable; I know no one but the 
enemy—let us attack him. (Renewed clapping of hands.) 
You who fatigue me with your private contests,” resumed 
he, regarding by turns Marat, Robespierre, and the Gi- 

‘yondists, “in lieu of occupying yourselves with the safety 
of the republic, I look upon you all as traitors ; I place 
you all in the same rank. Ah! what signifies to me my 
reputation? Let France be free, and my name blem- 
ished !” 
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-archy itself. He protested against the reunion of 
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Cambacéres demanded the organization of a revolution- . 
ary tribunal. Buzot exclaimed that he tena d a 
, ~<' 


Franceé into a state of darker despotism than t 
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power in asingle hand. “ He did not protest,” murmur-— e F 
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ed Marat, “when all power was vested in the haa 
Roland.” mes . 
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The Convention decreed that the members of this revo- 
lutionary tribunal should be named by itself. 

This decision, which gave a power of life or death in the 
Assembly, visibly disquieted Danton. They were about to 
close the meeting—he sprung upon his bench, and rushed 
to the tribune; his imperious gestures forced the deputies, 
already standing, to reseat themselves. 

“T summon,” said Danton, in a commanding tone, “ all 
good citizens not to quit their posts. (All the members 
silently resumed their seats). What, citizens,” said he, 
‘you would not part without taking those great measures 
which the safety of the republic demands! I feel how 
important it is to ordain judicial measures to punish the 
counter-revolutionists; it is for them that the tribunal is 


_nhecessary; it is.on their account that this tribunal should 


take the place of the supreme tribunal of the people’s ven- 
geance. Deliver them yourselves from the popular fury; 
humanity commands it: nothing is more difficult than to 
define a political crime, but is it not necessary that extraor- 
dinary laws placed without the social institutions should 
terrify rebels and overtake the guilty? Here the public 
safety demands great means and terrible measures. I do 
not see a middle path between the ordinary forms and a 
revolutionary tribunal. 

“The moment is come; let us be lavish of men and 
money. Remember, citizens, you are responsible to our 
armies for their blood and for their funds. I demand, 
then, that the tribunal be organized in full assembly. [I 
require the Convention to judge my reasoning, and to de-' 
spise the injurious qualifications which they have dared 
to apply to me. This evening the organization of a rey- 
olutionary tribunal, the organization of an executive pow- 
er; to-morrow a military movement; let your commission- 
ers set out to-morrow; let all France arise, fly to arms, 
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and march against the enemy! Let Holland be invaded, 
slet Begium be free, British commerce ruined; let the 
: nds» f liberty triumph in this country! Let our arms, 
, ictorious every where, bring deliverance and happiness 
to the people, and let the world be avenged!” 
wy4 ” Bek 3 P 
2 44 SAV Ets: 
” The national heart of France seemed to beat in Danton’s 
breast ; his impassioned words echoed in the mind like the 
charge of battalions on the soil of the country. He de- 
scended from the tribune into the arms of his colleagues 
r of La Montagne. That evening the revolutionary tribunal 
was definitively decreed. Five judges and a jury named 
by the Convention; a public accuser also appointed by it, 
death and confiscation of wealth to the profit of the repub- 
lic—such was this tribunal of state, the only institution 
_thought capable of defending the republic in such a mo- 
ment against anarchy, a counter-revolution, and Europe. 
The Girondists dared not refuse this measure to the pub- 
lic impatience and the urgency of necessity. By a strange 
perversion of human affairs Barrére, who objected to this 
law, himself made the most sanguinary use of it: and Dan- 
ton, who sought it, paid to it the torfeit of his head. 
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XIX. 
The people, aroused by public danger and the Assembly 


of insurrection, again besieged the Convention. A second 
project of the murder of the Girondists in their houses 
was planned in the conventicle of the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau. Danton, aware, through his agents, of all these plots, 
formed and broken at his will, warned the menaced depu- 
ties a second time to quit their dwellings. 

But the pride of the Girondists suffered under this supe- 
riority of Danton’s position; they answered his informa- 
tion with contempt, they followed Robespierre even in his 
silence, they attributed to these two men all the madness 
of Marat, all the delirium of anarchy. 

The members of this party, united in council at Roland's, 
decided at last upon profiting by the indignation which the 
insurrection of the people against the Convention had ex- 
cited among the citizens of Paris to regain the ascendency 
which had escaped them. Vergniaud, who had long been 
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silent, yielded to the solicitations of his colleagues, and vs 
te 


prepared a discourse to demand the vengeance ome pinign® - 
against the poniards of Marat. .But division was already 
introduced into the faction of the Gironde. Vergniaud, 
beloved and admired by all the Girondists, no longer ex- 
pressed the policy of his party; he affected the post of =~ 
moderator, and thus approached Danton. ‘These two men 

who thus clashed had only the blood of September <a . 
them. Vergniaud spoke as follows: “ Incessantly assail- 

ed by obscure calumny, I have abstained from the tribune 

as long as I thought my presence there would excite pas- 

sion, and I could bring there the hope of being useful to my 
country ; but to-day, when we are all—I believe so, at least 
—reunited by the feeling of a danger become common to 

us all—to-day, when the National Convention entirely finds 

itself upon the brink of an abyss where the least impulse 

would precipitate it and liberty forever; now, when the 
emissaries of Catiline not only present themselves at the 

gates of Rome, but have the audacity to come into this 
assembly to display the symptoms of insurrection—I can 

no longer keep silence, which would become a real treason. 

I will tell the truth without dread of the assassins; for as- 

sassins are cowards, and I know how to defend my life 
against them. 

“A portion of the members of the National Convention 
have regarded the Revolution as the finale of a day, when 
France was constituted a republic, when they thought it 
was necessary to arrest the revolutionary movement, to 
restore tranquillity to the people, and promptly to make 
the necessary laws, that this tranquillity may be durable. 
Other members, on the contrary, alarmed by the dangers 
with which the coalition of kings menaces us, have thought 
that it behooved’ them to perpetuate commotion. The 
Convention had a grand process to judge. Some saw in 
the appeal to the people, or in the simple confinement of the 
gultiy, a means of avoiding a war which would cause the 
effusion of billows of blood anda solemn homage rendered 
to the national sovereignty. Others saw in this measure 
the seeds of intestine wars, and a submission to the tyrant; 
the first were called Royalists, they accused the second of 
not having been so anxious to decapitate Louis as to place 
the crown upon the brow of a new tyrant. From that 
time the fire of passion was kindled in the heart of this 
assembly; and the aristocracy, putting no limits to its 
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hopes, conceived the infernal projec destroying the 

onveution by itself.” After having denounced aij] the 
facts which revealed a plan of insurrection and assassina- 
tion on the days of the 9th aud 10th of March, “ Citizens,” 
pursued Vergniaud, “such is the depth of the abyss which 
has yawned beneath your steps. Has the veil at last fallen 
from your eyes? Have you learned at last to recognize 
the usurpers of the title of friends of the people ? "And 
you, most unfortunate and unhappy people, will you be any 
longer the dupes of hypocrites, who prefer obtaining to 
meriting applause ¢ 

“The counter-revolutionists deceive you with words of 
equality and liberty. A tyrant of antiquity had an iron 
couch on which he caused his victims to be stretched, mu- 
tilating those that were longer than the bed, painfully dis- 
locating those who were too short to reach the end. This 
tyrant loved equality, and behold that of the wretches who 
‘would tear you to pieces by their fury? The equality of 
social man is no longer that of rights; it is no more that 
of fortune than that of height, hee of force, of mind, activ- 
ity, industry, and labor ; it is the license which is repre- 
sented under the guise of liberty; it has, like the heathen 
gods, its Druids who desire to nourish it with human blood. 
May these cruel priests undergo the fate of their predeces- 
sors! May infamy seal forever the dishonored stone 
which will cover their ashes ! 

“And you, my colleagues, the moment is come; you 
must choose at length between an energy which saves 
you and the weakness which loses all governments ; if 
you yield, the sport of every faction, the victims of all the 
conspirators, you will soon be slaves. When people first 
prostrated themselves before the sun, to call him the father 
of nature, do you suppose it was vetoed by destructive 
clouds,’ which bore the tempest on their wing? No; 
doubtless, brilliant with glory, it advanced into the im- 
mensity of space, and spread fecundity and light over the 
universe. Well, let us dispel by our firmness these clouds 
which envelop our political horizon; let us thunder against 
anarchy, which is as much an enemy of liberty as des- 
potism ; let us found liberty upon the laws and upon. a 
wise constitution—you will soon see thr ones crumble, 
scepters break, and the people stretching forth their arms, 
proclaim in joyful cries, ‘ Universal fraternity |’ ”’ 

This eloquent discourse, which gained the orator vast 
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applause, only produced a fruitless sound which shook the 
mind of the Assembly without giving it any direction. 

Marat succeeded the orator of the-Girondists. Ths cyn- 
icism of his countenance said plainly that he despised elo- 
quence, and that he did not pretend to it. : 

‘‘T.do not present myself,” said he, ‘‘ with a flowery dis- 
course, with parasitical phrases, to sue for applause. I 
come forward with some luminous ideas, formed to dissi- 
pate all this vain juggling which you have just heard. No 
one is more grieved than myself to see here two parties ; 
one of which does not desire to save the Revolution, the 
other of which knows not how to save it.’”? At these words, 
the hall and the tribunes broke out into applause, as 
if to strike into the souls of the Girondists the dart which 
Marat had hurled. The Assembly, already divided into 
two equal parties, each of which were desirous that the 
victory should be forgotten, that it might not appear de- 
feated, voted for the printing of the discourse of Vergni- 
aud as well as that of Marat. Such approbation was so 
like an insult that Vergniaud, offended, declared that his 
speech was extempore and had escaped his recollection. 

Danton, at this epoch, had frequent conferences with 
Guadet, Gensonné, and Vergniaud, and evidently inclined 
toward the party of these men, who, by their talents and 
eloquence, promised the republic a government less anar- 
chical at home, more imposing abroad. Constantly at- 
tacked by Brissot, Valazé, Louvet, Barbaroux, Isnard, Bu- 
zot, and all the young Girondists, who were urged on by 
the virtuous indignation of Roland and his wife, Danton 
bore their assaults in silence, and, either through magna- 
nimity or prudence, restrained his anger and refused the 
conflict which the Girondists unceasingly offered him. But 
in spite of the reiterated attempts of the moderate Girond- 
ists, a reconciliation could never be effected. The past 
hfe of Danton branded his genius with sterility, and his 
connection with the Septembrists pursued him, and in him 
pursued the republic, 


XX. > 


It was at this period that, at the suggestion of Isnard, 
the first committee of public safety was formed: the mem- 
bers were impartially chosen, and consisted of Dubois- 
Crancé, Pétion, Gensonné, Guyton de Morveau, Robes- 
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pierre, Barbaroux, Ruhl, Vergniaud, Fabre d’Eglantine, 
Buzot, Delmas, Guadet, Condorcet, Bréard, Cams, Prieur 
(of the Marne), Cuewtle Desmoulins, Barrére, Quinette, 
Danton, Siéyés, Lasource, Isnard, Cambacérés, Jean De- 
bry, Treilbard, Aubry, Garnier (de Saintes), Lindet Le- 
fébre, Tene eal one- “Lepaux,| Ducos, Sillery, Lamarque, 
and Boyer- Fonfréde. The forces of the parties balanced 
each other, and redoubled energy marked the acts of the 
governments and the Commune during this brief reconcili- 
ation. The danger of the country turned every thought 
toward war; the tocsin sounded in Paris, the drums beat, 
and the sections flew to arms. Santerre was at the head 
of 2000 armed citizens. The Convention ordered, and the 
committee of public safety directed... The Commune made 
domiciliary visits to arrest conspirators, disarm the aristo- 
crats, and banish from the capital the suspected nobles and 
priests. The revolutionary tribunal began to sit, and the 
guillotine was erected on the Place de la Révolution, as an 
institution of the republic; but the Girondists turned the 
edge of the knife upon the heads of the émigvés and aristo- 
crats, and did not venture to strike at their real enemies. 


XXI. 


Since the retirement of her husband, Madame Roland 
despaired of liberty. ‘The ingratitude of the people oblit- 
erated glory, and of all the promises of the republic, Ma- 
dame Roland had seen none realized but crime and deso- 
lation. Calumny, which was unsparingly heaped on her- 
self and her husband, terrified her far more than the scaf- 
fold. - She still retained the friendship of Barbaroux, Pé- 
tion, Louvet, Brissot, and Buzot, and she prepared to leave 
Paris with “her husband and her _ for her house at 
Beaujolais. f 

But the agitation of the moment, and Aver’ increasing dan- 
gers of every day delayed her departure from week to 
week. Divided between her affection for Roland and her 
child, her anxiety for her friends and her grief for the mis- 
fortynes of her country, she suffered all the agony of a 
wife, a motoer, and the leader of a party; and her dwell- 
ing, situated ine dark street of the Quartier du Panthéon, 
contained as much trouble and sorrow as a palace. 


BOOK XXXIX. 


+ I. 


Events followed each other, in rapid succession: the 
influence of the Girondists in the departments, artificially 
supported by the journals in the pay of Roland, increased 
every day. The commissioners*of the Convention hastened 
from town to town, installing or overthrowing the local 
authorities, as they favored the Jacohins or the Girondists, 
The majority of the Convention, decided by the Plain, fol- 
lowed Barrére. Robespierre quitted Danton, who was 
suspected of complicity im the treason of Dumouriez, Le- 
gendre undertook to reconcile them. 


Il. 


Danton and Robespierre met at his table. Danton, who 
possessed the frankness and placability of force, advanced 
toward Robespierre, and held out his hand; Robespierre 
did not extend his own, and remained silent until the con- 
clusion of dinner, when he uttered a few, words which, 
without directly designating Danton, expressed his mistrust 
and contempt for those men who only looked upon revolu- 
tions as bloody paths for fortune, and as victories only to 
be valued by the’spoil. This was a pointed allusion to the 
suspicions already entertained against Danton, and the lat- 
ter replied by some sarcasms on those men who deem their 
pride virtue and their cowardice moderation. The two 
rivals separated, bitterer foes than before; Danton again 
sought the Girondists, and humbled himself so far as to re- 
quest forgiveness for the past. . 

One day a deputy from Danton’s party, named Meil- 
hand, having met him in the Convention, entered into con- 
versation with him; Marat passed, whispered a, few words 
in Danton’s ear, and walked away. ‘“ The wretch!’ said 
Danton to Meilhand: “ blood, blood, always blood. Let 
us leave this place: these men horrify me’ and he led 
Meilhand to the garden of the Tuileries. Meilhand, see- 
ing his friend weighed down with remorse, and ready to 
liston to the counsels of moderation, pointed out to him 
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that Marat dishonored his policy, and that Robespierre, af- 

er having destroyed his popularity, would threaten his 
very life. He also pointed out to him the necessity of a 
strong hand to direct the republic, which would curb the 
populace, impel the nation forward, direct the Convention, 
and crush, like vile reptiles, Marat in his blood, and Robes. 
pierre in his pride. “ You are this man,” added he; + e- 
clare in our favor: we will for get the past and follow you, 
and your ambition will be the safety of the country.’? Dan- 
ton listened attentively, and then, with the accent of a des- 
perate resolve, “ Do not let us speak any further,” said he. 
“It is impossible ; your friends have no confidence in me ; 
I should ruin myself for them, and they would then sur. 
render me to our common enemies. The die is cast, let 
death decide.” 

Danton was avoided by the Girondists on account of his 
violence, and by Robespierre on account of his immorality. 
The terror he inspired alone protected him against con- 
tempt, and he openly braved his infamous reputation. 

He had purchased and furnished a country-house, on the 
banks of the Sévres, and there, like Mirabeau, he retired — 
with his intimate friends to meditate over some new coup 
d’ état. 

Since the death of his wife, Danton had felt keenly his 
isolated position, and a young and beautiful girl of excel- 
lent family, named Louise Gély, had won his heart. -Al- 
though she was only sixteen, Danton wished to marry her, 
and his wife on her death-bed had named her as the fittest 
mother to her orphan children. He was himself but thirty- 
three, and wished to retire from the tumult of the Revolu- 
tion into the repose of conjugal happiness. ~ 


Lil 


The father of Mademoiselle Gély had been a huisser au- 
diencier of the parliament, and Danton had appointed him 
to a lucrative post in the office of the minister of naval af- 
fairs. .The family entertained a-grateful sense of this ac- 
tion; but if the name of Danton created prestige, it also 
carried horror with it, and the mother of the young girl for 
a long time refused her consent. She bitterly reproached 
Danton with his conduct during the days of September, 
and his vote on the king’s trial; Danton confessed he bad 
acted wrongly in the first crisis of the Revolution, but at- 
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tributed it to the impetuosity of his patriotism and his 
youth; expressed sincere regret for having voted for the 
death of Louis XVL., but attributed this vote to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and his conviction of the impossibil- 
ity of saving the king. 


The frankness and regret of these confessions softened 
Madan ély, and the hand of Louise was given to Danton. 
Ly. 


The affection of Danton for his bride induced him to 
consent to give their union the religious character requir- 
ed by the pious habits and tenets of the family into which 
he was about toenter. Atthe moment when the ceremo- 
nies and ministers of the Catholic religion were most pro- 
scribed and persecuted, Danton caused his marriage to be 
celebrated in the chamber, and by the ministry of a non- 
juring priest, M. de Kéravanen, who was afterward curé 
of St. Germain des-Prés. Previous to the ceremony Dan- 
ton went into the next room and confessed to the priest. 

The stories of the immense fortune he possessed, said to 
be the result of his peculations in Belgium, were appa- 
rently refuted by the scanty dower he settled on his wife, 
consisting of 30,000 francs, in assignats, which soon after 
were worth only 12,000. He gave his wife a purse con- 
taining fifty louis d’or as the wedding present. 

It was at this moment that Danton brooded most deep- 
ly over the restoration of the monarchy in the Orleans fam- 
ily by means of the army. Some days after his marriage 
he asked his wife if she had spent the fifty louis he had 
given her. “ No,” replied she. ‘I reserved them to re- 
turn to you on some urgent occasion,” ‘Give them to 
me,” replied Danton, “I need them for a purpose which I 
can only reveal to you.” He then told her that a plot to 
modify the republic was ripe, and that a movement -in 
Paris, coinciding with a movement of the army, would 
soon summon the Duc d’Orléans to the throne; that the 
duke’s consent was alone wanting, that a discreet and 
trusty agent must be sent to sound him, and that he had 
chosen his secretary Miger, and the fifty louis were des- 
tined to pay his expenses. 

The Due d’Orléans, however, refused his sanction to a 
movement which appeared to him culpable or premature, 
and Danton adjourned the execution, but not the design. 


DANTON ACCUSED. ATT 


Some days after the desertion of Dumouriez, Lasource, 
one of the friends of Roland, insinuated in a speech that La- 
croix and Danton were participators in the treason of their 
friend, with the design of re-establishing royalty. ‘“ This 
is the cloud we must pierce,’’*said Lasource, pointing to- 
ward Danton. “I demand that a commission aed 
to discover and punish the guilty. The people have seen 
the throne and the capitol, Jet them now behold the Tar- 
peian- rock and the scaffold. (Applause.) I demand, 
moreover, that Egalité and Sillery be arrested; and to 
prove to the nation that we will never make terms with a 
tyrant, I demand that we all swear the death of him who 
shall attempt to make himself king or dictator.” The 
whole assembly rose and repeated the oath of Lasource. 
The suspicions which had lurked in every breast seem to 
have at length found vent by the voice of Lasource. 

ve 

The attitude of Danton, during the speech of Lasource, 
revealed what was passing his mind, and never had his 
features so perfectly expressed, in so few minutes, all the 
changes of which the human physiognomy is capable. 
When Lasource had descended from the tribune, Danton 
rose, and passing in front of the benches of La Montagne, 
where he sat, leaned toward the friends of Robespierre, 
and said to them, in an under tone, pointing with his hand 
toward the Girondists, “ The wretches, they would cast 
their crimes upon us!” The Montagnards comprehended 
that Danton, at last forced from his long hesitation, decided 
for them, and was about to crush their enemies. Every 
eye followed him to the tribune. He turned himself, bow- 
ing with proud deference toward the Montagne, and with 
a voice whose gravity ill concealed his emotion, said, 
“Citizens,” indicating by gesture, that he addressed the 
Montagnards alone, “ I must commence by rendering hom- 
age to you. You, who are seated upon that Montagne, 
have judged better than J. I have long thought that, 
whatever was the impetuosity of my character, 1 ought to 
temper the feelings which nature has implanted in me, to 
employ, under the difficult circumstances in which my mis- 
sion has placed me the moderation which events appear 
to me to require. You accused me of weakness—you 
were right: I acknowledge it before all France, It is we 
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who are accused; we, formed to denounce imposture and 
wickedness; and they are the men whom we respected, 
who to-day assume the attitude of denunciators |” 

His loud voice resounded like a tocsin above the mur- 
murs of the Girondists, and the anticipated applause of La 
Montagne. After having justified, by contradictions aud 
affirmations, his conduct in his relations with Dumouriez, 
he paused a moment, as if to judge the effect of his justifi- 
cation, to feel the ground on which he trod, and gather 
wrath, afterward resuming— 

“ And now,” said he, ‘“ because I have been too wise 
and too circumspect; because it has been artfully circula- 
ted that I had a party, that 1 desired to be dictator; because 
I have not chosen, by answering my adversaries until now, 
to produce violent dissension, nor to form divisions in this 
assembly—I am accused of despising and reviling the Con- 
vention. Abuse the Convention! and who, then, more than 
myself has sought to raise its dignity, to fortify its author- 
ity? Have I not spoken of my enemies themselves with 
respect? And why have I abandoned this system of si- 
lence and moderation? Because there is a term to pru- 
dence; because by those even who ought to applaud my 
circumspection, it is permissible to attack in my turn, and 
to overstep the limits of patience! Do we desire a king ¢ 
It is they who had the baseness to wish to save the tyrant 
by an appeal to the people, who have been justly suspect- 
ed of desiring a king! it is they only who have manifestly 
desired to punish Paris for its heroism, by raising the de- 
partments against her; it is they only who i supped 
clandestinely with Dumouriez when he was at Paris; yes, 
it is they only who are the accomplices of this conspiracy.” 
At each of these direct insinuations against Lasource, 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux, and Brissot, La Montagne answer- 
ed by:shouts of applause, which interrupted the apostro- 
phes and shrill voice of Marat. ‘ Name those to whom 
you allude,” cried Gensonné and Guadet to the orator. 
“Well, then, hear me;” answered Danton, turning toward 
the Girendists. ‘ Listen,” repeated Marat, “to the names 
of those who desire to murder their country.” ‘ Will you 
hear one word which. comprises all,” resumed Danton. 
“Yes, yes,” reiterated all sides. Danton then, with the 
accent and gesture of a man who throws off all caution, 
said, ‘* Well, I believe there is no further truce between 
La Montagne and the patriots who desired the death of 
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the tyrant, and the cowards who, in wishing to save him, 
have calumniated us through all France.” 

La Montagne, accepting this sign of separation between 
itself and the Girondists, rose as one man and uttered ve- 
hement exclamations. 


« VIE 


Danton entered into some details for his own justifica- 
tion, and afterward turning again toward La Montagne, 
“1 shall prove that [ am an immutable revolutionist—that 
1 will resist all attempts against it; and I beg you, citizens, 
to accept this augury.” La Montagne, from their elevated 
benches, opened their arms to-Danton as if to embrace 
their new chief. ‘‘ Rally yourselves,” resumed he, finally, 
in a voice which seemed to rend the Montagne from its 
base; “rally yourselves, you who have pronounced the 
arrest of the tyrant, against the cowards who wished to 
spare him! Close up your ranks, call the people to crush 
our common enemies within! Confound, by the vigor and 
imperturbability of your character, all those wretches, all 
the aristocrats, all the modérés, all those who have calum- 
niated you in the departments. No more peace, no more 
truce, no further transactions with them!’ The fury of 
his soul seemed to have passed to the party of La Mon- 
tagne. ‘I march to the republic; let us march together ; 
we will see whether we or our foul detractors first attain the 
goal. I demand that the commission of Six, whom you 
have just named on the proposition of Lasource, examine 
not only the conduct of those who have ‘calumniated us, 
and who have conspired against the indivisibility of the 
republic, but of those also who have sought to save the 
tyrant.” Danton descended into the arms of his colleagues 
of La Montagne. This discourse broke down the dike 
between the two parties; wrath and blood must flow. 


» 
.* 


VIII. 


In his turn, Marat accused every one. Santerre an- 
nounced that the hundred battalions, formed by Carnot 
and himself, had left Paris to fill the void which treason 
had made on our frontiers in the north. Custine wrote that 
he had commenced his retreat. The Cordeliers, the Jac- 
obins, the commune, the sections, redoubled their energy, 
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and burst forth in imprecations against the Girondists, who 
scattered division between Paris and the departments, 
and who, incapable of directing the republic, plotted in 
Roland’s private meetings the destruction of the best pa- 
triots, and the re-establishment of royalty. 


Lx. 


The necessary acts for the public safety apparently per- 
plexed, during some days, the acts, the votes, and the 
speeches in the Convention; all minds appeared unani- 
mous, but they were silent, sure of the ambition and hatred 
which only awaited an opportunity to break forth. After 
Danton’s speech, Marat’s party, certain of so redoubtable 
a support, became daily more audacious, 

Pétion denounced to the Convention one of those ad- 
dresses which provoked the murder of a varty of the na- 
tional representation: ‘‘Who better merits the scaffold 
than this Roland ?”’ said this address; “ and yet he breathes. 
In whatever direction we cast our eyes, we see none but 
traitors. Legislators terrify them by the penalty of death. 
Mountain of the Convention save the republic! or if you 
do not feel powerful enough to do this, dare to say so 
with frankness; we will charge ourselves with doing it.” 
Danton, overstepping all bounds, proposed an honorable 
mention of this address. He rushed to the tribune, with 
Fabre d’Eglantine and many members of the Montagne, to 
precipitate Pétion from it. “ Remain, Pétion,” cried Duper- 
ret to him; “we have children—they will avenge us.’’- 
“You are wretches,” answered Danton. Cries of “A das 
le dictateur!” arose from the Plain. The deputies de- 
scended from their benches, and cast themselves in. two 
different torrents about the tribune. A Girondist drew a 
poniard from the scabbard. A Montagnard placed the 
barrel of a pistol to Duperret’s breast. The president put 
on his hat. Pétion continued to comment on the address, 
and to demand vengeance for the outrages directed against 
the members of the national representation. Murmurs and 
shouts of laughter interrupted him at every word. 

Danton succeeded Pétion. ‘ Have wea right to expect 
more wisdom from the people than we show them our- 
selves? Have not they a right to feel the effervescences 
which conducted them to patriotic delirium, when this 
tribune seemed an arena of gladiators? Have I not been 
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hourly assailed myself in this place? Have I not been 
told that I desire to be a dictator? Iam going to examine 
coolly the proposition of Pétion. I shall mix up no pas- 
sion therein. I will preserve my equanimity whatever 
sentiments of indignation may oppress my bosom. I know 
what the result of this great drama will be. ‘The people 
will be the end. I desire the republic; I will prove that 
I proceed constantly to that end. The constitution will be 
so much more beautiful for having been born amid the 
storms of hberty. Thus did the ancients construct their 
walls, holding the trowel in one hand, and the sword which 
must defend them in the other; let no one then again bring 
us exaggerated denunciations as if we feared death! It 
becomes you well to rise against the people, because they 
have told you energetic truths! I demand that the motion 
of Pétion be disregarded.” 

Fonfréde indignantly arose and supported the motion 
of Pétion. 

“Citizens,” said in his turn Guadet, “the republic is 
lost if you suffer these wicked men to tell you with impu- 
nity that the Convention is corrupted.” Robespierre arose. 
“ Those who pretend,” said he, ‘that the majority of the 
Conyention is corrupted are fools; but those who would 
deny that t onvention may be sometimes annoyed by a 
coalition composed of some men profoundly corrupt, would 
be impostors. I am going partly to raise the veil.” 

At these words, Vergniaud was greatly excited, and de- 
manded himself that Robespierre might be heard. “ Al- 
though we have not,” said he, “an artificial discourse pre- 
pared, we shall know how to answer and confound these 
wretches.” ; 


? 


X, 


Robespierre accused Vergniaud and his party with the 
greatest vehemence. He concluded by demanding judg- 
ment against them. ‘The Montagne applauded the con- 
clusion of this discourse. Vergniaud ascended the tribune 
after Robespierre, and could with difficulty obtain a hearing. 


XI. 


* J shall dare to answer Robespierre,”’ said he, “ who, by 
a perfidious romance written in the silence of his cabinet, 
VOL. IX 
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and in cool irony, propagates fresh discord in the bosom 
of the Convention, I will hazard answering him without 
meditation. I have no need of art, like him; my soul 
suffices me. -My voice, which has carried terror more than 
once from this tribune to the palace, where its aid was 
given to precipitate the tyrant, will convey it also into 
the souls of those wretches who would substitute their 
tyranny for that of royalty. In vain they seek to exas- 
perate me; I will watch over myself, I will not second the 
infamous projects of those who strive to murder us, like the 
soldiers of Cadmus, to deliver our vacant places to the 
despots they prepare for us. Robespierre accuses us of 
being opposed in the month of July to the fall of Louis 
Capet. I answer that I myself was the very first in this 
tribune who spoke of the overthrow of the 3rd of July; 
and I will add that perhaps the energy of that discourse 
did not a little contribute to the ruin of the throne. In the 
commission of the Twenty-one, of which I was a member, 
we desired neither a new king nor a new regent; we de- 
sired a republic; and it was I who, after having presided 
all night of the 9th to the 10th of August, at the sound of 
the tocsin came, while Guadet presided amid the firing of 
cannon, to propose the republic in the name of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. I ask, citizens, is that having compounded 
with the court? is it to us it owes the debt of gratitude 4 
or rather to those who, by the persecutions which they 
have inflicted on us, avenge it so well for the evil we have 
done it ? 

*‘ Robespierre accuses us of having inserted in the de- 
cree of suspension an article purporting that he should be 
named governor to the prince royal. On the 17th of Au- 
gust I quitted the president’s chair, toward nine in the 
morning, to arrange in ten minutes the decree of abdica- 
tion. But when I had hastily put in order the project of 
the decree, victory floated uncertainly between the people 
and the palace. This nomination of a governor to the 
prince royal, in the case of the victory of the tyrant, re- 
moved constitutionally the son from the father, and thus 
delivered a hostage to the people against the vengeance of 
the court. Robespierre accuses us of having hired La 
Fayette and Narbonne. It was Guadet and myself who, 
in spite of the murmurs of the Legislative Assembly, at- 
tacked La Fayette at this bar, when he endeavored to 
play ‘le petit César,’ 
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“ Robespierre accuses us of having declared war against 
Austria. The question was not to know, then, whether we 
would have war—the war was, in fact, already made. The 
courage of the French has answered this accusation for us. 
We have, say they, calumniated Paris. Robespierre alone 
and his friends have aspersed this celebrated city. My 
thoughts have always recoiled with horror from the deplor- 
able scenes which have stained the Revolution ; but I have 
constantly maintained that they were the work, not of the 
people, but of some wretches gathered from all parts of 
the republic to live on pillage and murder in a town whose 
size and commotions offered a grand arena for their crimes. 
And who is it who calumniates the people ? the man who 
maintains their innocence of the crimes of some foreign 
brigands ? or he who obstinately imputes to the whole 
populace the odium of these scenes of blood?’ “They 
were a national vengeance,” shouted Marat. 

Vergniaud continued without regarding him. ‘“ We 
desired to fly from Paris, Robespierre tells us—he who 
wished to fly to Marseilles. As regards myself, I declare 
that if the Legislative Assembly left Paris, it would only 
be as Themistocles issued out of Athens—that is to say, 
with all the citizens, leaving no conquest to our enemies 
but rubbish and ashes, and fleeing before them only the 
better to dig their graves. Robespierre accuses us of hay- 
ing voted the appeal to the people. Do I owe to him the 
sacrifice, of an opinion which I thought good, and which 
might prevent the nation from a fresh war, the calamities 
of which I dreaded? And we are intriguers and machi- 
nators,” pursued Vergniaud; “ but did they see us on the 
10th of August propose to take the ministers into the bosom 
of the Legislative Assembly? Why we are modérés, 
Feuillants? We modérés! I wasnot such on the 10th of 
August, Robespierre, when you were concealed in your 
cave! Modérés! No, Iam not so in that sense, that I 
would desire to extinguish national energy. I know that 
liberty is always as active as the flame; that it 1s 1rrecon- 
cilable with a perfect calm, which belongs but to slaves. 
Since the abolition of royalty, I have heard revolutions 
often discussed; I have said to myself, ‘There are only 
two things possible: one that of property, or the agrarian 

law; and the other that which will lead us back again to 
royalty.’ Ihave formed.a firm resolution to oppose both ; 
if this is to be a modéré, why, then, I am one. 
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“T have also often heard insurrections spoken of; and I 
avow I have lamented it, whether insurrection has-an ob- 
ject or not. In the last case it is a convulsion for the po- 
litical body, which, uot being able to do it any good, must 
necessarily do it harm. If insurrection have a determined 
object, what can it be, if it be not to wrest power from the 
natioval representation to transfer it to the head of a sin- 
gle citizen ? 

“T have desired also terrible measures, but against the 
enemies of the country only—punishment, not proscrip- 
tion. The patriotism of some appears to consist in tor- 
menting, in causing tears to be shed; I would wish patri- 
otism to render every one happy. It is sought to consum- 
mate the Revolution by terror; I would desire to consum- 
mate it by love. In short, I have never thought, like the 
priests and savage ministers of the Inquisition, who spoke 
not of their merciful God, but by the glare of funeral piles, 
that we ought to discuss liberty in'the midst of daggers 
and executioners.” 

After having then replied to all the chief points of Ro- 
bespierre’s accusations, Vergniaud, examining Pétion’s pe- 
tition, thus resumed: ‘‘ You have ordained by your decree 
that the guilty of the 10th of March should be returned 
before the revolutionary tribunal; the crime is avowed. 
What heads have fallen? None!’ What accomplice has 
been arrested? None. You have ordered that the guilty 
should be restored to liberty, that they may be heard as 
witnesses; it is-but little better than if at Rome the senate 
had decreed that Lentulus should bear evidence in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. You have ordered the members of 
the central committee of instruction to appear at your bar? 
Have they obeyed you? have they come? Who are you, 
then? Inthe petition of the Corn Hall opprobrium is cast 
in unmeasured terms upon the National Convention; it is 
not a petition they are about to submit to you, but orders 
—they are about to dictate; they insolently propose to 
you the order of the day. Citizens, if you were not pri- 
vate individuals, I should say to you: Are you cowards 2 
Well! abandon yourselves to the chance of events, await 
in'stupor until you are driven away or murdered, and de- 
clare that you will be the slaves of the first brigand who 
would enchain you! You seek for accomplices of Du- 
mouriez; behold them! behold them! it is they who form- 
ed the central assembly of insurrection; it is they who 
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provoked the criminal address signed by some wicked in- 
triguers in the name of the section of the Corn Hall; all 
these men desire, like Dumouriez, the annihilation OF the 
Convention ; all grove men, like nee desire a king, 
and it is we who are walled the accomplices of Dumouriez! 
It is, then, forgotten that we incessantly denounced the Or- 
laahs fecsionk We the accomplices of Dumouriez! It is, 
then, forgotten that in the midst of the storm of an eight 
hours’ sitting, we rendered a decree which banished all the 
Bourbons from the republic! We the accomplices of Du- 
mouriez! Itis, then,forgotten who they were (pointing with 
his finger to Robespierre) who reported this decree! What! 
Dumouriez consvired for a Bourbon; we struggled to ob- 
tain their banishment, and it is we who have have been ac- 
cused! I have answered to all, I have confuted Robes- 
pierre; I shall await tranquilly the judgment of the nation 
between me and my enemies! May this day be the last 
that we lose in dishonoring debates.” 


One 


This discourse revealed Vergniaud’s mind, and rallied 
round him a numerous party of the modérés. Paris and 
the whole of France resounded for some days with his elo- 
quence. The Girondists resolved to profit by this return 
of public favor to crush their enemies ; but their power lay 
only in discourse—Danton and Robespierre had the people 
in their hands. 

Pétion afterward delivered a speech which seemed like 
a cry of despair for his lost popularity. Guadet succeed- 
ed him and defended himself, like Vergniaud, from all 
complicity with Orléans and Dumouriez, “It is true,” 
said he, ‘‘ Dumouriez came to Paris: he was preceded by 
his reputation as a great general; he was surrounded by 
the éclat of his victories. I never sought after him; I saw 
him sometimes in the Assembly, of which I was a mem- 
ber. I saw him likewise in a three-storied house, where 
a féte was offered him, to which I was invited, and to 
which I went, out of friendship to him who gave it, T'alma. 
T remained there only half an hour. He stayed many days 
in Paris;.1 know not where he lodged; but who was 
seen assiduously at Dumouriez’s hide in Ai the specta- 
cles of Paris? who was incessantly at his parties? Your 
Danton!” 
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At these words Danton started up, as if out of his sleep. 
“Ah! you accuse me; me! You do not know my pow- 
er. I will answer you; I will prove your crime. At the 
opera, I was in a box.at Dumouriez’s side, but not in his 
box; you were there also—you!” Guadet resumed : 
“Yes, Danton; Fabre d’Eglantine and General Santerre 
formed the court of General Dumouriez ; and you, Robes- 
pierre, accuse us of communication with La Fayette. But 
where were you, then, concealed on the day when he was 
seen, in all the éclat of his power, carried from the Chateau 
of the Tuileries, even to this bar, in the midst of acclama- 
tions, which were heard upon this terrace, as if to impose 
upon the representatives of the people? I alone, I pre- 
sented myself to the tribune, and I accused him, not mys- 
teriously like you, but publicly; he was there, and, never- 
theless, eternal calumniator as you are, you accuse me of 
corruption; you say that the conspiracy of which we form- 
ed a part was a chain, whose first link was in London, its 
last in Paris; and that this link was of gold. Well! where 
are, then, these treasures? Come, you who accuse me, 
come to my house; there behold my wife and children 
nourishiug themselves with the bread of poverty; come 
there and see the honorable economy in which we live. 
Go into my department, and there see if my slender do- 
mains are enlarged; behold me arrive at the Assembly ; 
am I drawn there by superb coursers? Who, then, would 
profit by the treason of Dumouriez? D’Orléans. Well! 
it is not to-day, it is not in confidence that I told D’Orléans 
what I thought of him. I accused him here one evening 
of aspiring to royalty. On the morrow morning, at seven 
o’clock, 1 saw D’Orléans enter my house. My surprise 
was great. He protested that his renunciation of royalty 
was sincere. He asked meif I had heard him alluded to; 
he begged me to explain myself Bag ye ‘You beg me 
to explain myself frankly,’ replied 1; ‘you have no oc- 
casion to do so; I know your imbecility, and if there 
were only yourself, I should not dread you; but I see be- 
hind you men who have need of you, and I fear them.’ ” 

Guadet read to the Convention an address of the Jaco- 
bins to their brethren of the departments. “To arms!” 
said they, ‘‘to.arms! we are betrayed! Your. greatest 
enemies are in the midst of you; they direct your opera- 
tions, they dispose of your means of defense. Yes, breth- 
ren and friends, it is in the government, in the National 
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Convention; it is there, in the center of your security and 
confidence, that the criminal representatives hold the threads 
of the plot which have warped with the horde of despots 
who come to slay you; but indignation already inflames 
you. Letus go; republicans, let us arm ourselves.” 


— 


XIII. 


“Tt is true,” cried out Marat. At these words, the right 
side and the center arose, seized with sudden indignation, 
and loudly demanded that Marat should be placed in accu- 
sation. Marat, supported by the firmness of La Montagne 
and by the encouragement of the tribunes, braved the an- 
ger of the majority and rushed to the tribune. ‘“ Why all 
this buffoonery ?”’ said he, insolently ; ‘ and for what good % 
The suspicion of a chimerical conspiracy is thrown among 
us to stifle a conspiracy which is too real.”’. ‘The decree 
of accusation against Marat!’’ cried three hundred mem- 
bers with one voice. Marat endeavored to make himself 
heard. The same shouts drowned his voice. 

Danton then descended from the Montagne, and came 
to cover Marat, not with his disdain, but with his pro- 
tection. 

Boyer-Fonfréde insisted that Marat should be placed in 
accusation. 


XIV. 


The Convention put the accusation of Marat the next 
day to the vote. It was decreed by two hundred and 
twenty voices against ninety-two. [he Jacobins uttered a 
ery of indignation. The ostracism of Marat commenced 


his triumph. 


XV. 


Marat, surrounded by numerous Cordeliers, on issuing 
from the hall was neither arrested nor conducted to the 
Abbaye. He escaped without obstacle, and an immense 
crowd escorted him on the morrow to the bar of the Con- 
vention. 

The Convention, forgetting its dissensions in order to 
face Europe, directed to the people an address compiled 
by Condorcet. It was an appeal to a general insurrec- 
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tion. The discussion on the articles of the constitution was 
resumed. reais 

Robespierre continued to develop every evening to the 
Jacobins the theory of social philosophy, of which he on 
the following day demanded the introduction into the con- 
stitution. The Jacobins became thus, through him, the 
instigators of the Convention. The declaration of rights, 
which had served as a basis for the constitution of ’91, 
might, in enlarging itself under the hands of Robespierre, 
serve as the basis to the new constitution. It was the 
popular decalogue, which should contain all the social 
truths whose consequences flowed in the institutions, . The 
people had thus the means of comparing the principles of 
his philosophy with the dispositions of his laws, avd the 
practice of his government. These social axioms, arranged 
by Robespierre, mingled, like those of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, the natural instincts of the man with the legal rights 
created and guarantied by society. 

Robespierre forgot that a state of nature was the ab- 
sence or the anarchy of every right; that society, alone, 
triumphing from age to age, over the brute force of each 
individual, created slowly, and by retrenching something 
of right to each isolated being, that vast system of infor- 
mation, of rights, faculties, guaranties, and duties, which 
compose the social right which society distributes and 
secures afterward to its members. 

Robespierre preserved the traditions of ancient society 
in the new. He went as far as reform could go. He 
stopped at Utopia. He gave God as the source and guar- 
anty of every right. ‘It was felt even in his first words, that 
he had referred to supreme truth, thence to distill his sec- 
ondary truisms. 

To refute his doctrines it was thus necessary to com- 
mence by refuting God. ‘The National Convention,” 
said he, “ proclaims to the face of the universe, and under 
the eye of the immortal legislator, the following Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and of the Citizen :— 

“Art. 1. The aim of every political association is the 
maintenance of the natural rights of man, and the develop- 
ment of all his faculties. : 

“Art. 2. The principal rights of man are those that re- 
late to the preservation of his life’ and liberty. 

“Art. 3, These rights belong equally to all men, what- 
ever be the difference of their moral and physical forces; 
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the equality of rights established by nature and society, far 
from infringing on them, only protects them from the abuse 
of force, which renders them illusory. 

“ Art. 4. Liberty is the power by which every man pos- 
sesses the right of exercising all his faculties at will. | Lib- 
erty possesses justice for a guide, the rights of others for 
limits, nature for a principle, and the law as her defender. 

“ Art. 5. The law can only prohibit that which is hurtful, 
and order that which is useful to society. 

“ Art. 7, Proprietorship is the right every citizen pos- 
sesses of enjoying the property secured to him by the 
law. 

“ Art. 8. Society is bound to provide for the subsistence 
of all its members, either by procuring them occupation, 
or assuring the means of existence to those who are una- 
ble to work. 

“Art. 12. The succors needed by indigence are a debt 
contracted by the rich toward the poor; and it is for the 
law to determine in what manner this debt~shall be dis- 
charged. 

« Art. 13, Those citizens whose means are only sufficient 
for their support are exempted from contributing toward 
the public expenses; the rest are bound to contribute pro- 
portionately to their fortunes. ; 

“ Art. 14. Society is bound to aid, by every means in 
its power, the progress of reason, and to place instruction 
within the reach of all citizens. 

“ Art. 16. The people is the sovereign, the government 
is its work and its property, and the public functionaries 
are its servants. The people can at pleasure change its 
government, and revoke its mandates. 

“ Art. 18. The law is equal for all men. 

“Art. 19. All citizens are admissible to every func- 
tion, without any other distinction than that of virtue and 
talent. 

“ Art, 20. All citizens have an equal right to a voice in 
the election of the delegates of the people, and the forma- 
tion of the law. 

“‘ Art. 21. In order that these rights be not illusory, and 
equality a chimera, society is bound to pay public function- 
aries, and take measures to enable those citizens who live 
by their labor to attend the public assemblies to which the 
law summons them, without compromising their existence 
or that of their families. 

x® 
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“ Art, 25. Resistance to oppression is the consequence 
of the other rights of the man and the citizen—the whole 
social body is oppressed when any one of its members is 
injured. 

** Art. 34. All men are brothers, and the different nations 
should aid each other as, citizens of the same state. 

“ Art. 35. He who oppresses one nation is the enemy 
of all. aie ; 

“ Art. 37. Kings, aristocrats, and tyrants are slaves who 
have revolted against the sovereign of the earth, the human 
race; and against the legislator of the universe, Nature.” 


XVI. 


This declaration was rather a collection of maxims than 
a code of government, and yet it revealed the idea of the 
movement which had just been accomplished. That which 
renders the Revolution so mighty, amid its storms, anar- 
chy, and crisis, is, that it is a doctrine. Its authors were, 
at the same time, its apostles; and its dogmata were so 
holy that, if the impression of the bloody hand which had 
signed them were effaced from this code, they might have 
been drawn up by the genius of Socrates, or the charity 
of Fénélon. It is for this reason that the revolutionary 
theories, which were for a moment rendered unpopular by 
the pangs which followed their birth, revive, and will re- 
vive more and more, in the aspirations of men; they have 
been sullied, but they are divine; efface the blood, and the 
truth remains. 


XVII. 


The Girondist plan of constitution, drawn up by Con- 
dorcet, although equally democratic in its mechanism, was 
sess popular in its spirit.than the constitution of Robes- 
pierre. It confined itself to establishing the sovereiguty of 
the people in its most indefinite acceptation, and restoring 
to each citizen the largest share of liberty compatible with 
the collective action of the state. The unity of society 
was equally its base, but in the minds of the Girondists 
this unity was national unity, in the mind of Robespierre 
it was the unity of mankind. The Girondist constitution 
was a I*rench institution, the constitution of the Montag- 
nards was a universal institution. 5 
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XVIII. 


Vemocracy, constituted into a government, formed itself 
into popular institutions, and the popular spirit animated 
all the proposed laws... With respect to public education, 
Robespierre demanded still more, by rendering this pri- 
mary education obligatory on all families; and by form- 
ing in the same mold the whole generation, from five to 
twelve years, he established the community of children, 
and community of ideas. 

Labor, according to this theory, should form part of this 
education ; the schools were workshops, and the cultivation 
of the. soil was the first of these toils. ‘Robespierre, fol- 
lowing the example of the legislators of antiquity, consid- 
ered labor applied to the earth as the most moral and so- 
cial of all the labors of mankind ; because it most directly 
nourishes the laborer, excites the least cupidity of gain, 
and creates less vices and miseries than the labor of the 
manufacturer. ‘The infant was, in addition, to learn to read, 
write, and cipher, mensuration, and his preceptors were 
carefully to inculcate the principles of universal morality, 
which have passed into dogmata, to teach him the laws of 
his country, and develop his mind by the recital of the 
most striking passages of philosophy, poetry, and elo- 
quence bequeathed by genius to future ages. 

As for religion, the child was to choose one for himself, 
when education had sufficiently developed his intelligence 
and reason, in order that the religion of the man should 
not be a careless habit of infancy, but the deliberate choice 
of an intelligent being. 


XIX. 


Robespierre, to defray the expenses of these establish- 
ments, proposed a tax, to be called the children’s tax 
(taxe des enfants), He also demanded a tax for the poor, 
by the aid of which the communes would support the aged 
and infirm poor. ‘The rich man gradually stripped of his 
superfluous wealth, the poor gratuitously educated, brought 
up, and established in life, every thing in this scheme of 
Robespierre’s evidently tended to the community of prop- 
erty and conditions. 
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Th ase equal divisions of the faculties and gifts of Nature 


~ philosopt 
é ists, and have eternally displayed 
it in their paradises, theif dreams, and their laws as the 
perspective of humanity. 

But the sublimer an idea, the more difficult to realize it 
upon earth. Up to the present time, the difficulty has been 
to reconcile, withthe equality of possessions, the inequality 
of virtues, faculties, and ideas which form so wide a dis- 
tinction between men. 

The equality of property between the active and the 
idle man would be an injustice, since the one creates and 
the other wastes. ed 

Human wisdom has found it more easy, more wise, more 
equitable, to say to man, ‘ Be thine own judge, and reward 
thyself by thine own wealth or misery.” Society has in- 
stituted the possession of property, and proclaimed the 
freedom of labor. 

The possible is the condition of our miserable human 
wisdom. Without pretending to award at once justice to 
beings imperfect as ourselves, it is to correct unceasingly, 
yet never to render perfect. In the designs of God, time 
appears an-element of truth; yet, to demand from a single 
day the definite truth, is to ask of nature more than she 
can afford. Impatience creates illusions and ruins in the 
place of truth; deceptions are but truths plucked ere they 
are ripe. 


XX. 


Truth is evidently the Christian and philosophical com- 
munity of property.on the earth, and deceptions are the 
violences and systems by which we have vainly hoped to 
establish and organize this truth. The social leveling— 
the law of justice appears to be as equally and logically 
- the plan of Nature in political order, as the leveling of the 
globe in material order. The mountains, in the opinion 
of many geologists, will one day glide into the valleys, and’ 
the valleys will become plains, owing to the effect of the 
winds, waters, and other causes.. This change, if effected 
in a moment, would crush all the living creatures on the 
face of the earth; if effected by slow and imperceptible 
degrees, it would re-establish the equality of the level, and 
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of fertility, without crushing a single insect. To discover 
the law of God in society and conform it to the laws of the 
legislator without forestalling the truth by chimeras, and 
time by impatience—this is wisdom; to mistake the desire 
for the realization, and sacrifice the real to the imaginary 
and unknown—this is.folly. To grow furious at obstacles 
and at Nature, and to crush whole generations beneath 
the ruins of imperfect institutions, instead of guiding them 
in security from one stage of society to another—this is 
crime. 

These three tendencies were, in the minds of the Con- 
vention—an idea really and practically feasible ; chimeras, 
which faded into thin air when attempted to be put in prac- 
tice—and fits of rage that strove to force by torture the 
realization of a state of things for which human nature 
was not as yet fitted. The purest desires, the vainest 
Utopias, and the most atrocious means—such were the 
elements of this Assembly, placed between two civiliza- 
tions, seeking, to exterminate the one and outstrip the 
other. Robespierre typified these tendencies better than 
any of his colleagues; his plans, religious in their ends, 
chimercial in their dispositions, became sanguinary the 
moment they clashed against the impossibilities of their 
execution. He adhered as obstinately to chimeras as to 
the truth. Had he been more enlightened, he would have 
been more patient; but he wished to be the leader of a 
social regeneration. Society resisted; he seized the 
sword, and deemed that it was permitted man to consti- 
tute himself the executioner of God. He communicated, 
partly through fanaticism, partly through terror, this feel- 
ing to the Jacobins, the people, and the Convention; 
and hence arose the contrast of an Assembly, leaning with 
one hand on the revolutionary tribunal and the guillotine, 
and with the other writing a constitution which reminded 
every one of the pastoral republics of Plato and Telema- 
chus, and in every page of which breathed God—the people 
—justice and humanity. Never was truth so dripping 
with gore; and it is the work of history to wipe out the 
stains, and not to reject justice to mankind, because seas 
of blood have “incarnadined” the dogmata of liberty, 
charity, and reason. ( 


BOOK XL. 


a 


Turse discussions, in opening to the Convention the 
prospects of human felicity, appeased for some days these 
irritated minds. “Divided for the present, Vergniaud, 
Robespierre, Cordorcet, Danton, and Pétion were to meet 
at a future time. The countenances of the Girondists, the 
Jacobins, and the Cordeliers, were calm, and presented to 
the spectators in the Assemblies all the characters of se- 
renity. Danton himself, the least chimerical of the states- 
men, seemed to repose upon the future his views of the 
blood he had caused to be spilled with indifference. 
“This consoles me!” said he, with a sigh, on leaving the 
Assembly. ‘One does not know how much the triumph 
of a doctrine costs the hearts of those men who bequeath 
it to posterity.” 


i. 


These principles of Robespierre’s school were develop- 
ed by Saint-Just, in a discourse wherein this young orator 
rendered himself the oracle of his master’s theories. “So- 
cial order,” said Saint-Just in this oration, ‘‘ consists in the 
nature of things itself, and only borrows from the human 
mind the care of combining its mechanism : man is born 
for peace and truth; bad laws corrupt him. To find for 
him laws conformable to the nature of his heart, is to re- 
establish him in his happiness and in his rights. But the 
art of government has generally produced monsters, and 
the people have lost their path. Our design is to recover 
it for them. The social state is the true relation of the 
people to the people. The vice of governments is that 
they employ, to oppress the citizens within, the force with 
which they were armed, and which they require to defend 
the nation against enemies without. Divide, then, that 
power, if you wish liberty to exist. The executive power 
encroaches little by little upon the freest government in the 
world; but if this authority deliberates and executes at 
once, it soon becomes paramount, Royalty is not in the 
name of the king: it consists in every power which delib- 
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erates and executes atthe same time.’”’ This series of in- 
incoherent maxims, and the cloud in which Saint-Just en- 
veloped his ideas, scarcely allowed it to be discerned 
whether he wished to attack or defend the unity of power 
of the Convention. . 


IIT. 


Marat, Hébert, and Chaumette alone availed themselves 
of the bait of community of wealth to flatter and render 
fanatic the people. Community was still, in their opinion, 
rather the violent removal than the destruction of proper- 
ty. Property and family had so passed by custom and 
right into men’s minds of every condition, that an attempt 
at le loc agraire would have appeared a blasphemy against 
mankind. This principle, purely speculative, would serve 
as a text to some chimerical dissertators. It could not ral- 
ly a single faction. They disavowed it all, not to startle 
opinion. The programmes of the parties always com- 
menced by an act of faith and a profession of respect for 
property. They lavished death without rendering them- 
selves unpopular—they husbanded means. Modern man 
holds faster to riches than to life itself; for riches are at 
first his life, afterward the life of his wife, of his children, 
of his posterity. In dying to defend his wealth, he dies to 
defend himself at the present moment and for the future. 
The French Revolution was framed to render property 
more equal and more accessible to all men, and not to 
destroy it. 


IV. 


While the Convention adjourned the struggle by these 
philosophical digressions and by these popular institutions, 
the Commune, the Jacobins, and the Cordeliers profited 
by the interval to excite the fanbourgs against the Girond- 
ists; the only obstacle, according to their orators, to the 
happiness of the people and the safety of the country. To 
compel the departments to submit to the yoke of opinion 
in Paris—to subject the national representation by terror— 
to make the Convention a passive and vile instrument of 
the Commune—to govern the Commune itself by the sec- 
tions, and the sections by a handful of agitators under the 
orders of two or three demagogues, among whom the peo- 
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ple might select an implacable director to remedy its own 
anarchy : such was the confused plan of Marat, of Chau- 
mette, ‘of Hébert, and their partisans. 

Robespierre and Danton adopted this plan with repug- 
nance. ‘Trusting both of them to the instability of public 
favor, and to théir profound contempt for the idol of the 
day—Mar at—they thought with reason that power itself 
must fall from this ignoble and insensate head; and that 
the Girondists once destroyed by Marat, and Marat de- 
stroyed by himself, the nation would have to choose be- 
tween themselves, to save it from itself and from its ene- 
mies. Each of them thought himself secure of an easy 
conquest over his rival: Danton by the superiority of 
courage, Robespierre by the superiority of mind. They 
both feigned a hatred toward the Girondists, which they 
really felt, and for the cause of “/’amz du peuple” profess- 
ed an interest for which they blushed in secret. As to the 
people, the expulsion of Marat from the Convention, his 
being placed in judgment, his flight, his doctrines, the 
mystery which surrounded his asylum, and, lastly, the re- 
ports spread of the malady he had contracted through 
labor, and in the caves, to serve the cause of the oppressed 
—every thing raised almost to idolatry the passion of the 
multitude for him whom they considered their avenger. 
Marat issued from his retreat, and appeared, on the 24th 
of April, before the revolutionary tribunal. The audacity 
of his attitude, the defiance he hurled at. his judges; the 
crowd who escorted him to the tribunal, the acclamations 
of the people, who pressed in crowds around the place of 
justice, gave beforehand to the judges the order to recog- 
nize his innocence. It was proclaimed. <A cry of triumph 
burst from the middle of the tribunal, and, prolonged by 
groups even to the gates of the Convention, apprised the 
Girondists of the acquittal of their enemy. The Corde- 
hers and the faubourgs, who had commanded the judg- 
ment, had prepared the triumph beforehand. Marat, ac 
quitted, was raised upon the arms of four men, who lifted 
him above their heads to show him to the ote These 
men carried “/’ami du peuple” upon a plank, surmounted 
by an old seat, similar to a throne. It was the buckler of 
sedition, on which the prolétaires inaugurated the king of 
indigence. The women of the hall and the flower-market 
encircled his head with numerous crowns of laurel, Marat 
allowed himself to be decorated without resistance. “It is 
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the people,” said he, “ who crown themselves on my head. 
May all heads who would pass beyond the level of the 
people soon fall at my voice!” The cortége marched 
toward the Convention amid cries of “ Vive l’ami du peu 
ple!” The troop composed of men in tatters, women, 
children, and beggars, advanced .slowly by the quays and 
by the Pont Neuf toward the Rue St. Honoré, augmented in 
its progress by the innumerable crowd of workmen of all 
trades, who had suspended their labor to defend and. to 
honor the representative of the working classess. The 
bearers relieved each other. Deputations from the differ- 
ent trades awaited Marat upon the bridges, in the public 
places, and at the entrance of the principal streets. At 
each station these groups joined the column of people who 
preceded or followed the litter. The windows of the 
houses were adorned with women, who let fall a shower 
of ribbons, crowns, and flowers, upon the head of the con- 
queror, They shouted and huzzaed in such a manner that 
his progress from the Palais to the Manége was one con- 
tinued scene of applause. “ My friends,” called out Marat, 
“spare me, spare my insensibility. I have done too little 
for the people: I can only acquit myself henceforth by giv- 
ing them my life.” 


¥. 


In the middle of the Rue St. Honoré the market wom- 
en of Paris, united to associate at this féte, arrested the 
cortége, and covered with heaps of bouquets the shield, 
the throne, and “/’amz du peuple.” Marat, his forehead 
loaded with crowns, his shoulders, arms, body, and legs 
enchained with festoons of foliage, disappeared, as it were, 
under the flowers. His patched black coat, his dirty linen, 
his open breast, and his hair floating over his shoulders, 
were hardly perceptible. His arms were constantly ex- 
panded, as if to embrace the crowd. The hideous filth of 
his costume contrasted strangely with these garlands and 
festoons. His pale countenance and wild features—the 
smiles petrified upon his lips, the balancing of the litter on 
which he was borne, the jerking agitation of his head, and 
the gesticulation of his hands, gave to his whole person 
something of mechanism and constraint which resembled 
insanity, and which left the spectator undecided as to its 
being a triumph or a funeral procession. It was a con- 
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vulsion of the people personified in Marat, more adapted, 
from the intoxication of the crowd, to disgust, than to ren- 
der Danton and Robespierre jealous. 

A little farther on, the men of the halls and the quays of 
Paris, to the number of two or three thousand, harangued 
the deputy, and broke out with their stentorian voices into 
prolonged cries of “ Vive l’ami du peuple!” ‘These shouts 
shook the vaults of the Convention. The cortége broke 
open the doors; Marat alighted from his seat, but, raised 
upon the arms of the people, entered the hall, his forehead 
still crowned with laurels. The crowd insisted on defiling 
into the center, and scattered themselves confusedly among 
the deputies on the benches of the Convention. The sitting 
was interrupted. 

Marat, carricd even to the tribune by his admirers, amid 
the applause of the center and of the galleries, endeavored 
in vain for a long time to appease the clapping of hands 
which stifled his voice. At last, having obtained silence : 
* Legislators of the French people,” said he, ‘this day 
renders to the people one of its representatives, whose 
rights have been violated in my person. I stand before 
you at this moment a citizen who has heen inculpated, and 
who has just been acquitted. He will continue to defend, 
with all the energy of which he is capable, the rights of 
mankind and those of the people.” 

At these words, the crowd waved their hats and bon- 
nets in the air. A unanimous cry of “ Vive la republique!”’ 
broke out from the center, and from the tribunes; and was 
repeated and prolonged among the assemblage which 
crowded the walls of the Conyention. Danton, feigning to 
partake of the enthusiasm of the mob for the idol whom he 
despised, demanded that the cortége of Marat should re- 
ceive the honors of the Assembly, by defiling inte the cen- 
ter. Marat, holding his crown in his hand, went, and seat- 
ed himself on the highest bench of La Montagne, at the 
side of the fierce Armonville. ‘ Now,” said he, in a loud 
voice, to the group of deputies who congratulated him, “I 
hold the Girondists and the Brissotites; they will go in 
triumph also, but it will be tothe guillotine!” Afterward, 
addressing himself to the deputies who had issued the de- 
cree of accusation against him, he called them by their 
names, and apostrophized them in opprobrious terms. 
“Those whom you condemned,” said he, ‘the people 
have acquitted: the day is not far. off when they will ren- 
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der justice to those whom you now respect as statesmen.” 
The ferocity of Marat’s apostrophes only excited a smile 
of contempt in the hall. Robespierre shrugged his shoul- 
ders, in token of disgust. Marat threw a glance of defi- 
ance toward Kobespierre, and called him “ ldche scélérat.” 
Robespierre pretended not to hear him. Marat, having 
left, was again marched in triumph upon his palanquin 
through the principal streets of Paris. ‘Marat is the 
friend of the people; the people will be always for him,” 
cried the crowd, who accompanied him. A popular ban- 
quet was. offered to him under the pillars of the halls. 
They conducted him afterward to the club of the Cordeliers. 
VE. 

There Marat harangued the crowd for a long time, and 
premised them blood. Even joy was sanguinary in this 
exterminating work. The cries of “ Mort aux Girondins” 
were the seasoning of his triumph. After the Assembly, 
the Cordeliers. and the people, who awaited him at the 
gate of the club, conducted him with flambeaux to his 
house. The windows and roofs of the street of the Corde- 
hers and of the neighboring streets had been illuminated, 
as if for the entry of a savior of the people. ‘ Behold my 
palace,” said Marat to his friend Gusman, ascending the 
obscure stair-case of his lodging; ‘and behold my scepter,” 
added he, smiling, and showing his pen, which he dipped 
into a leaden inkstand: ‘ Rousseau, my compatriot, had 
never any other. It is with that, however, that I have 
transported the sovereignty of the Tuileries into this den ! 
The people belong to me, because I belong to them. I 
will not abdicate this sovereignty until | am avenged.” 

Such was the ovation of Marat. But already did the 
fire of his soul consume his life. This day of glory and 
dominion for him, by irritating his blood, kindled the fever 
which consumed his body. Illness did not check his la- 
bors, but. often confined him to his bed. The approach 
of death, and the concentration of ideas did not in the least 
appease his disposition to murder. 

This modern Tiberius sent his orders to the multitude 
from the depth of his indigent Caprea. His vigils cost 
blood the next day. He only appeared to regret in life 
the want of time to immolate the 300,000 heads which he 
incessantly demanded for the vengeance of the nation. 
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His door, by night and by day besieged by informers, re- 
ceived, like the iron mouth of Venice, the notices of sus- 
picion. His hand, already frozen by death, constantly 
added fresh names to the list of proscriptions, always open 
on his bed. 


VIL. 


This day, in showing to the people his force, to the Con- 
vention his devotion, and to the Girondists their weakness, 
encouraged the most extreme enterprises against the last. 
The progress of the Vendeans, who had repulsed the re- 
publicans on the whole of the left bank of the Loire, the 
division of France, which the generals and plenipotentia- 
ries of powers openly deliberated upon in a council of war 
held at Antwerp; Custine, who retreated under Landau 
before 100,000 German confederates; Mayence blocka- 
ded, and paralyzing within its walls 20,000 chosen sol- 
diers of our army of the Rhine; the first shock between 
the army of the Pyrenees and the Spanish army; Ser- 
van, who there commanded our troops, attacked at once in 
his three camps; Lyons, where the sections, all royalists, 
resisted the installation of a revolutionary régime, and threat- 
ened an imminent insurrection; Marseilles, indignant at 
the outrages of the Parisians to its fédérés and to Barba- 
roux, raising fresh battalions to avenge her sons; Arles, 
Nismes, Toulon, Montpelier, Bordeaux, declaring them- 
selves enemies of La Montagne, and swearing, in their ad- 
dresses, to send their youth against Paris; the reciprocal 
accusations of federalism and anarchy incessantly sent from 
the Montagnards to the Girondists, and from the Girond- 
ists to the Montagnards; the scarcity at the bakers’ shops; 
the people without other employment than that of perpet- 
ual commotion in the streets; the clubs in cbullition, the 
public newspapers written with gall; factions in constant 
struggle, the prisons already filled; the guillotine inocula- 
ting the multitude with a taste for blood, in place of satiat- 
ing it—all inspired the people of Paris with that tremor 
of terror which is the precursor of the last excesses. De- 
spair is'the counselor of crime. The people, who felt 
they were perishing, sought to sacrifice others to save 
themselves. 

The Jacobins turned all their hatred against the Girond- 
ists. The robbery of the Garde-Meuble, the millions and 
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diamonds of which had passed, it was said, into the hands 
of Roland, and into the jewel-cases of his wife, impressed 
still further upon the popular irritation a character of per- 
sonality, of insult, and of murder. 

Brissot, Girey-Duprez, Gorsas, Condorcet, the principal 
Girondist journalists, propped by the rich, and sustained 
by the commercial world and the citizens, spared, on their 
side, neither calumny nor bitter irony against Marat, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and the Jacobins. These columns, read 
at the meetings of the clubs, were there torn, burned, and 
crushed under foot. They swore to bathe these lines in 
the blood of their authors. Marat dared insolently to de- 
mand, in Robespierre’s face, that all those pieces, and all 
informations of the citizens against the ministers, should 
be sent to him to be judged of. He boldly personified the 
people in himself. Robespierre, who was present, scarcely 
dared to murmur. Marat, thus constituted himself, alone, 
after his triumph, the plenipotentiary of the multitude. He 
assumed this dictatorship which he had twenty times con- 
jured the people to give to the most determined of its 
defenders. His policy had, for its theory, death. He 
was the man of circumstances; he was the apostle of as- 
sassination en masse. Every time he left his dwelling, in 
the costume of an invalid, his head enveloped in a dirty 
handkerchief, to appear before the Jacobins at the Conven- 
tion, Danton and Robespierre yielded the tribune to him. 
He there spoke as the master, not as the counselor of the 
nation. One word from him cut all discussion, as a dagger 
would sever a knot. The applause of the tribunes placed 
him under the protection of the people. Groans and hisses 
interrupted those who attempted to discuss with him. It 
was the multitude paramount. 


Lie 


_ Already, in the Convention, discussions were changed 
into a war of words. On the occasion of the funeral honors 
rendered by the Commune to Lajouski, one of the con- 
spirators of the club of the archbishopric, Guadet, having 
dared to say that posterity would one day be astonished 
that a national apotheosis should have been decreed to a 
man convicted of having been at the head of plunderers, 
and of having wished to march, in the night of the 10th of 
March, to dissolye the Convention, Legendre rushed for- 
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ward to answer Guadet. Murmurs, from the center, dis- 
puted the tribune with him. ‘I will yield the tribune to 
those who speak better than I do,” said Legendre; “ but 
should I occupy the post of a stove, to heat the iron which 
will mark you all with ignominy, I will occupy it! Should 
I be your victim, I make a motion that the first patriot who 
dies under your blows be carried into the public places, as 
Brutus carried the body of Lucretia, and that they shall 
tell the people, ‘ Behold the work of your enemies.” 


IX. 


On the following morning, young Ducos essayed to make 
the Convention comprehend the danger of fixing a maxi- 
mum upon the price of grain; the stamping, the gestures, 
and the vociferations of those present drowned his voice, 
and forced him to descend from the tribune. 

“Citizens,” exclaimed Guadet, “a national representa- 
tion debased no longer exists! Any palliative to assure 
its dignity is an act of cowardice. The authorities of Paris 
do not desire that you should be respected. It is time to 

ut an end to this quarrel between an entire nation and a 
handful of factious individuals, disguised under the name 
of patriots. I demand that the National Convention de- 
cree that, on Monday, its sittings be held at Versailles.” 
At this proposition of Guadet, all the Girondists, and a 
part of La Plaine, arose, and cried, “ Let us go! let us 
bear off all that remains of dignity and liberty in the na- 
tional representations, from the outrages and poniards of 
Paris.” Vigée, an intrepid young man, who extracted, 
like André Chénier, heroism from danger, exposed himself 
alone, in the tribune, to the vociferations, gestures, and in- 
vectives of La Montagne andthe spectators. ‘To ad- 
journ until Monday,” said he, ‘“ would. be to afford the 
factious time to prevent our removal by a revolt, or by 
assassination. 1 demand that on the first summon of the 
tribunes we depart from this circle, wherein we are cap- 
tives, and withdraw ourselves to Versailles.” 

Marat, who was present on this day, at the summit of La 
Montagne, descended from it with the sovereign gesture of 
a pacificator. He feared that the proposition of the Girond- 
ists would deprive the Convention of the direct and ims 
perative weight of the multitude, of whom he was the 
king. He desired to make a diversion in the emotion 
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which drew the Girondists without the hall. «TI propose 
a great measure,”’ said he, “calculated to remove all sus- 
picion. Let us put a price upon the heads of those Bour- 
bons, who were fugitives and traitors with Dumouriez. I 
have already demanded the death of the Orléans: I renew 
my proposition, to the end that les hommes d’état place the 
cord around their necks, as regards the fugitive Capets, as 
the patriots did, in voting the death of the tyrant.” 


X. 


Thus the victims sacrificed mutually between the two 
parties were the only gages of reconciliation in the eyes 
of Marat. “I do not support or'combat this motion of 
Marat,” replied Buzot. ‘“ They wish to divert us from the 
proposal of Guadet. Let us examine, citizens, how pos- 
terity will judge of our situation. There is not an au- 
thority in Paris, not a club which is not superior in author- 
ity to ourselves. The Jacobins are masters every where. 
In the armies, in the ministry, in the departments, in the 
municipalities—where do they not rule? In the public 
places, which touch upon our center—in our avenues—at 
our doors—what do we hear? Furious cries! What do 
we see? Hideous figures—men coyered with blood and 
crime! Nature has ordained thus :. that he who has once 
dipped his hands in the blood of his fellow-man is a mon- 
ster, who can no longer live in regular society. He re- 
quires blood, always blood, to drown his remorse. You 
all deplore the situation in which we are. I am convinced 
of it. I appeal to your hearts. I cite history to prove it. 
If you have not punished these great delinquencies, it is 
because you have not been able to do so. Behold, like- 
wise, the result of impunity! If you demand the cause 
of these disorders, they laugh at you. If you appeal to 
the execution of the laws, they deride you and your laws. 
Would you punish one of yourselves, they bring him 
back in triumph to mock you. Look at this ever-celebrated 
society (the Jacobins); there remain not thirty of its real 
founders. You can see none but men steeped in debt and 
in crime. Read the journals, and see if, as long as these 
abominable haunts exist, you can remain here.” At this 
crushing apostrophe, in the face of Robespierre, of Marat, 
of Danton, Collot d’Herbois, Billaut-Varennes, and Bazire, 
La Montagne arose in a body against Buzot. ‘ We are 
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all Jacobins,” exclaimed with one voice two hundred mern- 
bers. Durand-Maillane braved the storm. He announced 
to the Convention that, on the arrival of the last courier of 
the Jacobins of Paris at the club of Marseilles, that club 
put a price on the heads of five deputies of Marseilles, who 
had demanded an appeal to the people upon the judgment 
of the king—ten thousand francs to the dagger of the first 
assassin. ‘This department,’’ added Durand-Maillane, 
“is in a state of anarchy and confusion.” The tumult in 
the assembly was redoubled. Some demanded the vote on 
the proposition of withdrawing to Versailles, others that 
the order of the day should pass, with contempt at the 
cowardly alarm of the Girondists. 

Danton, who, for some time past, appeared to swerve 
from any extreme measures, as if he saw from afar the 
abyss, and dreaded his own passions, ascended the tribune, 
and desired to allay the emotion by some pacific remarks. 
“We all agree,” said he, “and the national dignity de- 
mands that no citizen should show disrespect to any deputy 
who maintains his opinion. We are all agreed that want 
of respect has been shown, and that justice ought to be 
done; but it ought only to fall upon the guilty. You 
desire to be severe and just at_the same time? Well, 
then—” : 

The impatience of La Montagne, the indignation of La 
Gironde, would not permit Danton to finish. Unanimous 
dissent interrupted his speech, and compelled him to de- 
scend from the tribune. But Danton made, in descending, 
an intelligent gesture to the spectators. At this sign, the 
public tribunes were emptied. The voluntary absence of 
the guilty took away all pretext to discussion, and all op- 
portunity of chastisement. Camille Desmoulins published, 
some days afterward, one of his most cutting pamphlets. 
Roland, Pétion, Condorcet, Brissot were therein distorted 
by hatred. Madame Roland herself, already wandering 
and persecuted, travestied into a sanguiuary courtezan, was 
delivered up to the sarcasm of the multitude. Ambition, 
extortion, secret and permanent conspiracy against liberty, 
intrigue, treason, complicity with strangers, and desire for 
the re-establishment of a royalty, of which they should 
form the ministry—such were the crimes, the proofs of 
which Camille Desmoulins sought, in false anecdotes, be- 
trayed confidence, and intercepted correspondence, in 
chimerical meetings, and imaginary orgies, the recital of 
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which was envenomed by the causticity of his pen. This 
history of the Brissotites, read by Camille Desmoulins to 
the Jacobins, was there adopted as the manifesto of La 
Montagne against the rulers of the Convention. Printed 
at the expense of the society, to the number of more than 
a hundred thousand copies, it was distributed profusely in 
the streets of Paris, and addressed to all the affiliated so- 
cieties of the departments. It held up proper names to 
the suspicion of the people. 

This pamphlet, in pointing out its victims, held up also 
the idols of opinion. Robespierre, Marat, and Danton 
were there oftered as an example to patriots. Camille 
Desmoulins, sufficiently intelligent to admire the Girond- 
ists, envious enough to hate them, but too timid to imitate 
them, made himself the organ of those base passions which 
harass superior men. The character of this writer, infe- 
rior to his wit, was compelled like the reptile, to crawl and 
bite at the same time. He fawned on Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and Marat; he tore Roland and Vergniaud to 
pieces. It was thus, by adulating and abandoning by 
turns the powers of the day, he had passed from the cab- 
inet of Mirabeau and the intimacy of Pétion, to the sup- 
pers of Danton, and the domesticity of Robespierre. To 
hate and to flatter—such was this man. Dumb in the 
Convention, under the powerful voice of Vergniaud, he 
raised the voice of calumny in the street, and instigated 
death to avenge himself of genius. 


».© & 


The accusation of Orléanisme was at this moment the 
mortal insult which the two parties exchanged between 
them. Camille Desmoulins accumulated all the true or 
false circumstances which could present the Girondists as 
accomplices of Orléans. He made this imaginary con- 
spiracy go back even to La Fayette, the. most incorrupt- 
ible enemy of this faction, He gave a seeming to these 
suspicions, by anecdotes calculated to throw upon this pre- 
tended plot the half-light which ancient historians spread 
over the dark combinations of great conspirators, as if to 
make public curiosity divine more mystery and crime than 
dared be exposed to its eye. : 

“One fact,” said he, “‘ perfectly convinced me that in 
spite of the epearent hatred between La Fayette and 
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D’Orléans, the great family of usurpers rallied itself against 
the republic. We were alone, one day, in Madame de 
Sillery’s drawing-room. ‘The elder Sillery had himself 
rubbed the floor, for fear the feet of the charming dancers 
should slip. Madame de Sillery had just sung some lines 
to her harp, whereim she praised inconstancy. Her daugh- 
ter, and her éléve, the beautiful Paméla and Mademoiselle 
de S., danced a Russian measure, of which 1 have forgotten 
the name, but so voluptuously, and exeeuted with so much 
seduction, that I do not believe the young Herodias could 
have danced one in her uncle’s presence more calculated 
to intoxicate him, when she desired to obtain the head of 
John the Baptist. What was my surprise, at the moment 
when the ‘gouvernante magicienne’ operated with the 
greatest force upon my imagination, and when the door 
was shut to the profane, to sée enter—whom ? an aide-de- 
camp of La Fayette, who had come there expressly, and 
whom they compelled to sit down by me, to convince me 
that La Fayette had become the friend of the house. And 
was it not also the height of art in the Girondists,” added 
Camille, “‘ while they worked secretly for the Orleans fac- 
tion to have sent us on La Montagne the inanimate bust of 
Philippe, the automaton of whom they are the sons, to make 
it move, sitting and standing among us, and make the peo- 
ple believe that if there were an Orleans faction it was 
among ourselves? Was it not by a stroke of the same 
tactics that the Girondists were the first to demand the 
banishment of Philippe? As to Orléans, I have not lost 
sight of him for four years past, and I do not think in one 
single instance did he ever differ in opinion from the sum- 
mit of La Montagne, so I called him, whether sitting or 
standing, a Robespierre. He was no more sparing than 
ourselves in imprecations against Sillery, his old confi- 
dent; he actually assailed the Girondists, to a degree that 
I have sometimes said to myself, it would be very singular 
if Philippe d’Orléans were not of the Orleans faction! But 
the thing is not impossible: the faction still exists, and 
keeps its seat on the right side with the Girondists.” 


XII. 


The people, who credit evil on report, who are the more 
suspicious in proportion as they are more ignorant, rejoi- 
ced to find at last, in the ranks of the Girondists, the one 
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guilty of all their evils. The Duc d’Orléans, whom they 
persecuted, partook of their unpopularity. 

The hour of ingratitude had already sounded for this 
prince. Offered by the Girondists to the suspicion of the 
people, delivered up by the Montagnards, who feared that 
his presence on La Montagne would affix the same sus- 
picion upon them, they unanimously proscribed him, with- 
out even naming his crime. The pretext of his ostracism 
was the flight of his som, drawn by Dumouriez into his at- 
tempt and defection, -At the voice of Barbaroux and 
Boyer-Fonfréde, the Convention bad decreed that Sillery, 
father-in-law of General Valence, lieutenant of Dumouriez, 
and Philippe Egalité, the father of the young general, 
should be watched, with the liberty to go wherever they 
wished in Paris only. Sillery, sacrificed by his friends, 
the Girondists, did not ‘address‘a single reproach to them. 
“When it is in agitation to punish traitors,” said he, turn- 
ing toward the bust of the first of the Brutuses which dec- 
orated the hall, “if my son-in-law be guilty, | am here be- 
fore the image of Brutus.”’ And he inclined his head as a 
man who accepted an exampleand knew his duty. ‘ And 
I also,” exclaimed the prince, stretching out his band to- 
ward the image of the Roman judge and murderer of his 
son, “if Iam guilty I ought to be punished ; if my son be 
guilty, 1 behold Brutus!’ He obeyed the decree without 
a murmur. Whether he had foreseen the price of his 
services, whether he had comprehended his false position 
ina republic which he disturbed in bowing to it, or wheth- 
er his mind, wearied with agitation, had attained that im- 
passibility of minds without resource, the Duc d’Orléans 
displayed neither astonishment nor weakness before the 
ingratitude of La Montagne. He held forth his hand to 
his colleagues; they refused to touch it, as if they feared 
the suspicion of familiarity with this great proscribed. He 
surrendered himself, escorted by two gendarmes, to his 
palace, now become his prison. Innocent or culpable, the 
Duc d’Orléans embarrassed the two parties. He was 
soon afterward transferred to the prison of L’Abbaye, and 
from that to Marseilles, to the fort of Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Garde, with the young Comte de Beaujolais, his son, the 
Duchess of Bourbon, his sister, and the Prince of Conti, 
his uncle. One single exception was made in this decree 
in favor of the Duchess d’Orléans, long separated from her 
husband. Pity and public veneration protected her against 
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his name, and she was permitted to reside at the Chatéau 
of Vernon, in Normandy with her father the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, whose last days she consoled. 


iT: 


The Duc d’Orléans found, on arriving at the fort of No- 
tre-Dame-de-la-Garde, his second son, the young Duc de 
Montpensier, who had been arrested under the colors of 
the republic, in the army of Italy,-on the same day as his 
father. The father and the two sons embraced each other 
in a prison, one year from the day on which they had been 
united in the camp of Dumouriez, after the victory of Je- 
mappes. The Duc de Chartres alone was wanting in this 
spectacle of the vicissitude of fortune; but he was already 
himself a wanderer, under a borrowed name, in the land 
of the stranger. The only daughter of the Duc d’Orléans, 
separated from her mother, and without any other protec- 
toress than Madame de Sillery-Genlis, a women suspected 
by all, wandered on the banks of the Rhine, reached Ger 
man Switzerland, and took refuge in a convent there, 
under a fictitious name. 

The Duc d’Orléans, at fort La Garde, contemplated the 
dispersion of his relatives and his own fall as a spectacle 
to which he was really a stranger., Whether it were from 
a feeling that great revolutions devour their apostles, or 
whether a species of philosophy without hope and without 
regret caused him to receive as an inert being the shocks 
of destiny, his sensibility was only aroused by the paternal 
feelings which seemed to survive last in his heart. He in- 
habited at first the same apartment as his two sons; he had 
the liberty of walking with them upon the terrace of the 
fort, whence his eyes, free at least, cast themselves from 
the height of the rock over the vast horizon of the Medi- 
terranean, and down upon the motion and turmoil of Mar- 
seilles. On the fourth day of his detention administrators 
and the officers of the national guards entered his chamber 
at the moment when he was at breakfast with his two 
children. 

They intimated to him the order of separation from the 
Duc de Montpensier, whom they removed alone to another 
stage of the fortress. “ As to the youngest of your chil- 
dren,” said the officer charged with the execution of this 
order to him, “he is permitted, from his tender age, to 
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remain with you; but he will not be able to see his brother 
more.” ‘The prince in vain protested against the barbarity 
of this order. -The Duc de Montpensier was torn, bathed 
in tears, from the arms of his father and brother, and 
dragged to another floor in the fortress. 

Transferred, after a first interrogatory, to the fort St. 
Jean, a darker prison, at the extremity of the fort of Mar- 
seilles, their captivity, still more harsh, was deficient in air, 
prospect, and exercise~ Three dungeons, placed one over 
the other in the thick walls of the same tower, confined the 
prince and his two sons. The youngest, the Comte de 
Beaujolais, was permitted to inhale the air outside for some 
hours in the day, under the surveillance of two guards. In 
descending to his promenade, the child passed before the 
door of his brother, which was situated below his own. 
The Duc de Montpensier pressed his face against the door, 
and the two brothers exchanged some rapid words across 
the fastenings and bolts. The sound of each other’s voices 
afforded them a moment’s joy.. One day, the Comte de 
Beaujolais, in reascending, found the Duc de Montpensier’s 
door open. The child escaped with a. bound from his 
guards, and rushed into the arms of his brother. The 
sentinels had some difficulty in separating them. For two 
months the brothers had never seen each other. Measures 
were taken against these surprises of tenderness, as if 
against a conspiracy of malefactors. The one was thirteen, 
the other eighteen years of age. 

Their fob: lodged upon the same stair-case, could 
neither see nor hear them. The desire of beholding closely 
a prince of the blood, the author and victim of the “Revolu- 
tion, now wearing the chains of the people he had served, 
continually attracted fresh visitors to the threshold of his 
cell. The prince, upon whom solitude weighed heavier 
than captivity, and who found no society worse than his 
thoughts, sought not to withdraw himself from either the 
looks or interrogations of the curious. Each of them ap- 
peared to relieve him partly from the weight of heavy 
hours. 

One day, having heard the voice of one of his sons, “ Ah! 
Montpensier,” said he, from the depth of his cell; ‘is it 
thou, my poor child? How much good the scninids of thy 
voice dues me?’ The son heard his father, who rushed 
from his litter toward the grating, and supplicated the jailer 
to let him at least see his children; but this mercy was re- 
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fused him, and the door by which the father and the son 
had exchanged a sigh, was closed forever. 


XLV. 


This sacrifice to concord or to suspicion, made by La 
Gironde and La Montagne, had only been a diversion to 
the hatred which animated the two parties against each 
other. This phantom of a king or of a dictator, raised in 
the midst of the Convention and the mutual accusation of 
treason, rung in the debates and in the journals. Saint- 
Just, Robespierre, Guadet, Vergniaud, and Isnard dis- 
cussed some constitutional theories. ‘ Let us conclude the 
constitution,” said Vergniaud in the meeting of the 8th of 
May; ‘‘it is by that, that this Draconian law, and this goy- 
ernment of circumstances, commanded no doubt by neces- 
sity, and justified by two memorable treasons, will disap- 
pear; they weigh upon good citizens as well as on bad, 
aud if they are perpetuated, will found tyranny under the 
pretext of liberty. Let us hasten, citizens, to reassure the 
farmers, merchants, and proprietors who are alarmed at the 
dogmata which they hear resounding here. The ancient 
legislators, to make their works respected, had recourse to 
the intervention of some god between them and the people. 
We, who have neither the pigeon of Mohammed, nor the 
nymph of Numa, nor the familiar demon of Socrates, we 
ought only to interpose reason between ourselves and the 
people. What republic do you desire to bestow upon 
France? Will you proscribe to her riches and luxury, 
which, according to Rousseau and Montesquieu, destroy 
equality ? Will you create an austere goverument, poor 
and warlike as that of Sparta? In that case, let us, like 
Lycurgus, divide the land among the citizens; proscribe 
the metals which cupidity tears from the bowels of the 
earth; burn even the assignats ; disgrace with infamy every 
useful art; leave nothing to the French but the saw and 
the ax; let those men to whom you would have accorded 
the title of citizens pay no more duties; let other men to 
whom you would refuse that title be tributaries and alone 
contribute, by their forced labor, to your necessities ; have 
strangers to transact commerce; have Helots to cultivate 
your lands, and make your subsistence depend upon your 
slaves! It is true that such laws are cruel, inhuman, ab- 
surd; it is true that the most terrible of levelers, death, 
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will soon sweep over your fields; and I conceive that the 
league of kings would cause the explosion of a system 
which would reduce all the French to a level of despair 
and the tomb. é 

“Do you desire to found, as at Rome, a conquering re- 
public? TI will tell you, as history, that conquests were 
always fatal to liberty, and, with Montesquieu, that the 
victory of Salamis lost Athens, as the defeat of the Athe- 
nians lost Syracuse. Besides, what do we want with con- 
guests? Do you desire to render yourselves oppressors of 
the human race? Lastly, would you make the French 
people neither agriculturists nor merchants, and apply to 
them the pastoral institutious of William Penn? But how 
would such a people exist in the midst of nations almost 
always at war, and governed by tyrants who know no other 
right than that of force!” ; 

Vergniaud concluded against all these theories of ultra- 
democratic constitutions for France, and insisted that insti- 
tutions should be appropriate to the geographical situation, 
to the national character, to the industrious activity, and to 
the state of virility and civilization to which the Convention 
desired to give its laws. He decried ancient Utopia, and 
invoked only the inspiration of good sense. But the re- 
public, on account of the Girondists, neither answered to 
the enlightened imagination of the people, nor to the super- 
natural dreams of the Jacobins, for the complete trans- 
formation of society. 

Isnard, foreseeing the delay which the Convention would 
use in the establishment of the constitution, and desiring to 
place the lives of the legislators themselves under the 
guaranty of inviolable right, proposed to decree a social 
pact, previous to discussing the details of the constitution. 
La Montagne, who desired no other constitution than the 
will of the people, and the dictatorship of circumstances, 
received Isnard’s proposition with dissent. Danton, a man 
of expedients, repelled it. He affected a saperb disdain 
for ideas and words, and incessantly adverted to the one 
fact—the safety of the country. 


XV. 


Robespierre, the man of general ideas, spoke on the 
morrow upon the constitution, His discourse, profoundly 
meditated on, and arranged in the style of Montesquieu, 
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was the act of accusation of a philosopher against the tyr- 
anny and vices of all anterior governments. ‘To compound 
with this tyranny, to agree with these vices, appeared to 
him a weakness unworthy of truth and reason. The 
austerity of his principles of government contrasted with 
the lenity of the Girondists. 

“Until now,” said Robespierre, “the art of governing 
has been but the art of despoiling and subjecting the ma- 
jority to the profit of the few. Society has for its end the 
conservation of the rights of man and the improvement of 
his being, and society every where degrades and oppresses 
mankind. The time is arrived to recall it to its true duty. 
The inequality of conditions and rights, that forced fruit of 
our education depraved by despotism, has outlived even 
our imperfect revolution. The blood of 300,000 French 
has already flowed, the blood of 300,000 others is about 
perhaps yet to be shed, to enable the simple laborer to 
take his seat in the senate by the side of the rich merchant, 
the artisan to vote in the assemblies by the side of the 
merchant and the advocate, and the poor, intelligent, and 
virtuous man to enjoy the rights of man in the presence of 
the rich and corrupted imbecile. Do you believe that the 
people, who have conquered liberty, who shed their blood 
for the country, while you slept in luxury or conspired in 
the dark, would allow themselves to be thus reviled, en- 
chained, hungered, degraded, and murdered by you? No! 
Tremble! but the voice of truth which thunders in corrupt- 
ed hearts resembles the sounds which reverberate in the 
tombs and which awake not'the dead. 

“Do not seek the safety of liberty in a pretended bal- 
ance of power. This balance is a metaphysical chimera. 
What signify to us these counterpoises which balance the 
authority of tyranny! It is tyranny itself that we must ex- 
tirpate; itis the people we must place in the position of 
their masters and tyrants! Ido not like the Roman peo- 
ple to retire to the Sacred Mount; I desire that they re- 
main in Rome, and drive their oppressors out of it. The 
people ought only to have one tribune—that is, themselves.” 

Robespierre made allusion in this discourse to the new 
hall of the ancient palace of the Tuileries, where the Con- 
vention that evening had transported its sittings. The re- 
public appeared to take definite possession of the supreme 
power, in entering with the Convention into the palace, 


where, on the 10th of August, they had expelled royalty. 
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The entire edifice had been appropriated to the new des- 
tivation which it received. I*rom the hall of the Con 
vention, even to the council chambers of the ministry, and 
the bureaus of the great public ‘services, the Tuileries 
contained the whole of the government, and became truly 
the palace of the people. Popular names had been be- 
stowed. upon the gardens, the courts, the pavilions, and the 
mass of buildings iuclosed within its vast circumference. 
The republic had substituted every where the attributes of 
the people for those of the king, the symbols of liberty for 
those of tyranny. The pavilion of the north was called the 
pavilion of liberty, the pavilion of the south that of equal- 
ity, the pavilion of the center the pavilion of unity. The 
hall of the Convention occupied the whole space comprised 
between the pavilion of unity and the pavilion of liberty! 
The ascent was by the grand stair-case. 

The inferior halls were devoted to the different posts of 
troops who guarded the deputies. This hall of the Con- 
vention, more spacious and better appropriated to the 
functions of a sovereign assembly, had been decorated by 
the republican painter, David. The remembrances of the 
Roman forum were revived there, in the tribune, in the 
forms, and in the statues. The aspect was majestic and 
austere, but it inspired the people with less respect than 
the halls composed of the états généraux and the National 
Assembly ; it was not the hall of the first popular commo- 
tion; it had not, like the Tennis Court at Versailles, echo- 
ed the oath of three orders; it had not, like Le Manége, 
resounded to the voice of Mirabeau. 


XVI. 


In the mean time, the dangers of the republic hourly in- 
creased. La Vendée was in arms under the counter-revo- 
lutionary flag. Santerre took the command of the Parisian 
battalions who departed to check the civil war there. Cus- 
tine having fallen back on Landau, scarcely covered the 
line of the Rhine. Wurmser and the Prince de Condé in- 
vested Mayence. Marseilles, Bordeaux, Toulon, Lyons, 
and Normandy were in a state of agitation. 

The citizens, the bank, the principal merchants, the men 
of science, the artists and proprietors, were almost all for 
that party which desired to moderate and restrain anarchy, 

x 
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They promised the orators of La Gironde an army against 
the faubourgs. 

The two parties, almost equally sure of a triumph, longed 
for a decisive day, which might deliver them from their en- 
emies. Bordeaux, by a menacing address, gave La Mon- 
tagne and La Gironde an opportunity of competing and 
comparing with each other in the sitting of the 14th of May. 
“ Legislators.” said the orator of Bordeaux, ‘ La Gironde 
has her eyes upon the perils of her deputies. She knows 
that twenty-two heads of the representatives are devoted to 
death. National Convention! and you, Parisians, save 
the deputies of the people,-or we will rush upon Paris! 
The Revolution is not-for us anarchy, disorganization, 
crime, and assassination. We will all perish sooner than 
submit to the reign of brigands and murderers.” 

The Assembly heard these threats in trembling. La 
Montagne recognized therein the inspiration of Guadet and 
of Vergniaud. -The president dared to answer to the peti- 
tioners in language which appeared to invoke avengers for 
the proscribed Girondists. ‘ Go,” said he to them, “re- 
assure your compatriots; tell them that Paris incloses still 
a vast number of citizens who watch over the wretches 
who are paid by Pitt to oppress the Nationa] Assembly ! 
If new tyrants desired to-day to raise themselves upon the 
wreck of the republic, you yourselyes should, in your turn, 
seize upon the liberty of commencing an insurrection, and 
indignant France would rise with you.” 

Legendre revolted “against a petition from perfidious 
deputies, who complained that one desired to kill them, 
without having a scratch to show.” ‘ Citizens,” said Gua- 
det, “I do not ascend the tribune to defend the Bordelais : 
the Bordelais do not require to be defended! If you do 
not send to the scaffold this handful of assassins who plot 
new crimes against the national representation, the depart- 
ments will burst upon Paris!” “So much the better,” 
murmured some voices upon La Montagne; “ we desire 
nothing else!” ‘ Yesterday,” continued Guadet, a motion 
was made at the Jacobins to exterminate us all before set- 
ting out for La Vendée, and this motion of the assassins 
was loudly applauded. A division of the republic is spoken 
of! Ah! assuredly Paris will soon recognize it herself; 
it is impossible that this can last much longer thus. Those 
who desire a division are those who would dissolve the 
Conyention, and who deyote a part of its members to the 
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Pesioza. Do you believe that the departments would 
see their representatives fall under the dagger with impu- 
nity? And we are asked first to show our wounds! But 
it was thus that Catiline justly answered Cicero. ‘They 
desire your life,’ said he to the senators, ‘ but you are all 
breathing!’ Well! Cicero and the senators fell beneath 
the steel of assassins on the very night when this traitor 
entertained this discourse.” 

The Convention oscillated with every speech. Isnard 
was named president by a strong majority. His nomi- 
nation redoubled the confidence of La Gironde in its force, 
and was considered by La Montagne as a declaration of 
war, and by the medérés themselves as a defiance. Isnard, 
a man extravagant in every thing, had in his character the 
fire of his language. He was the exaggeration of La Gi- 
ronde—one of those men whose ideas rush to their head, 
when the intoxication of success or of fear urges them, 
themselves, to rashness, and when they renounce prudence, 
that safeguard of party. Vergniaud, whose moderation 
equaled his power, saw this choice with anxiety. He felt 
that the name of Isnard would drive back many wavering 
men to La Montagne. The sangfroid of Vergniaud al- 
ways tempered his most eloquent improvisations. He 
knew the power of reason over the masses, and even his 
enthusiasm was always clever and reflective. He would 
have desired to form, between the two extremes of the 
Convention, a majority of good seuse and patriotism which 
might deaden the blows which the two great factions were 
about to inflict on each other. 

Every day of the presidency of Isnard was marked by 
a storm, and ended in a catastrophe. 

On the first day, during the sitting of the 9th of May, 
the sections of Paris implored the release of one named 
Roux, who had been arbitrarily imprisoned by order of the 
revolutionary assembly of the section of Bon Conseil.‘ It 
is the faction of the hommes d'état,” exclaimed Marat, 
‘“‘who desire to protect, in this man, the counter-reyolu- 
tionists.” ‘Are we, then,” replied Mazuyer to him, “a 
free republic, or a popular despotism? What! may a 
citizen be torn at midnight from his hearth, without judg- 
ment and without mandate, and shall we suffer it?’ His 
liberation was ordered, Legendre arose, and demanded 
that the decree be passed by the appel nominal, to the end 
that the people might know the names of those who pro- 
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* 
tected conspirators. The appel was demanded by fifty 
members of La Montagne. The president opposed it, and 
interrupted the sitting by putting his hat on. Two hours 
passed in tumultuous agitation, without appeasing the 

shouts of La Montagne and of the tribunes. é 
Vergniaud demanded that the meeting should be ad- 
journed, and procés-verbal sent to the departments. Cou- 
thon, Robespierre’s second, desired to speak from his 
place. The Girondists opposed it. Couthon represented 
that the malady which paralyzed his legs prevented him 
from ascending to the bureau. The Girondists did not 
even compassionate his infirmity. It was then the deputy 
Maure, an athletic man, took Couthon in his arms, and 
carried him to the tribune. The spectators applauded. 
“Tt is said that I am an anarchist,”’ said Couthon, “and 
that I have placed my department in a state of tumult. 
Ah! if they who are here the sole authors of the troubles 
which rend you, were as pure and as sincere as myself, 
they would come on the instant to this tribune, and would 
provoke the judgment of their department by tendering, 
with me, their resignation.” Couthon was carried back to 

his bench in the midst of applause. ; 
Vergniaud, who had long been silent, arose. He re- 
established facts, and proved that the arrested individual 
had been imprisoned contrary to all law. ‘“ As regards the 
doctrine of Couthon,” added Vergniaud, ‘ upon majorities 
and minorities, he deceives himself. As for the rest, I do 
not recognize a permanent majority; it is every where 
with me where there are reason and truth; it has no 
marked place, either on the right or on the left; but 
wherever it may be it is a crime to revolt against it. Cou- 
thon says, ‘Let us suppose a perverse majority;’ and for 
myself, I say, ‘Let us suppose a perverse minority ;’ this 
supposition is, at least, as likely as the other; let us sup- 
pose a minority ambitious of power, of domination, aud 
of spoil; let us suppose that it desires to found its power 
upon the disorder of anarchy; is it not evident that, if the 
majority have not the means of saving liberty from op- 
pression, one might, from minority to minority, arrive at 
decemvirs, at triumvirs, and even to a king! Couthon de- 
mands that those who are suspected of being the causes of 
our dissension tender their resignation. Citizens, we are 
all chained to our posts by our oaths, and by the dangers 
of the country. Those who would retire to escape the 
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suspicion of calumniators would be cowards!’ Night in- 
terrupted the storm. 

In the following sitting it recommenced. La Montagne 
persisted by their clamor, in the right of demanding the 
appeal by the minority, upon all questions. ‘* When they 
wished to dissolve the long parliament in England,” said 
Guadet, “they took the same measures; they exalted the 
minority above the majority, in order to make the lesser 
number rule over the greater. Do you know. what hap- 
pened? Why, that in effect the minority found means to 
place the majority under oppression. It called to its suc- 
cor the patrotes par excellence (it is thus that they quali- 
fied themselves), a scattered multitude, to whom they 
promised pillage and the division of lands. The butcher 
Pride (alluding to Legendre) executed, in their name, this 
purging of the parliament. One hundred and fifty mem- 
bers were turned out, and the minority, composed of sixty 
patriots, remained masters of the government. These pa- 
triotes par excellence, the instruments of Cromwell, were, in 
their turn, driven out by him. Their own crimes served as 
a pretext to the usurper. He entered the parliament one 
day, and addressing himself to these pretended saviors of 
the country, ‘Thou!’ said be to one, ‘thou art a thief! 
Thou!’ said he to another, ‘thou art a drunkard! Thou, 
thou hast swallowed the public moneys; thou, thou art a 
frequenter of bad places. Go! yield the place to honest 
men.’ They departed, and Cromwell reigned! Reflect, 
citizens! is it not the last act of the history of England 
that they seek to make you play at this moment ?” 


eV ET. 


A tumult of women in the tribunes interrupted Guadet. 
Marat poiated out a writer of the parte modéré named 
Bonneville, who attended the meeting. ‘ That is an in- 
famous aristocrat—be is the mediator of Fouchet!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“This denunciation of Marat is an assassination,” an- 
swered Lanthenas. the friend of Madame Roland. ‘ It is 
thou,”? added he, showing his fist to Marat, “ who art an 
aristocrat: for thou never ceasest pressing for the counter- 
revolution by preaching up murder and. pillage!” ‘* Citi- 
zens,” said the president Isnard, in a passionate and solemn 
voice, “‘ that which has passed has opened my eyes. People 
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—legislators—hear me. These hired tumults are a plan 
of the aristocracy of England, Austria, and of Pitt! (Mur- 
murs arose.) They are only enemies of the country who 
can interrupt me. Ah! if you could open my heart, you 
would there see my love for my country. And should I 
be’slain upon this chair, my last sigh would be for it, and 
my last words, ‘God pardon my assassins, but save the lib- 
erty of my country!’ Our enemies, unable to conquer us 
but through ourselves, project an insurrection of the people. 
The insurrection is to commence by the women. The dis- 
solution of the Convention is desired. The English will 
profit by this moment to dissolve the Convention, and the 
counter-revolution will be established. This is the project— 
it has been revealed to me this morning. These agitations 
confirm it. I owed the declaration to my country, I have 
made it; [ await the event. I have acquitted my conscience.” 
The Assembly, ex masse, applauded this insinuation 
against the abettors of trouble. Vergniaud demanded that 
_the declaration of Isnard should be printed and placarded 
in Paris. ‘* Let us declare,” exclaimed Meaulde, * that 
we will not quit each other, and that we will die together.’ 
“Yes, yes,’ ’ replied the Convention, with one voice. Ga- 
mon, one of the inspectors of the hall, declared that the 
cdmbsittes charged with the guardianship of the tribunes, 
warned of the disorders which the women excited there, 
had caused many of them to be seized and interrogated. 
Guadet profited by all this emotion and indignation. 
“While virtuous men lament over the dangers of the 
country, the wicked agitate to lose it. ‘Let them speak,’ 
said Cesar, ‘and I will act.’’? Guadet related to the As- 
sembly the plans for the dissolution of the Conveution, the 
reunions of the conspirators at the Marie, at the archbish- 
opric, at the Jacobins, the threats of assassination proffered 
against the Brissotites, the Rolandists, and the modérés ; 
and, in fine, the tumult raised by the women in the tribunes, 
to give tie pretext and the signal of slaughter—* Until 
When will you sleep thus, citizens, upon the edge of the 
abyss? Hasten to counteract the plots which ‘surround 
you on all sides. Up to the present, the conspirators of 
the 10th of March have remained unpunished. The evil 
is in anarchy, 1 in this kind of insurrection of the authorities 
of Paris against the Convention—anarchical authorities, 
which must—” The fury of the tribunes, filled with 
agents of the Commune, did not permit the last word of 
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Guadet to be heard. La Montagne broke out into apos- 
trophes and gestures of rage. The impassible Guadet tead, 
amid profound silence, the three projects of decrees pre- 
meditated by the Girondists to attack the Commune boldly, 
and bring back the empire to the laws. “ The authorities 
of Paris are destroyed ; the municipality will be replaced 
in four-and-twenty hours by the presidents of the sections ; 
in fine, the plotters of the Assembly will unite at Bourges 
to form there a National Assembly under shelter of the 
violence of Paris, and concentrate the power of the repub- 
le as soon as they can hear of an outrage on the liberty of 
the Convention.” ; 


XVIII, 


On the reading of these decrees, Collot d’Herbois ex- 
claimed, “ Behold, then, the conspiracy laid bare by its au- 
thors!” Barrére, a man of duplicity, spoke as a reporter 
of the committee of public safety: “It is true,” said he, 
“that there exists a plan of conspiracy in the departments 
to destroy the republic; but it is the work of the aristocracy 
alone. It is true that Chaumette, and Hébert have ap- 
plauded, in the Commune, the projects of the dissolution 
of the Convention. It is true that electors unite, to the 
number of eighty, at L’ Archevéché, treat there of measures 
to purge the National Assembly. We have warned Pache, 
the mayor of Paris, of this. It is further true that men, as- 
sembled in a certain place, deliberate upon the means of 
cutting off twenty-two heads of the Convention, and to 
make use of the hauds of women for the purpose. All 
this merits your attention as it excites your vigilance.” 
The right side applauded. .But Barrére, turning himself 
forthwith toward La Montagne, healed with one hand the 
blows he inflicted with the other. ‘ Does Guadet,”’ said 
he, “ propose to you to destroy the authorities of Paris? 
If I desired anarchy I would support, this proposition. 
(Applause, in turn, from La Montagne.) ~You’have placed 
me in a Situation to scan these authorities closely. What 
have I seen? <A feeble and pusillanimous department of 
independent sections, ruling themselves like so many small 
municipalities. A geveral council of the Commune in 
which there is Chaumette, whose civism I know, but who 
denies having been a monk; I have seen a commune inter- 
preting and executing the laws according to his caprice, 
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and organizing a revolutionary army. What remedy has 
this state of things? The committee of public safety sees 
no other than the creation of a commission of twelve mem- 
bers chosen among you, and empowered to take the neces- 
sary measures for the public tranquillity, and to examine 
the acts of the Commune.” 


XIX: 


These ambiguous words calmed the storm, by adjourning 
in appearance the propositions of Guadet, but leaving, nev- 
ertheless, to the Girondists the certainty of triumph in se- 
lecting the twelve commissioners from among their party. 
As it always occurs in extreme cases, the choice of the 
Girondists threw aside the modérés, such as Vergniaud, 
Ducos, and Condorcet. The members of the commission 
of Twelve, were Boileau, Lahosdiniére, Vigée, Boyer- 
Fonfréde, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, Kervélégan, Saint-Martin- 
Valogne, Gomaire, Henri Lariviére, Bergoing, Gardieu, 
and Mollevault. The suspicion of royalism was written 
upon the greater part of these names, in the eyes of La 
Montagne and of the people. They were the materiel 
which forms coups d’état. The commission of Twelve 
nad the temptation without having the power. 

Hardly was this victory of the Girondists known in 
Paris, than a cry of alarm was raised in all the sections 
and in all the clubs. The Commune reunited on the 19th. 
The most extreme measures were loudly debated. The 
Convention was there declared under subjection, and inca- 
pable of saving the country; the arrest of the suspected 
was proposed; the twenty-two heads of the Girondists, the 
rulers of the Convention, were demanded, and they dared 
to present the nocturnal assassination and individual mur- 
der of twenty-two tyrants as a legal act of urgency and 
public safety. St. Bartholomew’s day was cited by an ora- 
tor as an example. “ At midnight,” said he, ‘ Coligny was 
at court, and at one o’clock in the morning he no longer 
existed.” They separated without deciding upon any 
thing, if it were not the resolution of vengeance. 


XX. 


The mayor, Pache, placed between the law and the peo. 
ple, to deceive the one and flatter the other, acquitted bim 
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self with duplicity in this double 7é/e of magistracy and 
sedition. He openly opposed the excessive measures 
which he covertly encouraged. Interposed by his formida- 
ble functions between the Convention and Paris, he was at 
once the agent of the one and the instigator of the other. 
Guadet, in demanding the dismissal of Pache, had struck 
anarchy to the heart. The commission of Twelve could 
only inspect his plots, without the power of preventing 
their effect. 2 

Pache blamed openly, encour aged secretly. Robespierre 
contented himself with lamenting to the Jacobins. At the 
Cordeliers, Marat, Varlet, and even women, demanded the 
death of twenty-two tyrants! The crowd, which pressed 
every evening into the center and the avenues of the club, 
seemed ripe for disorder. 

The commission of ‘Twelve, instructed hourly as to the 
motions of the clubs, and the state of their minds, sought 
means to strike down with one blow the spirit of insurrec- 
tiou. These measures vanished under their hands. It de- 
manded report upon report from the mayor, Pache, and 
prepared itself a report to the Convention, to compel it to 
courage through the medium of fear. But in similar cir- 
cumstances, bodies who deliberate, timid and undecided 
in their nature, wish force to be brought to them, and 
not that they should be asked to invoke it. They sanc- 
tion force always—after its success. Before, or during 
the combat, they are only calculated to frustrate the vic- 
tory. 


XXII, 


Vigée, in the name of the commission of Twelve, read 
this report, on the 24th, to the Assembly. Each word 
was a tocsin knell to call the Convention to the aid of its 
members. 

“You have instituted an extraordinary commission,” said 
the reporter, “and you have invested it with great powers. 
You felt that it was the last plank thrown in the midst of 
the tempest to save the country. (Jeers, on the side of 
La Montagne, commenced at these words.) We have, in 
consequence,” resumed Vigée, “sworn to save liberty, or 
to bury ourselves with ber. From the first step we have 
discovered a horrible plot against the republic, against 
your lives. Some days later the republic would “have 
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been lost, you would have been no more. (Incredulous 
laughter redoubled on the benches of La Montagne.) If 
we do not prove what I say, we devote our heads to the 
scaffold.” The center and right benches applauded. The 
reporter read a series of measures of police rather than of 
policy, rigorous in appearance, but powerless in reality. 
« The Convention takes good citizens, the national repre- 
sentation, and the city of Paris under their safeguard. The 
citizens will be bound to render themselves punctually at 
the rendezvous of their company. The post of the Con- 
vention will be re-enforced by additional men. The assem- 
blies of sections will be closed at ten in the evening. The 
Convention, in short, charges the commission of Twelve 
to present to it constantly those great measures which are 
requisite to insure public tranquillity.” 


XXII. 


Such were these propositions—puerile, if the danger was 
extreme—oppressive and vexatious, if no danger existed. 
It was provoking without fighting, threatening without 
striking.. The Girondists knew very well that ‘there was 

-not, AS the exception of Marat, either a Cromwell or a 
plot of assassination in the Convention; that Danton and 
Robespierre held themselves apart from the subaltern plots 
of Pache, of Chaumette, and of Hébert in the Commune, 
and the combinations of the club of L’Archevéché; but 
they desired, like all the parties, to transform their sus- 
picions into crimes, and to throw upon their enemies in the 
Convention the public horror suggested to the good citi- 
zens by the projects of the wicked. Vigée had scarcely 
fiuished speaking, when Marat demanded that they should 
allege the motives of these measures, founded, he said, 
upon chimerical fears and upon pure fable. 

The Assembly wavered in its decision. A member of 
La Montagne declared that a citizen had come to reveal to 
him that a member of the commission of Twelve had said 
that before a fortnight all the Jacobins would be extermi- 
nated. ‘And I,” replied Vergniaud, ‘have been written 
to from Gaerent. parts of the republic, to inform me that 
emissaries have reported every where that my friends and 
myself would cease, ere many instants, to exist.” The as- 
sertion of Vergniaud being contested by La Montagne, 
Boyer-Fonfréde, designed from the first by his friends of 
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the commission of Twelve to sustain the report and press 
the decree, advanced to the tribune. 


XXIII. 


“Where are we, then, citizens?” said he. ‘Have you 
lost your memory since yesterday? Have you not again 
just now decreed that the sections of Paris who came to 
denounce the danger had deserved well of their country ? 
Has not the mayor of Paris himself denounced to you 
those individuals who resemble men but in their form, who 
desire to slay you? Have you not the bureau covered 
and your hands full of these denunciations ? And is it not 
desirable that we should be permitted to provide for the 
safety of the citizens of Paris and your own? Ah! those 
who oppose themselves thereto, do they not fear being of- 
fered to indignant France, covered with the blood of their 
colleagues? Our decree calumniates Paris! But is it 
not with the citizens of Paris that we ask you to surround 
yourselves? Are they not the citizens of Paris whom we 
wish to arm against the brigands ? Our conspiracies are 
but a chimera! say Marat and Thirion. Citizens! those 
whom they have devoted to death devote themselves vol- 
untarily to calumny. They will watch over liberty. They 
breathe still, and it is for it. Ah! save Paris! Save the re- 
public! Look at ourdepartments! They are up! they are 
inarms! The republic is dissolved if you alone in France 
want courage! Yes, if the colleagues whom I have cher- 
ished should perish, I desire life no longer after them! If 
I do not partake their honorable proscription, I shall at 
least have merited to perish with them! On the very day 
of this wicked attempt I shall proclaim from this tribune 
an unhappy division, abhorred even to-day, fatal perhaps 
to all, but which the violation of all that is most sacred on 
earth will have rendered necessary. Yes! I shall pro- 
claim it; the departments will not be deaf to my voice, 
and liberty will yet find an asylum.” This despairing al- 
lusion to the federation of the departments against Paris 
elicited cheers from three fourths of the hall. “ Citizens!’ 
continued Fonfréde, whose attachment to his friends seem- 
ed to lift him above the surface of the tribune, “the names 
of our proscribed colleagues would flee away well accom- 
panied! The list of proscriptions was drawn up! Ten 
thousand citizens of Paris were now to be arrested and 
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murdered! Citizens of Paris, awaken! Protect your 
selves!” 


XXIV, 


The Assembly, Jed away by this torrent of eloquence 
and courage, was ready to vote the first article. Danton 
mounted the steps of the tribune at a slow pace, and con- 
cealed under a feigned impartiality the indecision which 
agitated him. ‘To deny the danger of the representation 
was impossible. To support the Girondists was to render 
himself unpopular; to lose them was to throw the dicta- 
torship to Robespierre, whom he dreaded, or to Marat, 
whom he despised.‘ This article,” said he, ‘has nothing 
bad in itself. Without doubt the national representation re- 
quires to be under the guardianship of the nation; but this is 
written in all laws. ‘To decree that which is proposed to 
you will be to decree fear! Can the National Cunvention 
announce to the republic that it allows itself to be ruled by 
fear? Paris is calumniated. Pache, whom you accuse 
of not having rendered a due account, came to inform the 
committee of public safety. ‘The laws suffice. Be cau- 
tious of yielding to fear. Let us not be carried away by 
our passions. Let us tremble, that if after having created 
a commission to inquire into the plots which are planned 
in Paris, you are not required to create one to prove the 
crimes of those who lead astray the spirit of the depart- 
ments |” 


XXYV. 


Danton ceased. Vergniaud arose. “I will not speak,” 
said he, ‘“ with less indifference than Danton, for I am per- 
sonally interested in the conspiracy, and I desire thorough- 
ly to convince the men who project my assassination that 
I do not fear them! Danton tells you that we must fear 
to calumniate Paris by giving credence to these plots. If 
this imputation be addressed to the Convention en masse it 
is an imposition, 

‘Danton tells you—do not betray a terror unworthy of 
you. Let us distinguish, citizens. As men we ought not 
to think of our lives; but as representatives you owe to 
your menaced country extraordinary precautions. It is 
proposed to you to act with moderation because your per- 
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sonal safety is concerned; and I answer, it is because your 
personal safety is concerned that it is incumbent to act 
with promptitude and vigor. If you do not dissipate by 
your courage the dangers which surround you—if you do 
not secure, not only your lives, but still further your inde- 
pendence, you betray your country, you deliver up the 
people, and you lose the unity of the republic. It is not 
he who defends himself against an assassin who fears; it is 
the man who punishes~the crime who fears; it is he who 
allows it to triumph and to reign. Save by your firmness 
the unity of the public. Have you not the courage to do 
it? Abdicate your functions, and demand from France 
successors more worthy of her confidence.” 


XXVI. 


The Assembly, electrified by these words, voted the de- 
cree proposed by the commission of Twelve. The Gi- 
rondists hastened to avail themselves of the arms they had 
wrested from their adversaries. At nine o’clock in the 
evening, Hébert, one of the substitutes of the council of 
the Commune, received orders to appear before the com- 
mission. The council of the Commune was permanently 
assembled. Hébert flew there before rendering himself 
to the orders of the Convention. He essayed to arouse 
the indignation of the Commune against this new tyranny. 
He recalled to his colleagues the oath which they had 
taken to amalgamate their cause, and to consider them- 
selves all as smitten when one among them received a 
blow; and declared it was not for himself he adjured their 
remembrance, for he was ready to lay his head upon the 
scaffold. He went out, re-entered and embraced Chau- 
mette as a man who marched to his death. 

The president and the members of council pressed Hébert 
in their arms. Chaumette announced, a moment afterward, 
that Michel and Marino, two administrators of police, had 
just been arrested by order of the commission of Twelve. 
The intimidated council wavered between consternation 
and revolt. The deputations of the sections succeeded 
each other at the Hétel-de-Ville, and came to frateruize 
with the Commune and to swear vengeance against their 
enemies. Hour after hour the council sent deputations to 
the commission of Twelve to inform themselves of Hé- 
bert’s fate, and that of his arrested colleagues. 
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At midnight it was announced that Hébert was under 
interrogation; at two o’clock that he had undergone his 
interrogation; at three o’clock they were apprised of the 
arrest of Varlet, one of the most fiery orators of the Corde- 
liers; at four o’clock a cry of general indignation arose on 
the intelligence of the definitive arrest of Hébert, whom 
the commission of Twelve had caused to be conducted to 
the Abbaye. 

The journals of the morrow prolonged through all Paris, 
the cry of vengeance which had issued from the council of 
the Commune. They published a letter from Vergniaud 
to his fellow-citizens of La Gironde, dated “ de Paris, sous 
le couteau.”’ 


AXKVIT. 


The publication of this letter, the deliberations of the 
sections, the sinister news which arrived during the night 
from La Vendée and from the frontiers, the manceuvers of 
Pache, the exasperation of the Jacobins, of the Cordeliers, 
and of the Commune, raised the fever of the populace to 
its highest pulsation. ‘The Commune decided that a peti- 
tion should be presented to the Convention to demand the 
immediate judgment of Hébert. This petition, hawked 
from section to section, became there the cause of the 
most exasperating debates ; some signed it, others tore it, 
the great majority adhered to it, and swore to join the 
train of citizens who should dare carry it to the bar. 

At the first words pronounced by the orator of the dep- 
utation, the right benches murmured, Danton, imploring 
silence energetically, affecting to cover the petitioners with 
his protection. ‘ We come,” said the orator of the Com- 
mune, “to denounce the outrage committed upon the per- 
son of Hébert.” o 

The Girondists resented this word “ outrage.” ‘ Yes,” 
continued the orator, ‘“ Hébert has been torn from the 
bosom of the Hétel-de-Ville and conducted to the dun- 
geon of the Abbaye. The general council will defend in- 
nocence to the death. We demand that he be restored to 
us. Arbitrary arrests are for honest men but civic crowns.” 
The tribunes and La Montagne broke out into applause. 
Isnard rose, and repressed them by an imperious gesture. 
“Magistrates of the people,” said he to the petitioners, 
“the Convention, which has made a declaration of the 
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the rights of man, will not suffer any citizen to remain in 
irons 1f he be not guilty. Believe me, you shall obtain 
speedy justice ; but hear, in your turn, the truths which 
I sball tell you: France has placed in Paris the dépét 
of the national representation; Paris must respect it. If 
ever the Convention was abased, if ever one of those 
insurrections which since the 10th of March are renewed 
incessantly, and of which your magistrates,” added he, 
making allusion to Pache, “have never warned the Con- 
vention’ —(Violent murmurs from La Montagne. La 
Plaine applauded.) 

Isnard, inflexible, continued; ‘If, by these insurrec- 
tions constantly regenerating, it happened that a blow was 
brought home to the national representation, I declare to 
you, in the name of all France—’’ ‘“‘ No—no—no,” ex- 
claimed La Montagne. The rest of the Assembly rose to 
support the president; and 300 members exclaimed at 
once, “ Yes—yes—yes.”’ “Speak in the name of entire 
France.” ‘ Yes, I declare it,in the name of the whole of 
France,” resumed Isnard, “ Paris will be annibilated.” 
These last words were instantly drowned by imprecations 
from La Montagne, and by the hisses and stamping of the 
tribunes. 

The Girondists and their friends supported these mena- 
ces of the president, by repeating them with outstretched 
hands, as if taking an oath. ‘ Descend from the chair!” 
vociferated Marat: ‘you dishonor the Assembly; you 
protect the hommes d’état.’ The president, without re- 
garding Marat, finished his sentence. ‘And you would 
soon have to search upon the banks of the Seine whether 
Paris had existed.” Danton rose as to a blasphemy, and 
demanded to speak. Isnard continued: ‘“ The blade of 
the law, which drips yet with the blood of the tyrant, is 
ready to strike the head of whosoever dare to raise him- 
self above the national representation.” 


XXVIII. 


Isnard resumed his seat. Danton succeeded him. 
* Sufficiently, too long indeed, has Paris been calumniated 
en masse. What is this imprecation of the president 
against Paris? It is very strange that the devastation of 
Paris should be considered here by the departments, if this 
city were indeed guilty.” ‘ Yes, yes,” answered the Gi- 
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rondists, “they will do it.’ “I also have some know!l- 
edge of oratorical figures,” replied Danton. ‘ There is in 
the answer of the president a tone of bitterness. Why 
suppose that the existence of Paris should one day be 
sought for on the borders of the Seine? Far be such seuti- 
ments from the mouth of a president of the Convention ! 
It appertains to him only to. present consoling images. 
It is good that the republic should know that Paris will not 
deviate from her principles—that, after having destroyed 
the throne of a tyrant, she will not again rise to seat a new 
despot upon it! I knowthe insolence of the enemies of the 
people. They will not long enjoy their advantage. I de- 
sire not to exasperate any oue, because I feel my force in 
defending reason. I defy any one to find a crime in my 
whole life. (A hollow murmur pervaded the ranks of La 
Grionde.) “I demand to be the first sent before the rev- 
olutionary tribunal, if I am found guilty. I have rendered 
my account!” ‘That is not the question,” exclaimed the 
right side. 

Danton resumed the thread of his ideas. ‘‘ It is neces- 
sary to rally the departments; care must be taken not to 
provoke them against Paris. What! Paris, which has brok- 
en the iron scepter—would violate the sacred covenant of 
the national representation which is confided to her! No! 
Paris loves the Revolution! Paris merits the embrace of 
entire France! The French people themselves will save 
themselves. The mask once torn from those who act pa- 
triotism, and who serve as a rampart to aristocrats, France 
will raise herself and level her enemies.’? This threaten- 
ing allusion to the Girondists, in the mouth of Danton, af- 
forded a glimpse into the future, more or less approach- 
ing to another September. r 
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Neither Danton nor Robespierre, however, meditated 
the murder of their adversaries in the Convention. Dan- 
ton wavered, without siding with any party. Robes- 
pierre, in silence, observed (as before the 10th of August) 
the events, without urging or repressing the people. The 
assemblies of the Jacobins, almost deserted since the quar- 
rels of parties concentered in the Convention, rarely heard 
his voice. 

It was only on the eve of the insurrection, and when 
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victory was certain, that Robespierre broke out in menaces 
against the commission of Twelve. His speech confirmed 
the sections in their, as yet, undecided idea. The leaders 
of the Commnne reunited, and took the name of the Cen- 
tral Club, or the Republican Union. They decided that 
they would summon the Commune to rise in revolt, to call 
to them the armed force, and to close the barriers of Paris 
until the Convention had done justice tothe people. Hen- 
riot, named general-commandant in place of Santerre, an- 
swered them by their bayonets. Henriot was one of those 
men who raise themselves on the surface of the dregs of 
society, when they are in agitation. Born in the precincts 
of Paris, mixed up at the commencement of his life with 
all the suspicious professions of a capital, at first a dishon- 
est valet, afterward a charlatan, after that a spy of the po- 
lice, the revolution of 1792 opened to him the gates of the 
Bicétre, where he was confined for some offenses. He 
came forth from it, like filth from the common sewer, to dirty 
and infect the town. Of a bold front, but cowardly at 
heart, he paraded in the ranks of the assailants on the day 
of the 10th of August, pillaged after the victory, and mur- 
dered in the prisons. In default of exploits, his crimes 
signalized him to the multitude. He excited rather than 
headed the army of the sections. He disciplined them for 
anarchy. 


XXX. 


The minister of the interior, Garat, was alone charged 
with the guardianship of Paris and the safety of the Con- 
vention. But Garat, deposed in the days of the crisis, was 
one of those men who bend to the blast. A friend to the 
Girondists at heart, but guiding himself so as to secure also 
the favor of Danton, of Robespierre, and of La Montagne, 
his acts and words were always impressed with that suav- 
ity which left hopesto the two parties, and which, at the vital 
moment, betrayed the most just for the most fortunate. 


XXXI. 


During the sitting of the 27th, Pache answered for the 
tranquillity of the capital and the safety of the Convention. 
At the sequel of this discourse, which threw the Girond- 
ists into consternation, Marat demanded the suppression 
vou, 1.—Z 
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of the commission of Twelve, as useless and inciting in- 
surrection. ‘And it is not only against the commission 
of Twelve that I make war. If the entire nation were 
witness of your libertine conspiracies,”’ said he, addressing 
himself to Vergniaud and to Guadet, “she would have you 
conducted to the scaffold.” Deputations having come to 
claim the citizens who were arrested, and insolently to de- 
mand that the members of the commission of Twelve 
should be sent to the revolutionary tribunal, ‘“ Citizens,” 
answered Isnard, the president, to them, “the Assembly 
pardons your youth.” la Montagne, at these words, 
arose indignantly: Robespierre precipitated himself into 
the tribune, where the cries of the majority drowned his 
voice. ‘You are a tryant, an infamous tyrant,” shouted 
Marat to Isnard. ‘They want to murder all the patriots 
in detail,” added Charlier. ‘ The tyrants to the Abbaye! 
l’Abbaye !” was heard from every quarter. The Conven-' 
tion, divided into two camps, spoke only by gesture, and 
all these gestures appeared to bear defiance and death 
from man to man—from party to party. 

The voice of Vergniaud checked the tumult for a mo- 
ment. ‘No more speeches; let us have action,” said he. 
“ Let us put it to the vote, to know if the primary assem- 
blies shall be convoked ; it is the only remedy for the con- 
dition in which we are. France alone can save France.” 
The Girondists, at the voice of Vergniaud, arose, and con- 
gregated together, showing by their attitude and their cries 
that they adhered to this desperate proposition. Legendre 
and the young Montagnards accepted the challenge of the 
people, and cried also, “The appel!’”? The president 
agreed to put it to the vote. 

_ Trembling lest they should bestow victory upon the Gi- 
rondists, La Montagne and the patriots of the tribune 
broke out into imprecations against Vergniaud. “ Raise 
the Assembly,” cried out the modérés. Isnard put on his 
hat. The voices, hoarse with clamor, were hushed. Dan- 
ton, to all appearance unmoved until then, turned toward 
the Girondists. “TI declare to you,” said he, with a voice 
which resembled the roaring of the cannon of the 10th of 
August, “I declare to you, so much impudence begins to 
oppress us.” These significant words in the mouth of the 
man of September were covered with clapping of hands 
from the tribunes. It was demanded by La Montagne 
that they should be inserted in the procés-verbal, not as the 
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motion of an isolated member, but as the idea of a whole 
party. Danton demanded it himself, and ascended the 
tribune, impelled by the impatience of his soul, and by the 
hands of his friends. The silence which Robespierre had 
not been able to obtain was restored at the sight of Dan- 
ton. Robespierre was but the mouthpiece of the people: 
Danton was their upraised arm. _Every one awaited the 
blow he was about to strike. “I declare,” said Danton, 
“to the Convention atid to the French people, that if we 
persist in retaining in fetters those citizens whose only 
crime is an excess of patriotism—that if we refuse speech 
to those who would defend themselves—I declare, I pro- 
nounce it, that if there were only one hundred good citizens 
here, we would resist them.” ‘Yes, yes,” responded La 
Montagne, with one voice. “I declare,’’ added he, “ that 
the refusal of speech to Robespierre is a base tyranny! 
The commission of Twelve turned the arms which you 
placed in their hands against the best citizens! The 
French people shall judge.” 

Danton descended. ‘Thuriot succeeded him, and load- 
ed with invectives the act and the words of the president. 
“It is he,” said he, “‘ who threatens this capital with anni- 
hilation.” ‘‘ President,’’ exclaimed Lanjuinais to Isnard, 
“do not condescend to reply.’ The appel nominal, or the 
judgment of the people, was begged for on both sides. 
Bazire rushed forth, and ascended the steps of the stair- 
case which led to the president’s chair. Some of the Gi- 
rondists stopped him, and protected Isnard with their bodies. 
“J will wrest from his hand,” said Bazire, “ the signal of 
civil war, which is. written in his response to the petition- 
ers.” ‘And IJ,” said Bourbon de l’Oise, “if the president 
is audacious enough to proclaim civil war, I will assas- 
sinate him.” The appel commenced. It was interrupted 
by the pressure and the noise of the immense crowd, which 
the gravity of the measure caused to flock into the avenues 
of the Convention. ‘I have in vain wished to leave,” said 
the deputy Lidon: “ the point of a saber has been present- 
ed to my breast.” 

La Montagne accused the Girondists of having called 
around the hall parties devoted to their faction. ‘The Com- 
mandant Raffet was interrogated. He declared that he 
marched by order of his superiors, and that at the moment 
when he endeavored to re-establish order in the avenues, 
Marat, pistol in hand, advanced toward him, and placing 
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the barrel of his weapon on his temple, had threatened to 
fire if he did not withdraw. “I averted the weapon, and 
did my duty,” said the officer. Marat denied the fact. 
The tumult redoubled. The applause of La Plaine aveng- 
ed the Commandant Raffet for the outrages of Marat. 
They admitted him to the honors of the Assembly. The 
feeling of indignation leaned evidently toward La Gironde. 


XAT. 


The Assembly was in that crisis of oscillation when one 
word might draw from the large audience the most deci- 
sive measures. The minister of the interior, Garat, en 
tered the hall with Pache. All eyes were turned toward 
them. Garat obtained leave to speak. He excused the 
sections and conspirators. These excuses and these apol- 
ogies of Garat irritated the right benches, who reproached 
him for entering into discussion in lieu of limiting himself 
to rendering account. La Montagne took part with the 
minister. Legendre rushed upon Guadet with upraised 
arm. The friends of Guadet surrounded and protected 
him; cries of “assassin” arose from La Plaine. 

The president interrupted the deliberation for the third 
time by the signal of distress. This gesture re-established 
silence. Garat aggravated his insinuations against the 
commission of Twelve. ‘I attest to the Convention,” 
said he, “ that it has not the slightest risk to run, and that 
each of you may retire in peace to his home. I take the 
responsibility on my head.” 

Silence and consternation seized the benches of the Gi- 
rondists at these words of the minister, which delivered 
them to their enemies. Garat descended from the tribune, 
covered with applause from La Montagne, and reseated 
himself in the midst of the Girondists. By this attitude of 
false generosity, Garat affected to partake of the perils of 
his friends, at the very moment when he betrayed them. 

Danton succeeded him. “I flatter myself,” said he, 
with a bright countenance, “ that truth will issue from this 
great contest as the thunder-claps restore the serenity of" 
the air! It is from men,” added he, with an accent of 
fierce bitterness, regarding Vergniaud and Guadet, “ it is 
from men who can not divest themselves of resentment ! 
For myself, though naturally impetuous, I am free from ha- 
tred.” He appeared thus to offer, for the last time, his 
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neutrality to the Girondists. They refused it, The Gi- 
rondists wished to raise the sitting. Fonfréde descended 
from the chair. Herault-de-Séchelles replaced him. “Wel- 
come to the people of the tribunes, from his handsome coun- 
tenance and from his youth, agreeable to La Montagne, 
by the exaggerated republicanism he affected, sold from 
the first to all popularity by his ambition, Herault-de-Sé- 
chelles was received in the chair by applause from the 
whole hall. His presence alone was the signal for conces- 
sion. Many retired, not to be witnesses of outrage to the 
national representation. The Montagnards spread them- 
selves upon the deserted benches. 

The orator, in the name of the twenty-eight sections of 
Paris, redemanded Hébert from the Convention. ‘‘ We 
groan,” said he, “under the yoke of a despotic committee, 
as we groaned not long since under a tyrant. Render us 
the true republicans. Deliver us from a tyrannical com- 
mission, and may the existing assembly—” “Yes, yes,” 
cried out the members of La Montagne. Herault-de-Sé- 
chelles hardly allowed the orator of the sections to finish 
his phrase. 

“Citizens,” answered he to the petitioners, “the force 
of reason and the force of the people are the same thing. 
Rely upon the national energy which you see manifesting 
itself in all directions. Resistance to oppression is as sa- 
cred as hatred for tyrants in the human heart. Represent- 
atives of the people, we promise you justice, and we will 
give it to you.” 

These words of the president, repeated from mouth to 
mouth, from the foot of the tribune even to the gardens and 
the courts, apprised the people of their triumph. In some 
hours the majority, personified in the three presidents of 
the Assembly, changed three times under the pressure 
which the exterior movement exercised upon the hall; re- 
solved at first and implacable in Isnard, moderate and con- 
ciliatory in Fonfréde, seditious and an accomplice in He- 
rault-de-Séchelles. Encouraged by this reception, other 
orators of the sections redoubled their audacity and invec- 
tives against the Twelve. ‘ When the rights of man are 
violated,” again replied Herault-de-Séchelles, we must de- 
clare for reparation or death.” 

This provocation to insurrection, from the height of the 
tribune, from the mouth of the president in the name of 
the majority, became a mandate. The demands of the pe- 
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titioners, converted by Lacroix into decrees, were voted 
by the Convention. 

The petitioners joined the deputies in filling up the voids 
left by La Gironde, and voted with them. Hébert, Var- 
let, and their accomplices were restored to liberty. The 
commission of Twelve was suppressed. At midnight the 
Convention raised the sitting, and the satisfied populace 
retired amid shouts of “ Vive la Montagne!” and “ Mort 
aux vingt-deux |” sil 
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